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Words that sing to the appetite 


HEAT flour, which has been the backbone of 
human diet since Adam, in itself has little 
ry appeal to the appetite. But the good things that can ty 










A be made with it are the very fuel of desire. In the \s 
: advertising of Omar Wonder Flour, the product of : 
db the Omaha Flour Mills, of Omaha, Neb., we have de 
4 conjured up visions of ‘delicious bread, pies, cakes, ve] 
i doughnuts and every good thing that can be made ¥ 
of flour, and spiced it with the old-fashioned kitchen U 
Hf odors of baking day. : 





iy) We have written in words that sing to the appe- ny) 
«“ tite. We have painted with a vivid brush pictures a6 






M that make slaves of hungry eyes. We have sold M 
: Omar Flour by convincing the housewife she can . 
make the luscious things that Omar Flour makes. 4b 






It is no small satisfaction that this client tells us 
we have done the most outstanding flour copy they 
have ever seen. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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OVER 23% OF ALL 
RAPID TRANSIT PASSENGERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
RIDE ON THE 
INTERBOROUGH ELEVATED 


VERAGING over 29,000,000 riders a month, this 

division of the Interborough has a far bigger 

circulation than any newspaper in the United 
States. 


From January to September, 1923, the Interborough 
“El” gained from 23,000 to over a million and a half 
passengers every month over the corresponding 
months of 1922. 


If you want to “elevate” your sales in Greater New 
York, Interborough Advertising will do it. 


Total Circulation 3,000,000-A-Day 


INTERBOROUGH 


Exclusively Subway & Elevated 


ADVERTISING 


Congellel ARTEMAS WARD, INC. §.2" 9755" ¢i 
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Prosperity Depends on Sound 
Industrial Relations 


it Is Management’s Responsibility to Provide Improvement in Purchasing 
Power of the Masses 


By Sam A. Lewisohn 


President, American Management Association; Vice-Presiden 
Vice-President, Tennessee Copper and Chemical 


{Eprrorrat Note: Every _ business 
man is interested in prosperity. He 
wants to see good times continue. He 
is averse to believing that there are 
inevitable cycles of depression. He has 
a feeling that if the individual worker 
continues to produce and will increase 
his production, there will be products 
and food enough to go round, and 
we can continue to make for and buy 
from each other if there is not too much 
greed for a selfish advantage upon the 
part of either labor or management. The 
question as to whether high wages could 
go hand in hand with prosperity and 
help keep up buying power provided the 
man who received high wages would 
earn them by increased production has 
long been a debated point among bankers, 
economists and marketing experts. 
}xinTeRS’ Ink asked the president of 
the American Management Association 
and a spokesman for the American 
Federation of Labor to present their 
viewpvints upon these fundamental. ques- 
tions. Mr. Lewisohn’s article, and that of 
Chester M. Wright, which follows, seem 
to offer a common platform upon which 
management and labor may co-operate to 
strengthen national prosperity.] 


“HE American industrialist has 
refused to be fettered by old 
world traditions and standards in 
almost every phase of his activity. 
It is thie imagination and courage 
that has made possible the indus- 
trial development of this country. 
There is one curious exception 
to this entire independence of 
thought and action on his part. 
This exception is with reference 
to his relations with the great body 
of employees. In his handling of 
these relations, though he has 
gone some distance in shaking off 


Miami Copper Co.; 
ompany 


the traditions and _ shibboleths 
inherited from European experi- 
ence, he has allowed these tradi- 
tions to influence and hinder him 
more than in other matters. For 
it is from European and English 
writers, leaders and economists 
that we have inherited the tradi- 
tion of antagonism between labor 
and capital. 

A distinguished member of the 
consular service of this Govern- 
ment, who was also an acute eco- 
nomic observer, said thirty years 
ago, describing conditions in 
Europe and England: “Everything 
in the wide field of economic 
phenomena tending to show the 
benefits arising to the employing 
classes of a high rate of wages, it 
is not a little astonishing that such 
constant repressing force should 
be employed to oppose a rise in 
wages. In the lower wage coun- 
tries this tendency exerts itself 
the strongest... . 

. . . “By education and associa- 
tion they are made to still cherish 
the belief, despite the world- 
facts surrounding them, that a low 
rate of wages is necessary to a 
low cost of production.”* 

It is this peculiar complex of 
prejudice and pseudo-science that 
has made employers’ rather slow 
to fully grasp the fact that the 





*Pages 64-66—“The Economy of High 
Wages”—J. Schoenhof. 
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success of our industrial system 
is dependent upon the development 
of a prosperous and _ socially 
healthy employee class. Here I 
am speaking entirely aside from 
humanitarian considerations and 
merely looking at the success or 
failure of the industrial system. 

In this country there has been a 
greater realization of this truth 
than elsewhere, but the old tradi- 
tions have prevented it from being 
fully appreciated. 

Any industrialist who dispas- 
sionately approaches the question 
of the relation of himself and of 
his fellow industrialists to his 
own and other employees will 
quickly appreciate that it is of 
first importance to secure the sat- 
isfaction of the great body of 
labor: First, because the ef- 
ficiency and co-operation of that 
group are essential in getting out 
a maximum production, and, sec- 
ond, because that group is the 
major part of the great consum- 
ing public. I am leaving aside for 
a moment the consideration of a 
well satisfied citizenship and, ad- 
dressing myself merely to the 
industrial considerations involved. 

Now it will also be obvious to 
any industrialist, who gives the 
matter any consideration, that the 
duty and initiative in these mat- 
ters lie with himself and not with 
his employees, for, after all, he is 
the man who has assumed re- 
sponsibility and leadership in in- 
dustrial matters. 

Progressive industrialists, realiz- 
ing this responsibility, have been 
attempting to make up for the 
neglect of the past by focusing at- 
tention upon personnel and wage 
problems, for the problem of 
employer-employee __ relationships 
really divides itself into two parts. 
One has to do largely with general 
personnel problems, and the other 
with wage problems. 

As to the first, it is compara- 
tively easy of solution. We are 
not facing here problems such as 
periodic depressions and unem- 
ployment which await future re- 
search for their ‘solution, if they 
can be solved at all. Experience 
in many manufacturing and min- 
ing enterprises has conclusively 
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proved that if the proper amoun 
of attention is devoted to thes: 
problems, and they are approache: 
with the proper spirit, their solu 
tion is certain. American execu 
tives are a particularly ingeniou 
group. I do not know of an able 
or harder working class of men 
and there is no legitimate reaso: 
why they should not be able to 
solve the problem of industria! 
leadership as effectively as the 
have their mechanical problems. 
It is solely a matter of treating 
the human organization phase of 
management as a major problem. 
In the past it has either been 
wholly neglected or treated as a 
minor problem. The solution, 
like smallpox or typhoid vaccina- 
tion, is available, but the vaccine 
must be applied to be effective. 
The point is that given a due 
amount of time and dttention, and 
a proper, liberal and democratic 
spirit, any employer of average 
ability can solve his personnel 
problems. 


DOMINANT WAGE PROBLEM 


On the other hand, when it 
comes to the wage problem, we 
have 4 more perplexing subject. 
Here is a problem which cannot, 
like management problems and 
personnel problems, be _ solved 
alone by the action of the in- 
dividual employer. For what an 
individual employer can do in the 
matter of wages for his employees 
depends largely on the concerted 
action of his fellow employers. 
Real wages are affected by na- 
tional and world productivity, and 
this is a matter that is largely 
determined by the policies of the 
great mass of employers. As a 
matter of fact, there has been a 
real improvement in the condi- 
tions of working groups since the 
industrial revolution. Anyone who 
studies the curve prepared by 
H. O. Meredith of variations in 
the amount of wheat purchasable 
with the daily wages of English 
carpenters and agricultural labor- 
ers from 1270 to 1890 or the curve 
of real hourly wages in the United 
States from 1860 to 1920, pre- 
pared by Mr. Rorty, must be im- 
pressed with the fact that there 
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has been a dramatic improvement 
in the status of the individual 
workman since the beginning of 
the industrial revolution. As Pro- 
fessor Seager says, “The real 
earnings of the manual laboring 
class are larger than at any pre- 
vious stage in the world’s history.” 

It is also true that the real 
improvements in wage purchasing 
power cannot be measured alone 
in terms of the particular kind of 
purchasing power that has been 
currently used in determining so- 
called real wages—namely, units 
of food, housing and other staples. 
There are many things that 
wages can buy now that they 
could not buy formerly and the 
quality and serviceability of what 
they buy is in many cases greatly 
superior. We are dealing with 
what the economists call “psychic 
income’”* which is not statistically 
determinable. 

For example, there is no way of 
measuring the improved units of 
transportation of a Ford car over 
a horse and buggy of thirty years 
ago—and yet they each cost ap- 
proximately the same number of 
money dollars. Thermos bottles 
to keep the workingman’s lunch 
warm are purchasable for a few 
dollars, a little more than it cost 
formerly to purchase a dinner-pail 
and are extensively used. There 
is no statistical method of measur- 
ing in these instances and in 
countless other instances the 
real improvement in purchasable 
values. There are many entirely 
new modern conveniences such as 
these purchasable for comparatively 
small sums. These conveniences 
were formerly non-existent, and 
therefore cannot be included in 
the statistical practice in “stepping 
down” money wages to real wages. 
The shortening of hours is also 
a psychic income that cannot be 
measured. 

However, the. great improve- 
ment in the condition of the ordi- 
nary workman since the industrial 
revolution should not blind us to 
the fact that many of our fellow 
citizens. are far from having a 


*See “Wealth and Income of the 
People of the eo States”—W. ‘. 
King—Macmillan, 1915 
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comfortable living judged. by our 
present standards nor should it 
blind us to the fact that there is 
a vast amount of improvement 
that is still needed and no doubt 
possible. 

There is general agreement 
among students of economic con- 
ditions that we can attain this by 
a larger production. The demon- 
stration in the curves above men- 
tioned, of the tremendous increase 
in real wages paid to the ordinary 
wage-earner since the industrial 
revolution, indicates that in civil- 
ized communities the Malthusian 
theory that population will catch 
up to production has not yet 
operated, whatever may be in 
store for us in the future. 

And it is encouraging to find 
that the more enlightened indus- 
trialists, (and their number is 
gradually though all too slowly 
increasing) are no longer inter- 
ested in private profit alone, but 
are becoming interested in making 
a success of the system in which 
they play so prominent a part. 
This group of industrialists is 
coming to realize that the achieve- 
ments of that system are measur- 
able largely in terms of the real 
wages that are paid to wage-earn- 
ers, and this group is, therefore, 
joining with others interested in 
these matters in focusing attention 
upon the possibility of accelerat- 
ing the rate of increase of national 


production and thus bringing 
about such an increase in real 
wages. 


We are all familiar with some 
of the proposals for increasing 
the national productivity. First of 
all, there are those who would do 
away with wasteful practices in 
industry. Industrial waste has 
been stressed as a serious brake 
on the maximum possible national 
income. The necessity of the 
elimination of these practices has 
been stressed by the Committee 
of the Federated Engineering 
Societies. And there has been 
much emphasis on the necessity of 
a more uniform adoption of the 
best managerial practices. Sec- 
ondly, we have our financial prob- 
lems. In the field of finance, it 

(Continued on page 165) 
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“G-a-n-g-w-a-y! 


Let sump’n by that can keep ahead of its 
own dust” 


veer boy craves speed and lots of it. To the “fellers” 
he boasts what his bike will do. And with one accord 
they work to show him up. New bikes appear, coaxed from 
defenceless dads. Smooth running and swift, they flash 
along the open road at dazzling speed. Is it any wonder 
that over 70% of all bicycles are bought by boys! 


AMERICAN Boy 

i eT 
is the favored magazine of half a million young speed hounds, 
averaging 1534 to 16 years old. Its stories appeal to their 
love of action and arouse their every energy. Its advertis- 
ing columns are eagerly searched for products that promise 
speed. Bicycles, skates, sleds—sporting goods of every kind 


and description—catch their eye, instill wants, and sooner 
or later become possessions. 


And the experience of advertisers in THE AMERICAN Boy 
is that it is usually sooner. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


(Member A.B.C.) 


Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 


ee 
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—in the cluttered kitchen 
—in the muddy barnyard 


you learn their daily needs 


The same soap—sold at one time for wash- 
ing woolens, at another for washing silks, 
and again for washing dishes. 

“4 
The same paint—yet over one period its 
light-reflecting qualities were its boast, 
while later, the market being sold on light— 


its other quality, cleanliness, became the 


theme. 
“ 


The same rubber overshoe—until recently 
considered too light for heavy farm work— 
today worn all over America on thousands 
of farms. 


“ 
To know beforehand just how and 
when new uses will increase your 
sales 


—to foresee accurately whether the 
appeal that builds volume today will 
be successful tomorrow 


—is only possible if you know what 
needs occur in your consumers’ daily 
lives—know them intimately and at 
first hand—in the cluttered kitchen, 
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deep in the mud and snow of the 
barnyard or under the working con- 
ditions of the factory. ° 


Thousands of calls on men and 
women in their homes and at their 
work, not made by a special research 
department but by writers and execu- 
tives actually working on the account, 
have enabled us to adapt the adver 
tising of Lux, Rinso, Barreled Sun- 
light, “U.S.” Rubber Footwear and 
many other products to conditions as 
they have varied from year to year. 

On four accounts alone, during 
the last four years, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company has sent out 
100 people to travel from Maine 
to the Mississippi Delta and west to 
the Pacific Coast to visit 299 cities 


and towns and interview 5,049 
dealers and 9,129 consumers. 


This constant contact not only with 
the trade, but with actual consumers, 
has helped to find the particular appeal 
which has made the advertising for 
the above products successful. 


We shall be glad to discuss with 
any manufacturer the best method of 
interpreting his product to the public. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
eAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








Similes, Slang and Slogans 


Being a Discourse on the Fine Art of Relevance and Aptness in 
Advertising 


By Lester Markel 


Go day, who knows? there 
will appear the following ad- 
vertisement, made of a picture and 
a sprinkling of text, done in 
delicious and profligate hues and 
typed to a fare-ye-well. The pic- 
ture will disclose nymphs and 
satyrs sporting in a dell, with the 
Pipes of Pan, the babbling brook 
and all the other well-worn acces- 
sories. Below, in rustic Chelten- 
ham or sylvan Bodoni, will appear 
the caption: Spring, by Corot 
and then “The Message,” to wit: 


Beautiful is Spring, as it is seen 
by the artist. But no less beautiful 
is the spring upon which you are 
wafted to flowering dreams. Gentle 
as the woodland breeze, soothing as 
the profusion of pansies, yet firm as 
the oak—such are 

SLUMBER SPRINGS, THE 

GIBRALTAR OF THE BED 
Ask the Nymph Who Owns One 


Preposterous, you say. Not at 
all, gentle reader. Have we not 
here merely reduced to the absurd 
one of the marked tendencies in 
present-day advertising? Is there 
not a huge endeavor and a furious 
scrambling to make our advertis- 
ing artistic, whether it be effective 
or not? Are we not striving as 
mightily as we can to make of 
ourselves Homers next to reading 
matter, glorious if not mute Mil- 
tons of the agate line, Michel- 
angelos of the full-page display? 

A laudable ambition indeed, but 
is it a wise one? No one, and the 
present sinner least of all, is 
worthy to-cast the first stone at 
those who would lift advertising 
out of the category of discourse 
on to the plane of literature, out 
of the world of mere illustration 
into the realm of art. But in the 
reaching out for the moon are we 
not blinded to the six-pence at our 
feet? Are we not forgetting that 
the objective is to interest people 
in what we are selling and not in 
what we are showing? Are we 
not ignoring the fact that the 
essence of good advertising is 


neither the finest decoration nor 
the glowingest editorial but only 
news—plain, blunt news? 

In the effort to get away from 
the crudeness of earlier days ad- 
vertising has been over-leaping 
itself. The homely garb of its 
infancy has been discarded and it 
is seeking to clothe itself in a 
costume that has all the literary 
arts for its warp and all the visual 
arts for its woof. That is well 
enough if in the transformation 
the essential threads, the news, 
have not been lost. 


HAVE THE REAL USES OF ADVERTIS- 
ING BEEN FORGOTTEN? 


Yet too often have those es- 
sential threads been lost. Lost, if 
we may be indulged in a quick 
change of metaphor, like Little Bo 
Peep’s sheep. The reader does not 
know where to find them; and if 
they are left alone there is not a 
chance that they will come home, 
wagging their tails behind them. 

In brief, a great deal of adver- 
tising these days is not graced 
with that fundamental of good 
copy—relevance. The man who is 
trying to sell cigarettes uses a 
hanging garden as the piece de 
resistance of his advertisement; 
the man selling hanging gardens 
uses an automobile; the man sell- 
ing automobiles uses a landscape; 
the man selling landscapes uses 
cigarettes. And so on, merrily 
around the vicious circle. 

Good enough, if the copy is de- 
signed for the winter exhibition 
of the National Academy or as 
Exhibit A in the dispute as to 
whether Rembrandt painted the 
Rembrandts. But our argument 
assumes as axiomatic that the 
whole effort of advertising is to 
sell neither pictures nor imagina- 
tion but shoes and ships and seal- 
ing wax. While we may endorse 
art for art’s sake the immediate 
concern is salesmanship. And 
though the other may be the more 
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Young Mac Donald 


owns a farm— 


and on this farm 


there is a crop of golden 
facts awaiting the keen 
manufacturer. 


e 


OUNG Mac Donald is 

the average farmer. He 
owns an automobile, takes 
the family to the movies, and 
has been bitten recently by 
the radio bug. He knows the 
city and its ways, ge ger 


a march on city folks who 
know little of the farm and its 
problems. 


The time is ripe for wide 
awake national manufacturers 
to give a closer study to the 
tremendous sibilities for 
their products in the farm field. 
Just three brief facts will illus- 
trate the point. 





the output of one of the country’s greatest 
industries. Yet the pest ten years, 
with manufacturers in this industry 

ing millions of dollars for advertising, less 
than 10% of the advertising was directed 
at the farmer. 


2. Tle Aces cade Sey 
in his wa A recent Richards 


saa formofhis ry 
enough e farm trade.’” to 
the city standard of article 

up with a rush. If it’s good 


If you would truly know 
your whole market, including 
Farmer Mac Donald, know the 
how, when, where and why of 
your goods and your com- 
petitors’ goods. 

A Richards Survey will put 
into your hands some real farm 
facts that will open up new 
vistas of sales opportunities 
for 1924. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (Co. INC; 


"Facts First — 


An Advertising Agency — Est. 18%: 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


then CAdvertisin CHARDS 


ICHARD 
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poetic ambition, prose has its uses 
at times. And advertising hap- 
pens to be one of those times. 

One answer I hear already, 
uttered in thunderous accents— 
there happens to be such a thing 
as suggestion, recognized by the 
psychologists, and while the illus- 
trations may not seem relevant at 
first blush, yet they carry on by 
inference, by innuendo and by 
what-not. 

True, but here we are dealing 
with dangerous stuff. The analogy 
must be perfect. It must be re- 
membered that the reader will not 
expend on advertising the effort 
which he gives gladly to the cross- 
word puzzles. He insists that ad- 
vertising shall be grasped easily; 
he will not be led by round-about 
paths to the point; he will not 
come even half way. Here, if any 
place, the task is to make him who 
runs pause and read. 

Let those of you who are cer- 
tain beyond doubt of your analo- 
gies build your advertising accord- 
ingly. But for the rest of us—and 
our majority is overwhelming 
—the safer and saner method is 
to dovetail illustration and text so 
perfectly that the reader is never 
for a moment in the dark. Then 
will the emphasis be properly 
placed on the news in advertising. 

A like problem presents itself in 
the text. A decent regard for 
grammar, a reverence for syntax 
and a feeling for words are not to 
be deplored in any man who 
writes, whether it be sonnet or ad- 
vertising, Odyssey or pamphlet. 
But what has been aptly called 
“fine writing’ has no place in 
literature and less in advertising. 

Spread-eagled oratory has gone 
the way of side-whiskers. The 
bespangled vocabulary has taken 
its place in Life’s Eden Musee 
alongside the detachable  shirt- 
front and the family album. The 
statesman. who once sold patent 
medicines -through sheer lung 
power and the pyrotechnic display 
of adjectives is as obsolete as the 
dinosaurs, who once mislaid their 
eggs on the shifting wastes of 

ongolia. “Fine writing,” is 


gone with them. Verbal fanfares 
and merital flourishes no longer 
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hold their once potent charm. 

Bunk is by no means banished 
from the earth. Throughout his- 
tory it has persisted and so long 
as man is mortal and it is humar 
to err it will be with us. But 
there are more of us who have 
learned its ways and we are not 
taken in so easily as once we 
were. Honesty comes closer to 
being the best policy today tha: 
fifty years ago. 


UNFETTERED FACTS 


The most effective advertising 
is that which sets forth facts— 
facts unencumbered by doodaws. 
And facts are stated best when 
they are stated simply. But can 
it be done interestingly, you ask? 
The answer is in the affirmative, 
overwhelming. Some of our best 
copy writers—Shakespeare and 
Lincoln and Kipling, to name only 
three—tried to do it that way and 
succeeded in getting some passable 
effects. : 

The tendency away from sim- 
plicity is also to be noted in the 
vogue of slang and slogans. 

Slang has its place but I doubt 
whether the place is advertising. 
For slang focuses attention on 
the words themselves rather than 
on their import, and this in itself 
unfits it for advertising, where 
the whole endeavor must be for 
clear-cut impressions. 

The business of convincing 
readers, which is the first and sole 
business of advertising, is a seri- 
ous, dignified work; the task of 
presenting an array of facts from 
which the conclusion is inevitable. 
Vigor is required, but it is not 
the vigor of the race-track. 

Words can have strength with- 
out what is commonly known as 
“punch.” The most powerful 
things in our language have not 
been written in the lingo of the 
sporting page. Let us use “pep” 
in moderation. 

And then there are the slogans, 
marching row upon row, heel upon 
heel, in countless number; a 
parade of wooden soldiers, broken 
only rarely by one that has the 
breath of life. 

We must have our ns, 

(Continued on page 17) 
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STABILITY 


Year after year, through good times 
and bad, our list of clients includes the 
same well-known names. Several firms 
have been served by us for almost ten 
years—the entire measure of our life 
as an agency. Such stability is the best 
proof of service that we can offer. If you 
seek a competent, conservative, experi- 
enced agency, we invite investigation. 





Which of these books shall 
we send you? 

How to Judge an Advertising Agency 
Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores 
Merchandising Advertised Products 


CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 


Cross BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Members : 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Sell to the 
EKagerly-Minded 


HE world swings into a year that fairly 
bristles with challenges to the collec- 
tive intelligence of America. 


With the stirring uncertainty of a presi- 
dential year, and the prospect of a new 
alignment of parties and issues; with new 
problems in legislation and revolutionary 
changes impending in the churches and in 
religious thought; with a labor government 
in control in Great Britain and the situation 
between France and Germany quickening 
to a climax in the Ruhr,—what year has 
ever held forth the promise of such momen- 
tous events as 1924? 


But, of even greater significance, 1924 holds, 

‘ too, the assurance of an increased interest 
in the common-sense solution of its vital 
problems. 


In every field of human activity the actors 
are finding new audiences. 


In politics, religion, the arts, in science, edu- 
cation and industrial affairs the range of 
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man’s vision is being immeasurably en- 
larged; for the world as a whole is becoming 
of increased significance to the individual. 


To the advertiser, aware of what is happen- 
ing, this broadening of popular interest is 
of the keenest concern. For here, among 
the people with whom the developing Amer- 
ican scene is of greatest interest, is the livest 
market imaginable: alert, responsive men 
and women with minds and hearts open to 
new suggestions that will make life brighter 
and more spacious. 


These people, the eagerly-minded, comprise 
the Collier’s following,—and with their ex- 
panding interests Collier’s is taking on an 
increasing importance with them. 


Has your product a part to play in the en- 
larged and enlivened interests of Collier’s 
readers? 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Woman 
Who Buys 


manages the family budget; she is coun- 
selor and consulting expert for the entire 
family—and her responsibility is heavy. 
To her and hers advertising news means 
dollars and cents. It touches the family 
fortunes. 


The Chicago Daily News reaches and 
influences nearly every worth-while 
home in which English is read, in 


Chicago and its suburbs. It is, toa greater 
degree than any other medium, the 
directory and guide of Chicago buyers. 


Generations of Chicagoans have made 
The Daily News their trusted family 
newspaper—and this reader confidence is 
logically extended also to Daily News 
advertisers. This is one reason why the 
greatest volume of advertising carried by 
any Chicago daily newspaper, appears 
year in and year out in 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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whether they mean anything or 
not. And what an array! There 
are the slogans which are merely 
words strung together like so 
many beads. There are the slogans 
which have a meaning but no ap- 
plication. There are the slogans 
that attain a vogue so that folks 
use them in conversation and yet 
never buy the things which they 
were designed to promote. And 
then there are the real slogans, 
rare as melodies in a desert. 

Let us not delude ourselves. It 
is so easy to shoot wide of the 
nark and bull’s-eyes. are so few! 
Most of the slogans we load so 
confidently into our large type do 
not even explode; and there is 
nothing in advertising so pitiful as 
the dud slogan. 

Let us examine our slogans with 
the zeal of the scientist. Let us 
make sure they are worth their 
weight in the gold we lavish upon 
them. 

The keynote, then, in both illus- 
tration and text is simplicity. 
Many are the variations that can 
be played upon that theme, but the 
basic harmony must not be lost. 

Above all, let us remember that 
the prime job of advertising is 
selling and not telling. The pic- 
ture may be as colorful as the 
rainbow itself. The text may be 
as eloquent as all the prophets 
massed into one. Yet, unless the 
reader is led, logically and easily, 
to the conclusion that he wants to 
buy, the advertisement has failed. 
Interest in the copy is not enough; 
there must be also interest in the 
product that is its raison d’etre. 

Let us bear in mind constantly 
the difference in the attitude of 
the reader toward non-advertising 
and advertising matter. The first 
he is disposed to consider; the 
second, to pass over. The column 
tule that divides them is in reality 
a deep gulley and the bridging is 
no mean feat of engineering. 
There must be in advertising 
something besides pictures and 
words to seize the interest and 
hold it; there must be also that 
elemental stuff known as convic- 
tion. 

What, then, are the essentials of 
good advertising? 
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First, that it shall have as its 
predominant theme the product 
advertised, which is 

Relevance. 

Second, that what it tells shall 
be told simply, vigorously and in- 
terestingly, which is 


(2) Appeal. 

Third, that what is said shall be 
said sincerely and with the ring of 
conviction, which is 

(3) Truth. 

Fourth, that it shall state facts 
and only facts and state them to 
the utter exclusion of opinion, 


which is 
(4) News. 

Of these four essentials I hold 
the fourth most important. For 
when all advertisers recognize that 
the only real advertising is news 
and not opinion; that the state- 
ment of facts is the only statement 
worth the paper on which it’ is 
printed; that superlatives and 
high- sounding phrases are merely 
passing patter ; and that, unless they 
have something to tell about their 
products that deserves the telling, 
they should be silent—then shall 
we have achieved the Golden Age 
of Advertising. 


Quaker Oats Company 
Appoints Erwin, Wasey 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
has appointed Erwin, Wasey & sag 


pany, Chicago advertising agency, 

direct the advertising of Quaker Milk 
Macaroni. The Jewel Tea Company, 
Chicago, operator of wagon tea and 
coffee stores, also has placed its ac- 
count with Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


S K F Account with Mars- 
chalk and Pratt 


S K F Industries, Inc., New York, 
including The Skayef Ball Bearing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; The Hess-Bright 
Manufacturing Company and the Atlas 
Ball Company, both of Philadelphia, | 
placed its advertising account with 
schalk and Pratt, Incorporated, New 
York advertising agency. 


Ansco Account for Erickson 
Agency 
The Ansco Company has changed its 
name to Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y. The Erickson Com- 
pany, New York, has been apprinted 
to direct its advertising. : 





“Vest-Pocket Demonstrations” in 
Advertising Do Big Work in 
Little Space 


Miniature Illustrated Selling Arguments Win Important Place for 
Themselves as Standardized Features 


By W. Livingston Larned 


MANUFACTURER of a 

novelty textile product at one 
time had a force of twenty-five 
women demonstrators in the field, 
at a yearly cost which was shoul- 
dered by the advertising depart- 
ment, and looked upon as one of 
the ramifications of that appro- 
priation. 

The advertising manager finally 
rebelled. He followed several of 
these demonstrators around and 
made some discoveries. 


“The same basic demonstra-. 


tion,” he wrote in a report to his 
company, “can be accomplished 
at a decided decrease in cost, in 
our national and trade maga- 
zine advertising, both to the con- 
sumer and the retailer. We are 
paying out much money unneces- 
sarily. As I see it, we have just 
one important point in our goods 
to demonstrate. The others are 
inconsequential. Visualize this one 
big demonstration and introduce it 
in every piece of advertising we 
put out, and much more will be 
accomplished. We will reach 80 
per cent more people. This alone 
is a significant argument in favor 
of my idea. Some of our demon- 
stractors have been talking to not 
more than 100 persons in a day. 
The same demonstration in a 
magazine will reach many thou- 
sands.” 

For months—five, to be exact— 
this advertising manager labored 
on the illustrated feature which 
should prove a “demonstration” in 
itself. It developed that his prob- 
lem was by no means an easy one. 
But at last it was realized. And 
time has brought absolute vindica- 
tion of his theory. com- 
paratively simple little picture, 
diagrammatic in form, used 
continuously in all advertising, 
has accomplished more than the 


personal work in stores, of demon- 
strators. 

Innumerable products absolutely 
demand demonstration. They de- 
pend upon specific arguments for 
the weight they carry with the 
unknowing prospect. Unquestion- 
ably, this situation has brought 
about the more frequent use of 
the vest-pocket advertising demon- 
stration, which, while seldom made 
the dominant feature of an adver- 
tisement or a campaign, is in- 
variably included as something 
considered to be of prime import- 
ance. These postscript  illustra- 
tions visualize an exclusive feature 
or demonstrate a talking point or 
clarify a story which it is perhaps 
not easy to set forth in copy. 
Sometimes they tend to make the 
prospect his own demonstrator, 
which is better still. 


CREATING A HABIT FOR THE BUYER 


In this field we might mention 
the simple device used by the 

m. Horstmann Company, 
Columbia Yarns. A very small 
reproduction of a package of yarn 
is shown against a dark back- 
ground and in connection with the 
phrase, “Just Feel the Difference.” 
It has been found that women are 
actually coached into following in- 
structions when they shop—they 
finger the yarn, in other words. 

The Morton Sundour Company 
employs a pictorial device, not 
more than two and one-half inches 
square, to demonstrate, as a stand- 
ardized feature of every piece of 
copy, that “Everfast” draperies do 
not fade. And this is the main 
talking point of the fabric. A tiny 
window has been drawn in out- 
line. One-half of this window is 
dressed with Everfast curtains, 
the other half in ordinary drapery. 
One side is dim, faded, “washed- 
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out”; the other is full strength, 
and as the company’s advertising 
is very often in color, the effect 
is made doubly dramatic. A strik- 
ing demonstration is staged as a 
feature of the advertising. 

‘Wamsutta” sheets and pillow- 
cases, nationally advertised, are 
advertised with “demonstrations.” 
The most effective device is a pair 
of small circles containing mag- 
nified showings of percales, both 
general and Wamsutta. The man- 
ufacturer has taken these two 
samples and subjected them to 100 
launderings. What happens forms 
the pictorial lesson. It is clearly 
shown that Wamsutta sheeting 
holds its finely woven texture, 
while ordinary sheeting breaks 
down, with a consequent separa- 
tion of the texture. 

About a year ago, Fels-Naptha 
advertising devised a simple lit- 
tle “advertising demonstration” 
which, while seldom occupying 
more than a half-inch square of 
space, nevertheless assisted tre- 
mendously in overcoming a trade 
objection to the product—an ob- 
jection as unjustified as it was 
short-sighted. A pen-drawing was 
made of a pretty housewife lifting 
the bar of soap to her nose and 
deliberately “sniffing” it, with the 
accompanying slogan: “You can 
tell Fels-Naptha by its clean 
naptha odor.” But this was a 
demonstration which the company 
very much desired to feature, 
since a supposed vice was turned 
into a virtue. Women must grow 
to realize that the naptha “smell” 
was a sign of a superior cleaning 
product. 

_ When The Sealright Company 
invented a cap for milk bottles, it 
was soon noted that people did 
not seem at once to recognize the 
utilitarian advantages of the prod- 
uct, despite pictures of it and 
elaborate descriptions. Whereupon 
a tiny drawing, made up of three 
parts, was designed. It is not one- 
haif inch in depth and occupies 
less space than the average trade- 
name signature, but its usefulness 
as a2 demonstration of the product 
soon became apparent. The three 
most conspicuously helpful uses 
of the milk-bottle cap were repre- 
sented by means of simple outline 
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pen sketches within the limited 
area of space described above. It 
is better than a solid column of 
descriptive talk. 


A ROYAL ELECTRIC LESSON 


As used today and gradually 
perfected, the “embedded dirt” ad- 
vertising demonstration for the 
Royal Electric Cleaner is quite 
as effective, we believe, as would 
be the work of a personal dem- 
onstrator, and represents, more- 
over, an unending demonstration 
throughout the years. By photo- 
graphing the laboratory glass con- 
taining embedded layers of dust 
and dirt, and lettering it properly, 
this advertiser tells the greater 
story of its product. 

In advertising the Vacuette non- 
electric vacuum cleaner, larger 
“human interest” illustrations were 
not found to be more effective 
than a very tiny demonstration 
picture which brought out two 
exceedingly important points: 
First, the absence of any tan- 
gling wires and connecting tie-ups 
for the electric current and, 
second, that the device was so 
light that it could be moved with 
the greatest possible ease by the 
housewife herself, 

The miniature study of a 
woman, lifting the machine with 
perfect ease and carrying it up a 
flight of. stairs in her own home, 
seems to serve as a demonstration 
worthy of constant repetition. 

When The Houdaille Company 
originated a novel idea in the 
way of an automobile acces- 
sory, a leather covering to fit 
snugly over springs, thus pro- 
tecting them from rust and grit 
and mud, the product was dis- 
covered to be one which it was 
not easy to describe in words. 

A chance phrase was made into 
a pictured demonstration; namely, 
that the spring protector “fitted 
like a glove” and was adjusted in 
somewhat the same manner. A 
picture was drawn of one hand 
drawing a leather glove upon a 
second hand. In a moment, the 
basic idea of the device was vis- 
ualized. This picture has become 
a standard secondary illustration 
throughout the advertising. 

Sometimes these illustrated 
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denionstrations are made up of 
a series of small pictures, as in 
the case of a scheme now em- 
ployed regularly for the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Toothbrush. These tiny 
outline drawings show exactly 
how teeth should be brushed and 
how this brush accomplishes it 
successfully. 

Baker’s Coconut advertising 
within a radius of not more than 
two inches by three, conducts a 
most interesting picture-demon- 
stration, although the housewife 
is invited to bring it to life in 
her own home, as proof of several 
significant facts connected with 
the product. A pair of scales, the 
two receptacles filled with two 
kinds of coconut, is suspended 
over a pan of water, and the de- 
scriptive matter reads: 


To know why your cake stays fresh 
longer when made with Southern Style 
Coconut, make this simple test: Balance 
any dried shredded coconut with an equal 
quantity of Baker’s Coconut, on small 
hand-scales, Place a pan of water 
underneath the scales. The pan con- 
taining the dried coconut sinks lower 
and lower because it takes up moisture 
—it’s natural juices have been dried out. 
On the other hand, the Southern Style 
Coconut is so moist with its own juices 
that it actually gives up a part of its 
moisture. The test proves that Southern 
Style Coconut gives you a cake that 
stays fresh longer. 


There is always an argument as 
to just how far the average 
woman will go in conducting these 
éxperiments, but what if they 
have no scales convenient, what if 
they are too busy to turn the 
kitchen into a laboratory? The il- 
lustration is equally convincing in 
itself. 

The public has assumed that 
“show me” attitude. 

The advertising of Royal Easy 
Davenport products has _ been 
really a series of unusually lucid 
demonstrations in pictures. Here 
one product must be shown in two 
positions. The artist manages to 
accomplish quite as much as would 
the store demonstrator, and the 
text takes the place of his recital 
of the facts. 

We might continue the list in- 
definitely, for this has come to 
be an important and a popular 
illustrative idea, but these ex- 
amples are sufficiently illumina- 
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tive as to the basic principle. 
“Show how your product works” 
is a homely but worth-while doc- 
trine. 

The moment a diagrammatic il- 
lustration becomes involved, com- 
plex, difficult for the eye to 
quickly grasp, however, its broad 
field of service rapidly decreases, 

Such illustrations must be very 
simple and very obvious. 


Albert Frank & Company 


Buys Derby Brown Agency 

Albert Frank & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has purchased 
the Derby Brown Company, Inc., of 
Boston. The latter advertising agency 
becomes a _ Boston branch of Albert 
Frank & Company. The New York 
office of the erby Brown Company 
has been merged with that of the new 
owner. 

The advertising accounts handled by 
the Derby Brown Company have been 
transferred to Albert Frank & 
Company, and include the following: 
American Hosiery Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; Cutter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Everett, Mass.; The _ Elliot 
Co., and DeWitt-La France Co., both 
of ay say Mass. ; Hartford 
Products Co., Hartford, Conn.; Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati, and 
the Boston Gear Works, Baxter Manu- 
facturing Co., Citizens National Bank, 
Cook, Watkins & Co., Ground Gripper 
Shoe Co., Lewis-Shepard Co., : 
Mitchell & Co., Spaulding Moss Co., 
Spray Engineering Co., Ultratex 
Products Co., and the Za-Rex Food 
Products Co., all of Boston. 


Fort Worth “Star-Telegram” 
Changes 


Amon G. Carter has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
Wortham-Carter Publishing Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex., publisher of the 
Star-Telegram. Louis J. Wortham, who 
has retired as president and editor, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors. 

James M. North was elected vice- 
president and editor; A. L. Shuman, 
vice-president and advertising manager; 
Bert N. Honea, secretary and_busi- 
ness manager, and Harold Hough, 
treasurer. 











Calumet Baking Powder 
Appoints J. S. Older 


J. S. Older who has been assistant 
advertising manager of Armour and 
Company, Chicago, for the last four 
years, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company, Chicago. He succeeds Wal- 
lace Stenhouse, who has returned to the 
Chicago office of Allied Newspapers, 
Inc., with which he previously had been 
connected. 
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“It has been demonstrated, is being demonstrated every day, 
that the advertising columns of The Bulletin are extensively 
read and promptly responded to, and that advertisers in The 
Bulletin reap proportionately greater results from The Bulletin 
than they do from any other Philadelphia advertising medium.” 
—Newspaperdom, October 25, 1923. 


“Nearly every Philadelphia retail merchant that 
advertises uses the Bulletin. Follow him,—he 
knows!” 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 
Net paid circulation for the year 1923 


505,035 way 
The Circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 


that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc.125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1 
(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Blvd. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 














(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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‘‘“_we would nor contem- 
plate running a newspaper 
campaign in New York with- 
out the Journal at the top 

of our list.’’ 


Before March, 1923, not one can 
of Dairymen’s League Milk had 
ever been sold in the New York 
metropolitan district. The first 
coverage gave 45% distribution. 
In eight months this has grown 
to 79%. 


It is interesting to note that a man 
of Mr. S. Q. Grady’s extensive ex- 
perience in marketing says that he 
doubts that the result could have 
been obtained without the aid of 
the New York Evening Journal. 


Just what that help was we shall % 
be glad to explain to manufactur- 
ers planning to enter New York. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE c 


NEW YORK EVE}. 


America’s Greatest 
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omens 


—in buying power are diver- 
The Controll- sity of industry and profitable 
2 agriculture. The Milwaukee- 
in g Factors Wisconsin market leads the 
country in both. 





Milwaukee is the 
merchandising cen- 
ter for three million 
of the most pros- : 
perous people in 
the world. Are you 
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Congressional Bills That Would 
Affect Business 


Recently Proposed Federal Legislation of Interest to Advertisers 


Special Washington Correspondence 
NEXPECTEDLY, the first 
session of the Sixty-eighth 

Congress has brought out a large 
number of bills that are expected 
to affect in various ways the 
established merchandising methods 
of manufacturers and distributors. 
Because this is a short and very 
busy session, few of these bills 
have any chance of reaching the 
floor of the Senate; but all are 
interesting and important for 
the reason that they show a de- 
cided and increasing tendency on 
the part of the nation’s law- 
makers to correct commercial 
ills. 

Generally, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives,- “feeling the pulse of 
the peepul,” attempt to increase 
their popularity with their con- 
stituencies by introducing popular 
measures, or they frame and in- 
troduce bills in response to the 
request or demand of organized 
agencies. And undoubtedly both 
of these motives are responsible 
for the reintroduction of the so- 
called Truth-in-fabrics bill, some- 
what modified in minor particu- 
lars since the last session of 
Congress, but turning up again 
like a Scotchman’s bad nny. 
This bill was introduced in the 
House by Representative French, 
and in the Senate by Senator 
Capper. 

Few bills dealing with phases 
of merchandising have received 
the publicity that has been given 
to this measure during its several 
years of persistent promotion. 
During the last Congress it was 
charged, and the charge has been 
since repeated frequently, that the 
bill was nothing more nor less 
than a cleverly contrived publicity 
stunt by the agent of a certain 
woolen mill to increase the sale 
of his employer’s products with 
the assistance of a paper trade 
organization. 

Others claim that the bill would 
prevent substitution, stimulate the 
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sale of “virgin” wool fabrics, that 
it would protect the business of 
wool growers and other pro- 
ducers, and that the publicity it 
has received proves its value and 
the necessity of the legislation it 
is intended to provide. They also 
insist that the manufacturer in 
question had nothing to do with 
the framing of the bill, but was 
merely clever enough to create ad- 
vertising that took advantage of 
the unusually large amount of 
publicity arising from the com- 
mercial value and political sig- 
nificance of the proposed legisla- 


tion. 

The bill is being lobbied for 
and against; but its history indi- 
cates that its present status is 
vague, and it may be_ simply 
bowing itself from the Congres- 
sional stage with as little em- 
barrassment as possible. If it 
demonstrates enough vitality to get 
itself out of committee, the debate 
that follows undoubtedly will be 
interesting and significant. 


SEEKS STANDARDIZATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENT FORMS 


Another measure, of vastly 
more importance than is indi- 
cated by the comment it has 
created, was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Britten in the form 
of a House Joint Resolution. It 
is supposed to have been insti- 
gated by Secretary Hoover, to 
have his enthusiastic support, and 
aims to authorize the President 
to appoint a board from among 
the officers and employees of the 
executive departments of the 
Government, “whose duty it shall 
be to devise a harmonious system 
of forms to be used by the several 
executive departments and inde- 
pendent ishments in the 
execution of contracts on behalf 
ve United te 

or at least a year, Depart- ~ 
ment of Commerce has been in- 
terested in furthering the stand- 
ardization of contract and other 
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forms, not only throughout the 
organizations of the Government, 
but also in a number of indus- 
tries. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has 
also given the movement its sup- 
port, and many associations of 
’ manufacturers and others have 
investigated and endorsed the 
proposition. And since Mr. 
Britten’s resolution calls for an 
appropriation. of only $10,000, it 
probably will not meet with any 
opposition, and undoubtedly will 
be favorably reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Because the delay in the is- 
suance of patents, the congested 
condition of the building, and 
other matters concerning the 
~ Patent Office have been recently 
rather widely criticized and dis- 
cussed, a bill introduced in the 
House by Representative Lampert 
is interesting. While this bill may 
stand but a slight chance of 
reaching the floor of the Senate 
during this Congress, it is of 
value because it shows a realiza- 
tion of the need of corrective 


measures, and is undoubtedly the 
forerunner of needed legislation. 


It is a bill “To amend the patent 
and trade-mark laws, and for 
other purposes,” and it calls for 
the enactment of measures to 
correct a fault of Patent Office 
procedure that has caused a great 
deal of trouble, litigation and 
expense, as follows: 


That whenever a mistake in a patent 
or trade-mark registration, incurred 
through the fault of the Patent Office, is 
cleety disclosed by the records or files 
of. the office, a certificate, stating the 
fact, and nature of such mistake, signed 
by the Commissioner of Patents and 
sealed with the seal of the Patent Office, 
may issued, without charge, and 
recorded in the records of patents or 
trade-marks, and a printed copy thereof 
attached to each printed copy of the 
patent or trade-mark registration, and 
such certificate shall thereafter be con- 
sidered as part of the original, and 
every patent or trade-mark istration, 
together with: such certificate, shall have 
the tome and operation in Jaw on 

1 of all actions for causes there- 

afte arising as if the same had been 

ly issued in such corrected form. 

All poe ig certificates heretofore issued ‘in 

sccordence| with the rules of the Patent 

‘the patents or trade-marks in 

“to which they are attached 

shall have the Cage he force and effect as 

if such sorperatse bad been specifically 
authorized by statute. 
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For some time, the subject of 
price maintenance, or the control 
by manufacturers of the- retail 
prices on their products, has been 
frequently discussed in Govern- 
ment and political circles. Two 
or three months ago, one of the 
Federal Trade Commissioners 
remarked to a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative that no other subject 
had furnished so many prob- 
lems or had given the Commis- 
sion so much concern, and 
that specific Federal legislation 
regarding it was greatly desired. 
Hence, Representative Kelly’s bill, 
“To protect the public against 
false pretenses in merchandising, 
under trade-mark or _ special 
brand, of articles of standard 
quality,” undoubtedly will attract 
attention. ‘ 

Federal “blue-sky” legislation 
always has been resisted on the 
ground that it might retard and 
interfere with the promotion of 
legitimate business. While many 
States have adopted the Printers’ 
Ink Model Statute and similar 
legislation, Congress has passed 
comparatively few laws of the 
kind. Hence, Senator Ball’s bill 
“To prevent fraud _ respecting 
securities offered for sale within 
the District of Columbia, to pro- 
vide a summary proceeding there- 
for, to register persons selling 
securities in the District of 
Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” seems to be a start in the 
right direction and to indicate 
that Congressional prejudice is 
being overcome, although the 
scope of the bill is very limited. 

After defining various words 
and phrases used in its presenta- 
tion, this bill specifies that if it 
shall appear to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia “that 
in the selling of any securities 
within the District of Columbia 
any person is employing or about 
to employ any device, scheme, or 
artifice to defraud, or for obtain- 
ing money or property by means 
of any false or fraudulent pre- 
tense, representation’ or promise, 
and they believe it to be in the 
interest of the public that an 
investigation be made with a view 
to the issuance of an order, such 
as herein provided, they may re- 
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quire such a person to file with 
them a statement in writing, un- 
der oath, as to all facts and cir- 
cumstances concerning the subject 
matter which they believe it is to 
the public interest to investigate, 
and for that purpose may pre- 
scribe forms upon which state- 
ment shall be made.” 

The Commissioners are also 
given the power to require by 
subpoena the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses, the production 
of books, correspondence and the 
like, and are given the right to 
invoke the aid of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia 
in assuring obedience to their 
subpoenas. The bill provides for 
the registration of all brokers and 
salesmen who sell securities of 
any kind within the District, and 
also provides heavy penalties of 
fine and imprisonment for disre- 
gard or infractions of its provi- 
sions. It has the appearance of 
being carefully drawn, is now 
being considered by the Committee 
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supposed to have about an even 
chance of being passed by the 
present Congress. 

A similar bill, of national scope, 
intended to curb or prevent the 
selling of questionable securities, 
was introduced in the House by 
Representative | McClintic. It 
authorizes the Federal Trade 
Commission “to require reports 
from persons, partnerships, or 
corporations who offer for sale 
stocks, bonds and securities.” The 
main idea of this bill seems to be 
the registration of complete rec- 
ords of all concerns which sell 
securities of any kind in inter- 
state commerce. And the bill 
provides that the Federal Trade 
Commission shall issue its cer- 
tificates, allowing the conduct of 
interstate business, only to such 
concerns that it finds to be in a 
state of solvency and that offer 
reasonably safe investments for 
the public. 

Ever since the Post Office 
Department was established, its 
service has been a popular source 
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of inspiration to Congressmen for 
the framing of bills. This Con- 
gress has experienced no excep- 
tion to the rule, and among a 
number of bills concerned with 
various phases of the postal ser- 
vice, four appear to be of interest 
to advertisers. 

Senator McKellar’s bill, “For 
the reduction. of postage on first- 
class mail matter,” would reduce 
the rate of postage to one cent 
for each ounce or fraction thereof 
on all mail of the first class, 
“when deposited in any post-office 
for delivery within the limits of 
said post-office delivery district.” 

Farmers and rural mail carriers 
will be particularly favored if 
Senator Harris’ bill, “To reduce 
the rate of tage on farm 
products, and for other purposes,” 
becomes a law/ This bill would 
allow the Posimaster-General to 
make_ suitable [regulations in or- 
der that “the tate of postage on 
farm produets\ mailed directly 
from farm or garden for delivery 
at the post-office from which such 
route starts, or on such route, 
shall be one-half the rate other- 
wise applicable for\ service on 
such route; and the Postmaster- 
General may allow rural carriers 
a commission, to be fixed by him, 
on the postage so received, for the 
service, in addition to the regular 
salary.” 


WOULD ALLOW ADVERTISERS TO PAY 
POSTAGE ON REPLIES 


Another bill is intended “To 
provide for the payment by ad- 
vertisers of postage on replies to 
advertising matter.” It was in- 
troduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative McGregor, and, | if 
finally enacted, will proyide 
“That the senders of advertising 
matter who desire to pay postage 
on replies thereto may be ac- 
corded the privilege of depositing 
a sufficient sum to secure the pay- 
ment of postage on replies, un- 
der such regulations as \ the 
Postmaster-General may 
scribe.” 

And in the interests of pub- 
lishers, Representative Kelly in- 
troduced a bill in the House “To 
amend the provisions of Section 
1101 of the Revenue Act of 1917 


pre-_ 
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by striking out the provision 
which increased the rate on sec- 
ond-class sta July 1, 1920, 
and July 1, 1921, and by making 
effective the rates provided in said 
bill for the period between July 
1, 1919 and July 1, 1920.” 

A bill, introduced by Senator 
Fletcher, is intended “To further 
protect interstate and foreign 
commerce, against bribery and 
other corrupt trade practices.” 
It is said in Washington that 
this bill has the backing of 
several powerful trade organiza- 
tions, and that it has an excellent 
chance of being eventually 
enacted. The bill fairly bristles 
with teeth, and since it deals spe- 
cifically with practices that the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
repeatedly condemned, it is evi- 
dently intended to give that or- 
ganization a basis for prompt and 
effective action. 

There are also a number of 
bills in the hands of committees 
that deal with the co-operative 
marketing, merchandising, — stor- 
age, conservation and transporta- 
tion of farm products, fuel and 
other commodities. At least a 
half dozen bills have been intro- 
duced in the House that are in- 
tended to repeal the excise tax 
on automobiles, motorcycles, 
trucks and the like. And there 
are many others that may be of 
particular interest to advertisers 
if they are ever reported favor- 
ably by the committees, or if they 
demonstrate enough vitality to 
warrant reintroduction during the 
next Congress. 


O’Connell-Ingalls Appoints 
G. F. Marsh 


G. F. Marsh has been appointed art 

director of the O’Co - 

tisi ncy, Boston. He was rec 

ith Hope-Innes and Associated Artists 

of Banter. a eal aie e 
- J. Keavy has joined the copy sta‘ 

of the O’Connell-Ingalls quae” 


Foster Gilroy Advanced by 
—~— New York é Vorld”* 
Foster Gilroy has been appointed as- 


sistant advertising manager of the New 


York World and Evening World. For 
the last three years he has been in 
—~ of advertising promotion with 
the World. 
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RITE, but true, is the 

age-old fact that habit rules 
the lives of human beings. 
Individual and collective habit 
is the foundation of successful 
advertising and merchandising. 
Good advertising conquers old 
buying habits or creates new 
ones—or both. 


In another way, habit is a prime 
consideration for the advertiser. 
He must recognize and appeal 
to the reading habits of the con- 
sumers he is trying to reach, in 
order to merchandise most 
effectively. 


People read only the editorial 
columns of one publication, 
others they read straight 
through with equal interest for 
news and advertising. What does 
an enormous circulation mean 
to you, an advertiser, unless the 
readers have the habit of read- 
ing the advertisements? What 
do coverage, concentration, 
editorial and typographical ex- 
cellence mean to you, when 
the people you are trying to 
reach do not read the advertis- 
ing columns—because it is not 


their habit? 


The vast majority of Indianapolis 
families turn to their daily copy of 
lis News for the full 
news of the city, 


The Indiana: 
and tru 


nation and world, for editorial com- 
ment on events of import, and for 
the full and authentic advertisi 
news of the day. The eae 
years ago formed the habit of read- 
ing News advertisements—because 
she cannot run her household 
economically otherwise. To your 
Indianapolis News readers there is 
no difference in interest between the 
editorial and advertising columns. 
Both are of vital importance. 


It is the fixed habit of Indiana 
people to read The News straight 
through. For fifty-three years it 
has been the t Indiana news- 
paper. Its columns are clean. Its 
consistent editorial excellence has 
made and kept it among the v 
first of American newspapers. It 
has always carried the unabridged 
offerings of local merchants. It 
carries more advertising than both 
other Indianapolis papers combined 
and has a greater e delivered 
circulation in Indianapolis than 
both other papers combined. 

Your advertisement in some 

must fight the editorial od se 
for the reader’s attention. In The 
News people deliberately and care- 
fully read the advertisements— 
with interest. It is a fixed reading 
habit. 

Write to Frank T. Carroll, Adver- 
tising Manager of The Indianapolis 
News for complete information on 
The News and the Indianapolis 
Radius Market. Or to Dan A. 
Carroll, r10 E. 42nd Street, New 
York. OrtoJ. E. Lutz, Tower 
Building, Chicago. 
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244% Gain in Circulation 
since 1917 


F A. B. C. FIGURES 
gaat. 35,190 families Monthly Net 
Paid Averages 








MN 1918... ..30,210 families 






61,542 families 


Reon 74,271 families 


ea ea 84,127 families 


7 +t 4 (publisher’ timated 
121,189 families (oudlicher’s cstimet,< 


The reason for this remarkable circulation growth is that an increasingly 
large number of well-to-do families look to House & Garden for sug: 
gestions about buyable merchandise and the most effective expenditure 
of money. They know House & Garden to give, more completely than 
any other magazine, authoritative information on ALL good styles of 
building, decoration and equipment of the home and its surroundings. 


Moral: Advertisers who placed advance schedules in House & Garden 
at the beginning of 1923 saw the value of their contracts enhanced 359 
at no cost to themselves—simply by the magazine’s increase in circula- 
tion. Wise space-buyers will know how to apply this lesson to 1924. 





HOUSE & GARDEN is one 
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419% Gain in Advertising 


since 1917 








P. I. FIGURES 
Annual Totals peers 155,204 lines 
Paid Advertising 
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The reason for this remarkable advertising growth is that advertisers 
have discovered that these well-to-do families not only consult House & 
Garden’s editorial pages for suggestions, but also consult its advertising 
pages for the actual purchase of the materials necessary to work out 
the ideas. No wonder, then, that after nearly quadrupling its advertis- 
ing lineage in six short years—after carrying in 1922 more advertising 
than ANY monthly magazine except the Ladies’ Home Journal—House 
& Garden made a further gain of 40% over its own record in 1923. 


Moral: Get your share of this business—now! 
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Another Record 
of 
Outstanding Significance 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


GAINS OVER 


A HALF MILLION LINES 


of Advertising 
IN 1923 


PROOF conclusive that The Herald provides advertising ser- 
vice above par, because advertisers enjoy to a high degree 
the requisite reader responsiveness of its 


Concentrated and Non-Duplicated Circulation 


within Louisville’s City and Suburban shopping radius, as 
te as its wide circulation over Kentueky and Southern 
ndiana. 


Advertisers who reach this great market through The Daily 
and Sunday Herald vouch for the fact that it’s good busi- 
ness—that’s why they use 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Kelly-Smith Co. 





Marbridge Bldg. - - New York 
CHICAGO BvENING Rost a Ohicago 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR R. J. Bidwell 
LOUTSVILLE HerAw | 742 Market St, - San Francisco 
* Times Bldg. - - Los Angeles 
Rocky MOUNTAIN NEWS 
DENVER TIMES Geo. M. Kohn 
MUNCIE STAR: =| Welton Bldg. - - - - Atlanta 
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Letters That Collect Bills for Small 
Amounts 


Trifling, Yes—But Frequently Deserving More Diplomatic Treatment 
on That Account 


By Maxwell Droke 


“| oot mind collecting the 
big bills,” an executive of a 
large mercantile establishment 
said not many months ago. “We 
have facilities for. getting our 
money with fair promptness from 
such accounts, and even if we are 
compelled to carry the account for 
a while there usually is sufficient 
profit in the transaction to make 
it worth while for us to do so. 
And, of course, if it comes to a 
real showdown, we usually can 
sue and recover a considerable 
portion of the original sum. It is 
the little bills—the two,- five- and 
ten-dollar items—that give me real 
concern. In a business such as 
ours these small sums aggregate 
a considerable sum. Yet the in- 
dividual item is too small to give 
the debtor any great amount of 
worry. He tucks the bill away 
in some obscure pigeonhole until 
he receives another statement. 
And this, as likely as not, follows 
the first to a convenient resting 
place in the ‘I’ll-take-care-of-that 
later’ nook. These little neglected 
bills are the real curse of com- 
merce!” 

And this executive is only one 
of many who are giving real con- 
sideration to the big problem of 
collecting small bills. 

If a man owes you $1,078.50 that 
is sixty or ninety days past due, 
one may, perhaps, use strong lan- 
guage—and strong measures—to 
assure collection. But, one can- 
not very well sling a mean male- 
diction or a fiery phrase at an 
individual who has neglected to 
pay you $7.50 when you know per- 
fectly well that he is easily worth 
a thousand times that trifling sum. 

it is pretty generally con- 
celed by a number of concerns 
thet have many thousands of these 
accounts that best results are ob- 
tained through the use of tact- 
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fully worded educational letters 
—missives that make the thought- 
less debtor see that he is working 
a real hardship on the company by 
his carelessness in remitting. 

Here is a typical example used 
with a good measure of success 
by one of the largest concerns in 
its field: 


Won’t you please take care of the 
enclosed bill, before you forget it? 

It is the third we have sent you, by 
the way—one just after the were 
— and one about a month ago— 
and now we come knocking at your 
door again. 

The amount is insignificant, I know, 
and if it were the only 1 account 
outstanding we wouldn’t bother you. 

But your little debit, plus your 
neighbor’s perhaps, plus all the rest, 
—_- runs into many thousands of 

lollars. And that, plus bookkeeping, 
postage and interest, totals a big debit 
that may become embarrassing when bills 
are paid ev week, as ours are. 

_ Please don’t think us offensively per- 
sistent. Your credit is as good as gold. 
But we want to know that the (name 
of article) is giving genuine satisfaction 
—and your payment will be one 
ay of telling us, 

ny time, by the way, that anything 
goes wrong with our service to you, 
please let us know. And in the mean- 
time, you will attend to the enclosed bill 
right away, won’t you? 


Here is a brief and inoffensive, 
yet remarkably effective little let- 
ter that has a way of bringing in 
remittances “by return mail.” For 
a number of years this letter has 
been used, substantially, without 
changes, by a large mail-order en- 
terprise: 


You probably have our bill some- 
where among your papers, expecting to 
send us your remittance when you have 
a.spare moment. 

Of course, we do not wish to seem 
unduly insistent about such a small 
account. But the payment is now over- 
due, and we must give attention to the 
small accounts as well as to the large 
ones. 

Will you just attach your check to this 
letter, and send it to us in the con- 
venient addressed envelope? Thank you 
ever so much. 
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“Customers are too hard to get 
nowadays to run the risk of los- 
ing them through careless or un- 
tactful collection methods,” the 
head of a large instalment house 
said at a recent conference of his 
collection correspondents. “The 
chances are nine to one that the 
man who neglects his small obli- 
gations, such as ours, does so 
through carelessness. Therefore, 
when we write to him about the 
matter, we should let him know 
that we know the matter has 
simply escaped his notice. Re- 
member, we have invested a con- 
siderable sum of money in secur- 
ing this customer, and we are 
interested not only in collecting 
the small sum he owes, but in con- 
serving our good-will investment 
as well.” 

Here is a letter that, although 
not written by a correspondent of 
the concern just referred to, car- 
ries out the idea expressed by the 
speaker : 


The remittance you intended to send 
us for your first month’s instalment has 
not yet arrived. No doubt, it has either 
escaped your attention or is on its way 
to us now. 

Of course, we can readily understand 
that a little item like this may be out 
of the regular routine of your affairs. 
Consequently, it is rather likely to be 
side-tracked. But for the sake of uni- 
formity in handling thousands of these 
small accounts, you can see how greatly 
a eeppetiet promptness, 

bother to write us, Simply 
B a. check or money order to 
the paeeeens bill and mail it today 
in the enclosed envelope. 


Some houses have met with con- 
siderable success in using what is 
commonly known as the “two- 
man game”; in other words, the 
writer intimates that pressure is 
being brought to bear upon him by 
some higher authority, to get the 
account cleared up, and asks, as 
a personal favor, that check be 
forwarded by return mail. Here 
is a good example of the “two- 
man” type of letter: 


In a few days we must have our 
Seeactaest report ready for Mr. John- 

And, first of all, he looks to see 
foer much we have outstanding on little 
accounts such as yours. 

My showing needs “fxin’ ’ this month 
before Mr. Johnson gets to see it, and 
I am asking you, as a special favor, to 
just pin your check to this letter, and 
send it back by return mail. It will 
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help me out a lot, and I surely would 
do as much for you, 
Thank you very much, indeed. 


At the bottom of the page is 
typed the following notation: 
“This is the way we have your 
account:” followed by a detailed 
statement showing just what the 
item covers. And, by the way, 
this is a very important point to 
consider, in sending out letters to 
collect small accounts. Bear in 
mind that in all probability your 
invoice has been _ side-tracked. 
The debtor may not know exactly 
where to lay his hands on the bill! 
and he may have only a hazy idea 
of just what it covers. Therefore, 
do not merely say to him: “You 
owe us $3.25.. Please send check 
at once.” Refresh his memory as 
to the transaction, either by en- 
closing a duplicate itemized bill or 
by a postscript notation to your 
letter, so that he will have all of 
the information necessary to send 
you a remittance at once. This 
may save your letter from follow- 
ing the fate of earlier communi- 
cations, and being filed for “future 
reference.” 

But you are saying, “All this is 
well enough, but even the most 
diplomatic of letters will not col- 
lect all of the delinquent accounts. 
How shall we handle those hard- 
shelled customers who fail to re- 
spond to the first two or three let- 
ters?” 

Well, here is a letter that one 
company has found effective in 
handling such situations: 


What shall we think? 

There is no fairer or squarer class of 
people anywhere than the business men 
of the United States and Canada. We 
know that because the business men who 
are our customers are conscientiously 
fulfilling their obligations under their 
contracts. 

When our representative turned in a 
service agreement, duly signed by you, 
we felt = we might expect payment 
as a a omised 

e are still certain that it is not your 
inten to have your account classed 

“delinquent.” ut this is our third 
cenbadbr. As a fair and square business 
man, you must realize that we cannot 
submit to further unnecessary expense 
Won’t you mail your check—now—in 
the handy envelope? 


This letter does not browbeat or 
threaten the debtor, but it does set 
him to thinking seriously about his 
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From a Letter 
to Mr. Crowninshield 
from George Arliss 


I read the current magazines 
‘from cover to cover. But with 
Vanity Fair I go further. I 


always look inside. 











Some advertisers who also think 
pretty well of - Vanrry Far 


Wire WHEEL Corp. OF AMERICA 
MAuH-Joncc SALEs Co. OF AMERICA 
GENERAL Exectric Co. 
Lee Tire & RusBer COMPANY 

' Topey’ Furnirure Company 
Georce A. Frost Co. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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obligation. And that is why it is 
so effective in bringing in the 
checks. But, of course, there are 
some who do not respond, even to 
this appeal. And for those folks 
the company has a final letter— 
before turning the account over to 
a collection agency. Here it is: 


“He conscientiously discharges all 
business obligations incurred.” 

“He considers his reputation for in- 
tegrity involved when he signs an order.” 


or 

“He considers a bona fide order not 
necessarily binding, morally.” 

_ “He does not consider an order bind- 
ing if it can be repudiated with im- 
punity.” 

We know it pays to be absolutely 
fair to all our customers. In this 
particular instance we are going a step 
further, and are willing to meet you 
more than halfway. It is our desire 
that you retain your sition in the 
first of the two classifications which 
head this letter; and an equally important 
reason is our desire to preserve your 
credit with us and retain you on our 
records as a satisfied customer. 

Although unusual leniency has been 
accorded you, your account has been 
permitted to become considerably past 
due. Under the circumstances, you, as 
a business man, will realize that we 
should be justified in placing the account 
in the hands of our attorney, but we 
are still governed by our desire to be 
absolutely fair. 

Accordingly, it has occurred to us 
that the original order which we use as 
our authority for entering your order, 
sent to a bank with draft covering the 
balance due attached, will not only 
enable you to refresh your memory as 
to the terms, but will afford you an 
opportunity to make settlement with 
us _ direct. , 

If there is any particular bank 
through which the contract should be 
presented, please supply its name on the 
reverse side of this letter. 


It is pretty generally conceded 
that dues in commercial clubs and 
similar institutions are just about 
the most difficult type of obliga- 
tion to collect. Men who pay their 
grocery and dry-goods bills on the 
first of each month, and even take 
care of the family doctor in a 
fairly prompt manner, do not hesi- 
tate to let their club dues run 
along for month after month. 

To combat this condition the 
board of directors of a certain 
club in a Middle Western city de- 
cided upon a plan of action that 
has proved very effective. Here is 
a portion of the announcement 
that brought in an avalanche of 
checks : 
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Beginning September 15 we are going 
to form a new club within our organiza- 
tion, It is a peculiar club, to say the 
least, since it costs you nothing to get 
in, but will cost you to get out. It is 
to be_known_ as the Delinquent Mem 
bers Club. How long it will exist w: 
do not know, but we are hoping it wil 
be short-lived. 

On the fifteenth of each month, w 
shall publish a list of members of the 
Delinquent Club, taking in all person 
whose dues are not fully paid up in the 
. It is up to you 
whether or not your name is included 
in the list. There is only one way by 
which you can remove yeur name from 
this club, and still maintain your mem 
bership in the J: » and 
that is by paying your dues. 

















To Advertise Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


_ The Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids, Mich., plans an 
advertising campaign during 1924 in 
national magazines, for the purpose of 
popularizing Grand Rapids factories 
and creating a greater demand for local 
products, ‘articipating firms are being 
urgéd to use a shop mark indicating the 
Grand Rapids origin of their products. 
F. Stuart Foote is chairman of a special 
committee in charge of the campaign, 
and is assisted by David H. Browne, 
W. J. Wallace, J. B. oward, and 
Maynard A. Guest. 





American Press Association 
Changes 


Thomas McGinness, for twelve years 
prior to the war with the advertising 
department of the American Press As- 
sociation, New York, has been appointed 
manager of the special daily newspaper 
department of that organization, suc- 
ceeding E. T. Nightingale. Mr. Night- 
ingale has been appointed manager of 
the new Philadelphia office of the asso- 
ciation. 





Forms Advertising Business at 
Toronto 


J. H. Fitzgerald, for seven years 
with the advertising and sales staff of 
The Office Specialty Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, has resigned 
to engage in business for himself as 
an advertising counsel. He will con- 
tinue to handle the advertising of the 
Office Specialty company. 


J. X. Kennelly Joins Blum’s 
Advertising Agency 

J. X. Kennelly has been appointed 

general manager of the Los Bier les 


office of Blum’s Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco. Mr. Kennelly, for the 


last four years has been advertising 
and sales promotion manager of tie 
ompany of 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
California. 
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To keep up-to-date 


“We make it a practice here to look through the ad- 
vertising portion particularly, of American Machinist, 
every week, as it comes out, to keep up-to-date on new 
machine tools and devices, and the section of the paper 
which is devoted to new ideas is certainly very useful.” 


This is from the superintendent of tools and equipment of one of 
Detroit’s biggest automobile plants. 


Keeping up-to-date involves spending. Keeping up-to-date — 
whether in the automobile plant, railroad shop, cleumical equip- 
ment factory, or in plants building machinery of any type, for that 
matter—means buying equipment steadily. 


When the manufacturing executive becomes a subscriber to 
American Machinist he takes it because he wants to spend his 
money in the right direction. 


Not only does he keep up-to-date by reading the editorials and the 
articles where, many times, the spending is initiated—but by 
reading the advertising where the spending is consummated. 


Keep the machinery industries up-to-date on your products—to 
your profit and their profit. 


McGraw-HillEngineering, Industrial, 

and Merchandising Publications are 

straight -line bearers of advertising 
from Industry to Industry 


_ s * . 
jG inist a 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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What Does a 
Furniture Store Sell? 


| ‘'HE JOHN KELLY COMPANY of Marion, Indiana, 

is a good example of a representative merchandiser 
in a city of 25,000. This establishment advertises. the 
fact that they carry on their floors “Over an Acre 
of Furniture.” 


Following are some of the articles which their community buys 
from them: 

Aluminum Ware 

Antiques and Reproductions 
Aquariums 

Awnings (Hammock) 
Baggage (Cases) 

Baskets (Misc. ) 

oe (All Kinds) 


janket 
Cabinets {Sn Index) 
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Clocks (Mantel) (All Types) 


Cookers (Fireless) 


Curtains and Draperies 
Cushions (All Kinds) 
Desks (Office) 
Ends (Book) 
Fans (Electric) 
Furnaces (Pipeless) 







(All Types) 


Mat! 
Novelties (Smokers’) 
Paint: 


Cages (Bird Furniture (Juvenile) Pedestals 
Candlesticks a (Office) *honographs 
Carpets Ham Pictures 

Carpet Sweepers Hampers (Clothes) Pillow 

Carriages (Baby) Heaters (Kerosene, gas, Playground Apparatus 
Casters and Slides Electric) Potte 





ests Humidors 
Chinaware Irons (Electric) Refrigerators 
Clocks (Alarm) Jardinieres Rods (Curtain) 
Clocks (Hall) Ladders (Step) Rugs 


Sereens (Fireplace) 
Sereens (Folding) 
Sets (Telephone) 


Stoves (Coal and Wood) 
Stoves (Coal and Gas) 
Stoves (Gas and Electric) 
Stoves (Gas and Fireless) 


‘ 


Records (Phonograph) 


Stoves (Electric) 
Stoves (Oil) 


Sewing Machines Stoves (Heate 

Shades (Lamp and Swings (Porch t we Lawn) 
Decorative) Tapestries 

Shades (Porch) Tassels 

Sleds Tents 

Springs Fa 

Stands (All Types) 

Statuary (Household) Utensils {Condes} 

Stools bn wD 


Wagons (Children’ 8) 
Washers (Clothes) 
Washers (Dishes) 
Yards (Babv) 


In this establishment about 20 employees 
tread The Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
each month. The following executives are 
also requir readers: Mr. J. W. Kelly, Pres.; 
Mr. R.F Kelly, S Se . and Treas.; Mr. J. A. 
Young, Sales M: t. L. F. Veach, Mgr. 
Draperies —" Mr. W.A. Young, Mgr. 
Rug Dept. 


Secretary and Treasurer 
THE JOHN KELLY CO. 


Ohe Grand Rapid 
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ARION, Indiana, has a 

population of 23,747. 
The John Kelly Company 
serves 20,000 families in this 
and surrounding territoryin- 
cluded in a 100 mile radius. 
They employ 50 people 
and maintain four motor 
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trucks to handle deliveries. 
Their yearly volume of busi- 
ness is approximately 
$500,000.00. 

Buyers from thisstoreattend 
the mid-winter and summer 
markets in both Chicago 
and Grand Rapids. 


The furniture and home-furnishings merchandiser now sells every- 
thing that goes into the home. Manufacturers of all such products 
have found him to be the most satisfactory outlet of any. Have you 


investigated? 


Reprints of this series of sales surveys will be forwarded to executives, 
in convenient form for filing in data files, upon request. 


urniture Record , 


l Baws 


lomes Bureau 
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} The Times-Picayune’s suprem- 


acy in advertising volume in 
the South is maintained uninter- 
ruptedly, year after year. Its 
1923 lead over the next South- 
ern paper was 990,296 lines. 
Such dominant, sustained lead- 
ership implies unusual, steadfast 
results and service. 





Dhe Gimes-Picayune 





IFIRST FOR THE SOUTH 
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Sales Doubled When Modern Ideas 
Took the Place of Old 


The Edward N. Riddle Company Scraps Old-Fashioned Methods and 
Rebuilds Its Business on a Foundation of Modern Principles 


By August Belden 


A PLAN which made it possible 
for a company to double its 
sales in one year is surely worthy 
of notice. This is the sales rec- 
ord made by the Edward N. Rid- 
dle Company, of Toledo, O., in 
1922, and the company accom- 
plished nearly the same thing in 
1923 as compared with 1922. It 
made this record because it ap- 
plied to its business eight funda- 
mental principles of merchandis- 
ing which have been responsible 
for most of our advertising suc- 
cesses. 

For thirty years this company 
has, been making residential light- 
ing fixtures and selling them in 
the same old way—doing a steady 
business and making a living for 
its employees and its owners but 
not piling up a fortune worth 
talking about. But that’s the way 
it has been in this industry. The 
lighting-fixture business hasn’t 
progressed in the manner’ of 
many other industries. Most 
everyone in it has been doing 
business in an old-fashioned way, 
evidenced by the fact that of the 
country’s total annual consump- 
tion of residential lighting fix- 
tures of between $75,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 not one manufac- 
turer with possibly a few excep- 
tions, supplies more than one per 
cent. No one house does a busi- 
ness large enough to compare with 
that done by leaders in other in- 
dustries. 

But J. N. Riddle, vice-president 
ot the company, and the son of 
the founder of the business, is a 
kcen observer of conditions in in- 
dustry in general and for a long 
time had been watching the prog- 
ress being made in other fields. 
Moreover, he has been a consistent 
reader of Printers’ Inx, which 
br adcasts the experiences of 
Pr gressive business men, offering 

sgestions which are helping 


thousands in the management of 
their enterprises. 

In his observance of this prog- 
ress in other industries, Mr. Rid- 
dle saw that, in almost every case, 
there are eight fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying it: (1) quality 
of merchandise. (2) simplifica- 
tion of lines, (3) standardization 
of manufacture, (4) packag- 
ing of goods, (5) standardization 
of selling methods, (6) definite 
schedule of prices, (7) concentra- 
tion of advertising upon a special 
line, (8) education of dealers. And 
back of all, turnover. 


STICKING TO OLD-FASHIONED 
METHODS 


Most of the residential lighting 
fixture industry was doing busi- 
ness, as we have said, in an old- 
fashioned way. There was not 
much evidence of the application 
of modern methods. It was still 
mainly a special-order busi- 
ness. As a rule manufacturers 
did not sell what they made, but 
made what the trade thought it 
wanted. Consequently, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers 
were always loaded with a con- 
glomerate stock of many items. 
Before the Riddle company 
changed its ways it carried a stock 
of over 4,000 units. Today its 
line numbers forty. 

The company did not jump into 
a reorganization of its plans sud- 
denly. It took time to study con- 
ditions thoroughly. It was about 
four years ago that the officers 
of the company thought seriously 
of changing their methods but it 
was about two years after that 
that they began actively to apply 
the principles which they believe 
will, in time, revolutionize the in- 
dustry. In the meantime, Mr. 
Riddle traveled over the country 
to study the situation at first hand. 
He found that conditions were as 
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he had thought. The industry 
was on a low plane compared 
with others. The average yearly 
turnover was not much over one 
and one-half, and this meant that 
a very large gross profit must be 
maintained if one expected to 
make any money. Stocks were 
high and incomplete, there was a 
great quantity of old stuff on 
hand and the goods of too many 
manufacturers were represented 
in dealers’ stocks. 

Price standards were lacking 
and there were no clean-cut meth- 
ods of co-operation between man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. The preponderance of 
dealers knew nothing about dis- 
playing their merchandise, and 
consequently, as a rule, there 
were few real displays,’ just a 
of merchandise arranged 


mass f 1 
any old way, prices mixed, 
periods mixed and so on. Nat- 


urally there were exceptions here 
and there, such as the beautiful 
showrooms of the Beaux Arts of 
Pittsburgh or the rooms of Harry 
Rockaway, in Cincinnati, O. 

To visualize the general situa- 
tion throughout the trade one 
need only to visit the usual light- 
ing fixture shop and look once 
upon the hanging forest of brass 
and bronze. When looking upon 
this hanging mass of many shapes, 
colors and designs, one word leaps 
automatically to one’s lips—con- 
fusion. That word tells the story. 

Mr. Riddle found that a large 
number of dealers seemed quite 
concerned with the state of af- 
fairs. They saw their friends 
making money in other lines while 
they were having a more or less 
difficult time in getting along. He 
found that the majority of dealers 
were ready to listen to a new idea, 
an idea which held a promise of 
stabilizing their business and of 
making it possible for them to in- 
crease their sales and profits. They 
were, in fact, in a mood to wel- 
come the introduction of stand- 
ards. There was a general ac- 
ceptance of the advertising idea 
and what it meant. While dealers 
had had very little experience with 
advertised brands in their own 


business, they had seen the advan- 
tages of them in other fields. 
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When the Riddle company 
found that the trade was ready 
to fall in line with its new plans, 
it set out to put them into active 
operation. During the period of 
investigation the company had 
been gradually reducing its own 
heavy stocks of merchandise, sel!- 
ing out the finished numbers at 
cut prices and turning over the 
parts, patterns and dies of the 
unfinished lines to other manufac- 
turers. The company then pro- 
duced its feature line, which con- 
sisted originally of nine numbers. 
This line was called the Riddle 
Fitment. It was introduced in Mil- 
waukee two years ago to the “mar- 
ket” held by the National Council 
of Lighting Equipment Dealers 
and the National Council of Light- 
ing Fixture Manufacturers, where 
it attracted much favorable atten- 
tion—enough to prove to the com- 
pany that it was on the right 
track. This line was soon increased 
by ten numbers and eventually 
grew to include forty styles, and 
to those styles the company be- 
gan to confine its efforts, having 
eliminated all the rest of the 4,000 
units. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS WERE MADE 


_ The Riddle Fitment was not 
just a line selected from existing 
stocks, It was designed and built 
especially to fit into the company’s 
new plans. There was also a rea- 
son for the word “Fitment.” The 
company believed that the use of 
the word fixture was wrong psy- 
chology. It gave the idea that 
when a fixture was put in place 
it was there for good because it 
was a fixture. This idea in the 
minds of people was a bad in- 
fluence because it tended toward 
keeping fixtures in place too long 
and thus was holding away the 
replacement market. People, the 
company felt, should change their 
electric fixtures oftener than they 
do, as often anyway as _ they 
change their wall-paper or reno- 
vate their homes. This replace- 
ment market, the company be- 
lieves, offers an excellent field for 
future building. 

_The Riddle Fitment line car- 
ried with it two important inno- 
vations, Every member is com- 
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MORE THAN $600,000 
IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


N the eight years of its existence, the School Bu- 
reau of Harper’s Bazar has itself made enroll- 
ments for schools amounting to more than $600,000 
in tuition fees—almost twice as much as the schools 
have spent for advertising in Harper’s Bazar. 


ND this figure is entirely apart from the en- 
rollments schools have made direct from their 
advertising in Harper’s Bazar. 


N the first issue of Harper’s Bazar that carried 

school advertising (March, 1916) twenty-six 
school announcements appeared. In 1923, Har- 
per’s Bazar published as many as 356 school and 
camp announcements in a single issue. 


HE conspicuous success of the School Depart- 
ment of Harper’s Bazar certainly proves that 
Harper’s Bazar is read by well-to-do families who 
can afford to send their children to private schools. 


Harpers Basar . 


2/ IN LONDON 6fcIN PARIS 
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pletely wired throughout. The 
other innovation of the Feature 
Fitment is that each item is packed 
in a specially designed carton. The 
items therefore can be arranged 
on shelves and delivered to cus- 
tomers ready to use, like packages 
of crackers or bottles of olives. 
This is really a new idea in the 
merchandising of electric fixtures 
although it had been tried once be- 
fore. 

A word should also be said 
about the merchandise in this Fea- 
ture Fitment line. Every number 
was developed to accomplish three 
things. (1) To present a high 
standard of beauty of design and 
finish. Only one decoration is used 
and this is the Esperanto decora- 
tion. (2) To offer a complete job, 
that is, wired and ready for in- 
stallation. (3) To be manufac- 
tured in such a way that costs 
could be lowered. This last was 
done by making the product 
mainly from single castings. Here- 
tofore a fixture was usually an as- 
sembled product with many fab- 
ricated parts involving much hand 
labor. By making fixtures of single 
castings they could be made in 
larger quantities than in the old 
way in the same space of time and 
with less hand labor. This alone, 
as can easily be seen, cut manu- 
facturing costs substantially and 
because of the elimination of the 
former vast number of styles with 
all their special order problems in 
addition, manufacturing was placed 
on a volume production basis. 

The company was now fixed 
with a feature line, something on 
which it could concentrate its sell- 
ing effort and to which it could 
apply the force of advertising. 

The next step in the develop- 
ment of the idea was to determine 
the selling principle best adapted 
to carrying out the plans. In the 
old days the company had sold 
the dealer direct, using its fac- 
tory salesmen in the territories 
adjacent to its plant and through 
agents in the East and West. Dur- 
ing the thirty years the company 
had been operating it had been 
able to get a wide distribution for 
its products and the name Riddle 
was well known to the trade. 
However this distribution was on 
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its old complex lines. It must now 
get a new distribution on its fea- 
ture line as quickly as possible so 
that it could begin to use the force 
of advertising. In addition to sell- 
ing the merchandise it must also 
sell its idea and the selling of the 
idea was just as important as 
selling the goods. It could not do 
this quickly with its own smal! 
force of salesmen, there was too 
much ground to be covered. Some 
other way must be found and that 
way, the company believed, was 
to use the sales forces of distribu- 
tors located at strategic points 
which they could authorize as 
their agents. 


STOPPED SELLING TO RETAILER 


Therefore the company stopped 
selling the retailer direct and con- 
centrated its attention on certain 
wholesale houses. It was difficult 
to choose these distributors because 
the wholesaling in this field is 
not well organized. In some places 
distributors had to be made, as in 
the case of one wholesaler in thx 
South who sold everything from 
Coca-Cola to grand pianos. But 
he was selected because he was a 
live wire, seemed to understand 
the Riddle plan and knew how to 
open markets. Another distribut- 
ing agency was given to a house 
selling gas appliances exclusively, 
because it knew how to sell, un- 
derstood modern methods and had 
a number of branches throughout 
the country. 

In standardizing selling meth- 
ods, the company first selected a 
number of wholesalers and ap- 
pointed them authorized distribu- 
tors. The next step was to arrange 
a basis on which the distributor 
was to sell the retailer. The au 
thorized agent plan was carried 
further to include dealers. Dis- 
tributors were asked to contract 
with dealers to represent the line 
in their territories. A contract 
form was printed which contained 
certain stipulations. These con- 
tracts were to be signed in tripli- 
cate, one copy for the distributor 
one for the dealer and one to be 
sent to the Riddle company. The 
company insisted upon having a 
copy for two reasons. It wished 

(Continued on page 49) 
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In 1923, Minneapolis .merchants 
used 1,417,370 lines more Local 
Display advertising in The Journal 
than in the second Minneapolis 
paper. This record-breaking “beat” 
gives The Journal an Average Yearly 
Lead of Over One Million Lines 
for the last 11 years, 1913-1923, 
inclusive. This tremendous testi- 
monial comes from Advertisers 
whose judgment is based on a close, 
continued study of the Minneapolis 


newspaper situation. 


THE 


| IH] MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


peated d in ~~, York, Chicago, and 
Re rs Francisco by O’M:. lara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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The World 
in which we live 


ROM the ancients comes 

a story of three wise blind 

men who were asked to 
examine an elephant and de- 
scribe it. 

“It is built like a tree,” said 
one who examined the animal’s 
leg. “No,” said another, “it 
resembles a snake.” He had 
caught hold of the trunk. 
“You are both mistaken,” the 
third savant said positively. 
“An elephant is built like a 
rug.” He had felt of the ear. 

Nature had unfortunately 
deprived these gentlemen of 
their full powers of observa- 
tion. For them a whole ele- 
phant did not exist. 

How much of that elephant we 
call “the world” exists for you? 

Does prejudice occasionally 
lead you to believe that the 
world resembles a tree of which 
the fruit is bitterness? 


Has superstition often made 
you feel that man is nearer to 
the dust than he is to God? 

In an excess of pride does 
the world sometimes seem like 
a soft rug beneath your feet? 

The world, and the fullness 
thereof, exists only for those 
who think, read and observe. 

The story of a thirteen-year- 
old girl praying for death in 
a humble New Jersey home, 
recently, touched the hearts 
of millions. They learned, 
through the example of forti- 
tude and faith imparted by one 
little sufferer to look more 
kindly on all children. For a 
brief moment Helen Hamilton 
was a greater influence in her 
time than Helen of Troy. 

Writing, almost a hundred 
years ago, his famous “History 
of Civilization in England,” 
Thomas Buckle said in effect: 
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“It is not among kings and 
their wars, their courts and 
their mistresses, their plots and 
their intrigues that we must 
search for the significant facts 
of history; it is to the worker 
in the fields, to the peasant in 
his cot, to the weaver at his 
loom—to the great common 
heart and hope of humanity 
that we should look for the 
sources of those movements 
which have their effect on civ- 
ilization for all time.” 

Searchers for truth were 
obliged to wait long for the 
faintest manifestation of pop- 
ular approval. The _ rope, 
the noose—thumbscrew and 
leaden-boot once rewarded 
searcher and victor alike. 

The founder of a great re- 
ligion executed like a common 
felon; the discoverer of a new 
world dying in chains in a rank 
dungeon; the first exponent of 
a now recognized natural law 
swung high on the gallows— 
these were but a few victims 
of the prejudice, the supersti- 
tion, the pride of power in 
their day. 

But for us another world is 
unfolding, a brighter day 
dawns. Truth still lingers at 
the portal, but Her emissaries 
are no longer slain in cold 
blood. 

TRUE STORY, carrying its 
message to millions, tells the 
truth about the world in which 
we live. 





True Story 
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The procession that marches 
through its pages is made up 
of real people — often frail, 
sometimes heroic, but always 
actuated by the same force that 
moves you and me. Therein 
do they differ from characters 
in fiction who, after all, ‘are 
but creatures of imagination 
tilting with the windmills of 
fancy. 

Here in TRUE STORY are 
stories written from the heart 
on rough pine tables in the 
north-woods; tales of actual 
experience that drop halting’ 
and tearful from the stubs of 
tooth-marked pencils held in 
tired. fingers; . narratives of 
hope penned by wives and 
husbands who move in the best 
society afforded by their en- 
vironment. Judges from the 
bench, preachers from their 
studies, bankers from their 
counting-rooms all contribute 
freely and frankly to the 
monthly symposium of truth 
that goes to make TRUE 
STORY the world’s most pop- 
ular magazine. 

To read TRUE STORY is 
to check up on the facts of 
conscious, every-day existence 
and to embellish the lessons 
imparted by experience. 

Add to the world in which 
you live another and a more 
interesting world than any of 
which you have ever dreamed. 
TRUE STORY is made for 
you. It’s your magazine. 





The Greatest News-Stand Sale of Any Monthly Magazine in America 
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HILE a hundred thousand 


Dress, and go 
Out some place to 
See your car, 
At the Auto Show, 





Eighteen millions 

Sit comfortably at home 
And read about your car 
In The American Weekly 
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That’s advertising! 
In fact, that’s selling! 





Ameri canDeekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 
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“If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color’. "ASK. 
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to have some method by which it 
could retain direct contact with 
its retail outlet and to havealsoa 
dealer list available so that it 
could keep them supplied with its 
direct-mail matter. And _ before 
goods could be shipped to a re- 
tailer the company also insisted 
upon the privilege of approving 
the order, an additional protective 
measure, 

The stipulations in this contract 
are as follows: That dealers agree 
to display for sale at all times in 
1924 at least different 
Riddle Fitments of the 1924 line, 
to co-operate with the Edward N. 
Riddle Company in its merchan- 
dising work, to advertise their ap- 
pointments as authorized dealers 
and to do local advertising or 
make window displays, or both, 
in _conjunction with Riddle full- 
page magazine advertising which 
is to appear every four weeks. 
The contract also contains instruc- 
tions as to how many numbers of 
Riddle Fitments dealers must 
carry. In cities of over 50,000 
population a display of not less 
than twenty-five numbers must be 
maintained at all times. In cities 
between 5,000 and 50,000 fifteen 
fitments and in cities of less than 
5,000 special arrangements can be 
made. Another section of the con- 
tract binds the distributor as fol- 
lows: “In consideration of the 
above, and to protect your inter- 
ests as a dealer, the Edward N. 
Riddle Company agrees not to sell 
any distributor who does not com- 
ply with the following stipula- 
tions : 

“1, Distributor to maintain an 
adequate stock of all numbers in 
the line. 

“2. Distributor to sell only to 
dealers maintaining display in a 
business location and meeting the 
stipulations of the Riddle Dealer 
Authorization Contract and to sell 
only at regular published prices. 
The above requirements are placed 
on Riddle distributors to insure the 
highest degree of fair competition 
and the smallest possible amount 
of unfair competition in the dis- 
tribution of popular selling na- 
tionally advertised lighting fit- 
nents.” 

The most important feature of 
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the contract is’ that the dealer 
agrees to maintain at all times a 
representative display of the Rid- 
dle line. 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS ARE PROTECTED 


By agreeing to sell only to dis- 
tributors who limit their sales in 
turn to dealers meeting this re- 
quirement the company is doing 
what it considers a very important 
thing for the protection of these 
authorized dealers. 

One of the great evils of the 
lighting equipment business in the 
past has been that the dealer has 
had in stock at all times a large 
variety of pieces chosen from a 
great number of lines. This has 
prevented successful merchandis- 
ing of any one line. It has made it 
dificult to secure satisfactory 
turnover. The company wishes to 
get across the idea that a dealer 
should be sold sufficiently on a 
line to merchandise it thoroughly 
or he should not handle it at al!. 
If he cannot merchandise it thor- 
oughly he cannot make money for 
himself or give the manufacturer 
the representation that he should 
have. 

Another reason for dealers to 
live up to the stipulations of the 
contract and do their part in dis- 
playing the line and advertising 
the fact that they are authorized 
agents, is that these things make 
the connecting link between the 
company’s national advertising 
and sales. If prospective custom- 
ers who have read the advertising 
don’t know where they can obtain 
Riddle Fitments, the force of the 
advertising is lost. 

There is a definite retail price 
for each one of the Riddle num- 
bers and a definite schedule of dis- 
counts has been arranged so that 
all distributors and dealers are on 
the same basis. 

As we have said the company 
keeps in close touch with all its 
authorized dealers so that it may 
render whatever assistance it can. 
The most important part of the 
company’s co-operation is the na- 
tional advertising which it is do- 
ing. This includes in addition to 
the full-page campaign already 
mentioned, smaller space in other 
national magazines, space in archi- 
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tectural publications and in a 
journal reaching the real estate 
trade. 

In addition to this the company 
furnishes mats for use in dealers’ 
newspaper advertising, window 
displays, signs stating that the 
dealer is an authorized agent and 
a series of folders for mailing to 
prospective customers. Another 
important feature of the help 
which the company gives is a spe- 
cial report service on new build- 
ing going on in a dealer’s terri- 
tory. This service covers the 
whole country. The reports come 
to the company’s office daily, giv- 
ing the character of the building, 
the builder’s name, the architect’s 
name, the contractor’s name, the 
estimated cost, etc. The company 
writes the builder, the owner, the 
contractor and the architect, send- 
ing a booklet with the letter. The 
company then advises the author- 
ized dealer, giving all necessary 
information so that he can follow 
up the prospect from his end. Spe- 
cial forms are used for both pur- 
poses. 

In addition to this the com- 
pany also maintains a_ special 
planning service. This is a service to 
help prospective buyers plan their 
electric fixtures. Prospects are 
asked to send blueprints, either 
direct or through the dealer, to 
the home office. Here the com- 
pany’s experts go over them and 
suggest certain Riddle Fitments 
for each room and enclose illus- 
trations of the numbers suggested. 
These sketches in loose-leaf form 
are enclosed in a folder which 
gives an impression of careful 
workmanship. The portfolio is 
then sent direct to the customer 
with a letter of advice. The dealer 
is informed that the portfolio has 
been sent so that he can imme- 
diately follow it up. This planning 
service gives the dealer practical 
support in laying out installations 
and also gives him the benefit of 
the Riddle factory prestige. 

As the Riddle company plan is 
a departure from the old-estab- 
lished methods existing in the 
residential lighting industry a 
great deal of educating has to be 
done, both with wholesalers and 
retailers. The company does this 
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work directly with its own sales- 
men. Since the distributing out- 
lets are well arranged for, these 
salesmen can give a great deal 
of their time to this educational 
work. It is a part of their job, 
therefore to work with the job- 
bers’ salesmen and directly with 
the retailers. In addition to the 
work that the factory men are 
doing, meetings are held from 
time to time in each distributor’s 
establishment, at which execu- 
tives from the Riddle company 
are present, for the purpose of 
discussing the Riddle plan and 
driving home the basic principles 
of modern merchandising. A plan 
book is published by the com- 
pany which is called “The Riddle 
Merchandising Book.” This is 
sent to all distributors and 
dealers. In addition to the plan 
book a monthly house-organ is 
mailed to all concerned, called the 
“Riddle Merchandising News.” 
There is one feature to the 
Riddle plan which has not yet 
been mentioned but which is of 
great importance. Styles change 
in electric lighting fixtures as in 
all merchandise which sells to 
the public today. This means that 
at least once a year the company 
must bring out new _ styles. 


‘Naturally at the end of the year 


there will still be left some num- 
bers of the old line which are 
selling well. If the company re- 
tained these styles and then added 
a complete line of up-to-date mer- 
chandise it would some day be 
again in the position of carrying 
too large a line and this condition 
would be reflected clear through 
to the retail outlets. In order 
to overcome this kind of a situ- 
ation a subsidiary company was 
formed for the purpose of taking 
over all the numbers of the old 
year’s line which are continuing 
to sell and then marketing them 
broadcast to anyone who will buy, 
that is, not to Riddle authorized 
dealers exclusively, but to the 
whole trade. This _ subsidiary 
company is known as The Toledo 
Lighting Equipment Company. In 
this way the Riddle line can be 
kept down to its regular feature 
numbers for each season. 

By the application of the prin- 
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Spotlight 


The Chicago Evening 
American gained more 
display advertising 
during 1923 than any 
other Chicago daily or 
Sunday newspaper. 


Its excess in gains over 
the second newspaper 


336,435 
EY eS oa 2 


A Good Newspaper 
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ciples of modern merchandising 
the Riddle company has placed 
itself in a position to grow more 
rapidly than it has ever done be- 
fore. In addition to this it has 
materially benefited its distribu- 
tors and dealers. It has pointed 
the way to greater possibilities 
for all concerned in the residen- 
tial lighting fixture field. In 
fact the work it is doing promises 
to revolutionize conditions in the 
industry. This, of course, will 
take time but step by step other 
manufacturers will undoubtedly 
follow the lead of the company. 

This is just what the company 
wants to have happen. It will 
welcome competition along these 
lines. Mr. Riddle considers it 
very important for the industry 
to apply the principles outlined 
above. Business built upon a 
foundation of this kind will 
benefit all, the public, the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler and the 
retailer. It will tend to lower 
prices, improve the standards of 
merchandise, increase sales, turn- 
over and profits. Therefore the 
quicker the ideas are sold to the 
trade the better for all and the 
speed with which these ideas will 
be acquired and put into practice 
depends upon the number and 
energy of the manufacturers who 
promote them. 





Change in Control of Empire 
State Newspaper Group 


The Gannett Company, Inc., has been 
organized in Rochester, N. Y., by Frank 
Gannett of that city, Frank E. 
Tripp, Elmira, and Prentiss Bailey, 
Utica, to take over the interests -of 
Woodford J. Copeland, Elmira, and 
Erwin R. Davenport, Rochester, in the 
Rochester Times-Union, Utica Observer- 
Dispatch, and the Elmira Star-Gazette. 
Mr. Gannett is also president of the 
Ithaca Journal-News. 

William W. Oliver becomes business 
manager of the Rochester Times-Union 
and Ernest P. Gosling, director of ad- 
vertising and circulation. Frank A. 
Wood remains as advertising manager 
and the personnels of the other publica- 
tions continue unchanged. 





Swift & Company 1923 Sales 


The total sales of Swift & Company, 
Chicago packing house for 1923 were 
approximately $750,000,000, according 
to the company’s income account sheet. 
‘Net profits for the year amounted to 
$13,184,619. 
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Doll Furniture to Be 
Advertised 


Tootsietoy doll house furniture will 
be advertised this year in page space 
of toy papers, and in various juvenile 
publications in the fall, by the Dowst 
Brothers Company, Chicago toy manu- 
facturer, Printers’ Inx is informed by 
W. E. Miller, secretary. Application 
was recently made for registration of the 
trade-mark ‘“‘Tootsietoy,” which the com- 
pany has used since last April. The 
advertising will be handled by the J. L. 
Sugden Advertising Company, Chicago. 


Franklin Dunlap with Dia- 


mond State Fibre Company 
Franklin Dunlap has joined the Dia- 
mond State Fibre Company, Bridge- 
port, Pa., manufacturer of Diamond-F 
products, as advertising manager. He 
reviously had: been with the Dayton 
cale Company, Dayton, O., in a 
similar capacity. At one time Mr. 
Dunlap was advertising manager of the 
peer iter Company at arrisburg, 
a. 








Ray Becker Forms Agency 

Ray Becker, Incorporated, is the 
name of a new advertising service 
agency which has been formed at Chi- 
cago by Ray Becker. 4 

Mr. Becker formerly was _ with 
Boyle’s Publications, Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, and Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 





Jefferson City “Democrat- 
Tribune” Changes Hands 


Controlling interest of the Jefferson 
City, Mo., Democrat-Tribune, pablished 
by Joseph Goldman, has been purchased 
by J. F. Koester, publisher of the 
Missouri Volksfreund at that city, and 
will be continued along the present 
policies. 





Joins Deere & Company 


John Heinz has joined the copy staff 
in the advertising department of Deere 
& Company, Moline, Ill., farm imple- 
ments and tractors. Mr. Heinz was 
recently advertising manager of Lundt 
& Company, of that city. 





“Hotel Operation” Appoints 
M. F. Duhamel 


Maurice F. Duhamel, recently adver 
tising manager of Cohn & Rosenberger. 
Inc., New York jewelry importers, has 
been appointed editor of Hotel Opera- 
tion, New York. 





“The Rotarian” Appoints 
Mid-Western Representative 


The Rotarian, Chicago, has _ ap- 
pointed Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, Chicago, as 
its Mid-Western representative. 


Ja: 
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; Keep the Pace 
fia f in the Entire St. Louis Market 


-F ERE’S the third largest market in the United 
He / States. A great and growing market, with 
a greater purchasing power than ever before. Plan 
Mr. to cover it all in 1924. 


the Buying activity is in full swing throughout St. 


ne Louis and the towns of “ The goth State,” stretch- 
ing out 150 miles from St. Louis in every direction. 

r 1923 has been a buying year in The goth State. 

the 1924 promises bigger business than The 4oth 

‘hi. State has ever known. 

E Notice the trend, as reflected in the advertising 

_ carried by the Globe-Democrat, the newspaper of 


nd The goth State. 


A Gain in the Past Year 
of ‘Nearly a Million Lines 


The 1923 volume was 13,078,936 lines, or 885,184 
more than that of 19292. 


on In National Display Advertising the Globe-Democrat 
ed carried 3,257,199 lines, breaking all its previous reco 

ed Wi) by 269,211 lines. 

the MM In National Display Advertising the Globe-Democrat 
o NA, carried 6,436,908 lines, a 426,834 gain over 1922. 

n \ 
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re 
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Here’s your opportunity for 1924 business: The assistance 
of the one newspaper which covers both St. Louis and 
; The goth State—a city plus its tributary trade territory. 


| Globe-Pemocrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 





p- ES. J, C. Geo. Ki - + San Franci 
a Guy 5: Ging Guetheonid . . Came 
as ba Detroit Assoc. American Newspapers - Paris 
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Bleached ‘Refined 
Ground Wood Papers 


sf a) O a greater degree than any 
53d ore other material, Bleached 
279n| Refined Ground Wood 

= Pulp has the two qualities 
requisite for a fine printing paper— 
great opacity and extreme fineness. 


This is why the Kimberly-Clark 
Company uses this ideal material in 
its book paper. 





Printed samples showing its smooth 
printing surface, chemical affinity for 
ink and opacity will be furnished you 
on request by your paper merchant. 


Kimberly-Clark Company 


Established 1872 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
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YLO ENGLISH 
FINISH 


are carried in stock by the following 
©PAPER SMERCHANTS 


and were formerly listed under the respective trade 
names appearing below: 





ATLANTA, GA.—The Chatfield & Woods Co.....New Process Super—Now Process M. F. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Co -F. 
CHICAGO, ILL,—Bradner Smith & Co. -#. 
Chicago Paper Company. . . Fe 
any Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co Century 8. & 8. C.—Century M. F. 
h d Swigart. Paper Co Irving 8. & 8. C.—Magnolia M. F. 
e CINCINNATI, O.—The Chatfield & Woods Co... .New Process Super—New Process M. F. 
7 (LEVELAND, O.—The Petrequin Paper Co.............+08 ..-Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
ood DALLAS, THXAS.—Graham Paper Company Kennebec 8, & 8. C.—Carthage M. F. 
- DENVER, COLO.—The Carter, Rice & Carpenter ree Co Harvar 
ities Graham Paper Company ennebec 8. & 8. C.—Carthage M. F. 
DES MOINES, 1A.—Carpenter Paper saew of — . F. 
er— Western Newspaper Union FP. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Beecher, Peck & Lewis . F. 
ASO, é Kennebec 8S. & 8S. C.—Carthage M. F. 
1ess, FARGO, N. D. Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
Hyland 8. & 8. C.—Frankton M. F. 
NSAS CITY, MO. Kennebec 8. & 8. C.—Carthage M. F. 
lark Kansas City Paper House Belfast S. & 8. C.—Challenge M. F. 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Paper Co ‘  F. 
il in Western Newspaper Union FF. 
LITTLE by ARK.—Western Newspaper Union +4 
= 4 
. 
MIN . F. 
Soth PR SSHvILLE, ; Kennebec 8. & 8. C.—Carthage M. F. 
Kennebec 8. & 8S. C.—Carthage M. F. 
y d 
y for NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥.—The Canfield Paper Co. 
ilk Finish Opaque Super—Sitlk Finish M. F. 
YOU fPokLanoMA cITY, OKLA.—Kansas City Hast House, 
Belfast 8. & 8. C.—Challenge M. F. 
lant. Western Newspaper Union Hyloplate—Hylo M. F. 
OMAHA, NEB.—Carpenter Paper Co Superior 8. & 8. C.—Hawthorne M. F. 
Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co... ¥ A 
Western Paper Co. Hylopiate—Hylo M. F. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Canfield Paper C 
ny silk Finish Opaque Super—Sik Finish M. F. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Chatfield & Woods Co., New Process Super—New Process M. F. 


PUEBLO), COLO.—Colorado Paper Co Harvard—Bellview 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Western Newspaper Union go pee ns M. F. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Paper Co Belfast S. & 8. C.—Challenge M. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—General Paper Co................ Hyloplate—Hylo M. 
SIOUX CITY, IA.—Western Newspaper Union 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co.... Hyloplate—Hylo M. 

TOLEDO, 0.—The Commerce Paper Co «++. Warwick 8. & S. C.—Process M. 

WICHITA, KANS.—Western Newspaper Union....... Hyloplate—Hylo M. 
These papers carried by above distributors in all standard sizes and weights 
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This Man Might Be a “Find” For You 


- XN EORGE HAMMESFAHR has me use this page each month 
to talk about our writers—and myself. He likes me to make 
the stuff snappy, to get the attention of you advertising men. 

This month I want to be serious; but I very much want your 
attention. Instead of talking about writers or myself, I want to 
talk about a chap who is in a devil of a fix. 

It was from Sir Philip Gibbs that I heard his story. The man 
is an Oxford graduate; he served a year in the English Army and 
then in the British Diplomatic Service in Denmark, Sweden cand 
Norway, and finally in the English Embassy at Petrograd. In 
Russia he was in prison during the revolution, and when he got 
back to England he found that his people had lost all their moncy; 
so he had to leave the Diplomatic service. 

If you have been in England in the last four years, you know 
how many men of that sort there have been looking for jobs— 
well educated, finely poised fellows, anxious to earn a living but 
unable to do so in a country where the unemployed are numbered 
in seven figures. 

This man is now working for an insurance company at a salary 
of one hundred and sixty pounds a year; about seven hundred dol- 
lars a year in our money. He wants a job in America. All he 
asks in the way of salary is enough to make up for the difference 
in the cost of living here. He is a manly, fine fellow, and he has 
a charming wife. 

Sir Philip Gibbs recommends him unreservedly, and if you 
regard that recommendation as highly as I do, it means a lot. 

If any of you know of a job for this man, get in touch with me. 
Sir Philip and I will see that he gets over here to take it. 
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A Recapitulation of “Eleven Ways 
to Build an Advertising 
Appropriation” 


A Summary of an Article That Appeared in 1920 in Printers’ INK. and 
Has Been Constantly in Demand 


Poster Apvertisinc Co., Inc. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx; 

We have had several inquiries re- 
garding an article on the subject of 
“Eleven Ways to Build an Advertising 
Appropriation,”. which appeared in 
Printers’ Ink of December 9 and De- 
cember 16, 1920, 

If possible can you supply us with 
these two issues or photostatic rints of 
the article as it appeared in both issues? 

Poster ApvertisinGc Co., Inc, 





Joun O. Powers Company 
New York, Jan. 2, 1924. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx; 

A few days ago we requested of you 
over the telephone a few reprints of 
the article which appeared in your pub- 
lication about a year or so ago entitled 
“Eleven Ways to Build an Advertising 
Appropriation,” 

About a year ago you supplied us with 
a dozen of these reprints and they have 
been so useful that we feel a n for 
some more. If you can supply us with 
them, we shall greatly appreciate it. 


Joun O, Powers Company. 


Tue Geyer-Daytron Apvertisinc Co. 
Dayton, Ox10, Jan. 3, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Some time within the past year or so 
you ran an article telling about eleven 
or twelve different ways of computing 
an Ba ye oy appropriation. 

Vould you please let ‘me know the 
exact issue in which this article appears? 
Tue Geyver-Dayton ApvERTisinG Co, 


HE article referred. to in these 
letters was run in two instal- 
ments and appeared in the issues 
of December 9, and 16, 1920. 
Searcely a day ‘has passed since 
the appearance of these instal- 
ments. more than three years ago 
that * Bee one. letter has not 
come .inquiring about them, 
Beorinks, of the article were. made 
at the time but. have long been 
exh austed,, 
in view, however, of the con- 
tinued interest in. this feature we 
think it best. briefly to recapitu- 
late the: eleven; methods :described 
in the article. These methods: are: 
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(1) By taking out an insurance 
policy in the form of advertising 
investment to protect a company’s 
accumulated good-will. 

(2) By taking a certain per- 
centage of the salés. Sometimes 
the sales figures for the past year 
are used and in other cases the 
anticipated sales for the coming 
year form the basis of the compu- 
tation. 

(3) By an assessment: on a cer- 
tain unit of the product, Here 
also the number of units sold in 
the previous year-or the number 
of units that is expected will be 
sold in the coming year may be 
used. 

(4) By putting all the money 
that can possibly be obtained into 
advertising as an investment ‘in 
future sales. This is a demon- 
stration of superior faith in ad- 
vertising on the. principle of 
casting bread on the waters. The 
investment. may- be out of. all 
proportion to the immediate sales 
or pfofits of the . business. 

(5) The budget system. 

(6) By finding out how much 
advertising it takes to get a new 
user or a new dealer for a given 
product and then appropriating 
enough money to get as many as 
are needed that year. 

(7) By investing in advertising 
to buy inquiries or direct sales. 
This is the usual mail-order 
method. 

(8) By ascertaining the min- 
imum job to be accomplished: by 
the company. and then deciding on 
the mediums and the size space 
necessary to “put over” the task: 

(9) By-appropriating a certain 
percentage of the previous year’s 


rofits. 

(10) By following in the foot- 
steps of competiters. According 
to this plan an advertiser watches 
the activities of his competitors 
and then sets aside enough adver- 
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tising funds to equal what they 
are doing, or go them one better. 

11) Combining the percentage 
of sales and budget systems. 
When this plan is used a definite 
percentage of sales is unfailingly 
appropriated each year, say 3 per 
cent.. This is placed in an adver- 
tising fund. Then an advertising 
budget is decided on which is 
taken from the fund. The budget 
varies according to the exigencies 
of the business. It may be more 
than the amount derived from 
the percentage of sales, but more 
often it is less. Where it is less, 
the difference piles up in the 
fund for use in those years 
where more advertising is needed 
than is provided by the current 
assessment on sales. 

At the time the article appeared 
it was explained that this classi- 
fication was purely arbitrary. 
Some of the methods described 
probably duplicate others. Again 
it would be easy to subdivide 
other of the methods and thus 
extend the list almost indefinitely. 

The foregoing recapitulation 
briefly explains the eleven 
methods, but perhaps it may be 
well to give a few words of ex- 
planation of each plan: 

Method No. 1. This was a 
plan proposed by Printers’ INK. 
All of the other plans are in 
actual use by some advertiser, but 
Method No. 1 was a suggestion 
made by Printers’ Ink whereby 
a company could insure its good- 
will through advertising much 
as it can insure its buildings 
against fire or its physical 
assets against any other form of 
loss. It was detailed in the dis- 
cussion of this method that the 
principle of insurance could be 
applied to good-will protection as 
it can to anything else. If a 
county fair is willing to pay a 
premium of $700 to protect itself 
from rain for a period of four 
hours, advertisers should be will- 
ing to P% a premium of a few 
hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising to protect a good-will 
valued at many millions. 

Method No. 2. This is one that 
is used most commonly. Prob- 
ably the majority of all. adver- 
tisers arrive at their appropria- 
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tions by an approximation of this 
method. One reason for its popu- 
larity is because of its mathe- 
matical simplicity. A point to 
be remembered about this method 
however, is that the percentage 
that is cused in one industry 
should not be used as a criterion 
in’ some other industry where the 
conditions are entirely different. 

Method No. 3. Many adver- 
tisers find it more convenient to 
take a case of their product as a 
unit for measuring advertising 
and sales appropriations. They 
budget everything on the case 
basis. Salesmen are allowed so 
much a case for salary, so much 
for traveling expenses, etc. The 
reason this method is used in 
some businesses is because the 
money value of the product fluc- 
tuates widely or else the money 
value is not known until the re- 
turns are received from the trade, 
such as when goods are sold 
through auction markets. We 
find this unit plan of calculation 
applied more frequently in associ- 
ation campaigns than in individual 
campaigns. 

Method No. 4. According to 
this method an advertiser invests 
in the future sales of his business. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx once 
issued a booklet entitled “What 
Advertising Can Do for Your 
Business,” which explains this 
method paradoxically with this 
piece of advertising wisdom; 
“The real way to decrease your 
advertising expense is to increase 
it.” According to this plan if the 
law of diminishing returns is ob- 
served, money really cannot be 
spent on advertising. It brings 
back enough sales to pay for 
itself and a profit besides. The 
articles explain, however, that in 
many instances this law must be 
accepted on faith. An advertiser 
cannot always get back his money 
the first, the second or third year 
of his experience. He must have 
courage to go on building up a 
good-will investment with the 
assurance that some day it will 
begin to pay adequate returns. 
This has been the experience of 
innumerable advertisers. 

Method No. 5. The budget sys- 
tem is coming into such wide use 
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agate lines of paid advertising in 
1923. Of this hitherto unprecedented 
total, The News printed 22,542,660 
lines of display advertising. This 
places The Detroit News first in 
America in display advertising and 
points out how your 1924 appropria- 
tion may win the greatest success. 
Advertisers should use The Detroit 
News first. No other city of more 
than a million is so thoroughly cov- 
ered by one paper. 
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in the. financial management of 
governments, businesses and even 
honfes that no explanation is re- 
quired as to the use of the budget 
systems in handling an advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

Method No. 6. When this 
method is used the advertiser 
tries to determine how much new 
business a market should yield in 
any given period. Or he may 
try to determine how much busi- 
ness he can reasonably expect to 
get out of a new market. Esti- 
mates of this kind should be made 
conservatively and then the ad- 
vertising appropriation made large 
enough to enable the manufac- 
turer to achieve his estimate. 

Method No. 7. Since this is a 
method most commonly used by 
mail-order advertisers, it - is 
familiar to most of the readers 
of - Printers’ InK. Mail-order 
advertisers, department stores and 
others of this type try to make 
their advertising pay its way as 
it goes along. They must make 
their appropriations with this end 
in view. They advertise for 
definite, immediate results. In 
the mail-order business particu- 
larly, advertising results as com- 
puted according to the law of 
averages have been reduced to al- 
most a mathematical certainty. 
When this plan is followed the 
appropriation usually depends on 
how many inquiries or sales the 
advertiser feels he can profitably 
buy. Skeptics often scoff at this 
method, claiming that there can 
be no advertising relationship be- 
twéen an advertiser’s sales and his 
advertising. There are the expe- 
riences, however, of any number 
of advertisers to prove that such 
a relationship can be well estab- 
lished. 

Method No. 8. The original 
article on this subject said that 
this may not be so much a method 
itself as it is the result of a 
method. It was decided, however, 
to list this particular method 
among the eleven ways to build 
an appropriation because many 
advertising men believe that it is 
the only thing about an appropri- 
ation that counts, They do not 
care how the appropriation is ar- 
rived at so long as it is adequate 
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enough to “put over” the job that 
is projected. Even after a cam- 
paign is under way, with the ap- 
propriation fixed agctérding to 
some of the methods éited, it is 
discovered that the campaign is 
slipping as a whole or in certain 
sections, because the amouut 
being spent is not large enough to 
make an impression orto outstrip 
competition. In this case it is 
customary to throw appropria- 
tion raising methods to the winds 
and to dash enough money into 
that section to “put the campaign 
over,” regardless of what. it costs. 
Any advertising agency can cite 
many examples showing how nec- 
essary it is to have an adequate 
amount of money to “put over” a 
certain definite job. 

Method No. 9. Many manufac- 
turers are in the habit of plowing 
a good portion of their profits 
back into the business. The 
profits are budgeted and turned 
over to various departments of 
the business. A certain amount 
of it may go to additions to the 
plant. Some of it may go for 
increased sales promotion, some 
for advertising, etc. 

Method No. to. This is not a 
scientific method but unfortu- 
nately it is used by many con- 
cerns, They advertise because 
their competitors are advertising. 
Fortunately many concerns that 
started to advertise this way dis- 
covered the value of advertising 
because of the experience and 
then continued to advertise re- 
gardless of what their. competitors 
were doing. 

Method No. 11. This method 
is not used to any great extent. 
The nearest experience _ that 
comes to it is that of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, 
which company back in 1917 set 
aside a fund of $1,000,000 to be 
used for trade-mark advertising. 
The fund was to be applied solely 
to advertising but not to be 
used necessarily in any one year. 
There are other advertisers, who, 
while not using this exact method, 
follow it in principle. They aim to 
set aside a certain amount 
of money for ad ing each 
year. This appropriation remains 
in the advertising fund “whether 
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E.l.ou Pont og Nemours & Company 


WILmInOTON, DELAWARE 


AoveRTisinG DEPARTMENT December 21, 1923 
, 


Mr, C, W, Fuller, Adv. Mgr. 
Photoplay Magazine 

231 West 57th Street 

New York City 


Dear Mr, Fuller: : 


Youth and Pyralin, —- young women and 
toilet sets. The two naturally go together and we 
look upon Photoplay Magazine - appealing strictly 
to that 18 to 30 age group - as reaching a valuable 
part of our market. 


Of importance, too, is the influence of 
the soreen carried through the editorial pages of 
Photoplay: a spending suggestiveness for lovel 


things that lends Weight to the advertis 
of Pyralin Toiletware, 3 
Very truly yours, 1 use . 
D. OF ADVERTISING, 











PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE predonf!™ 
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or not it is used in one year, 
where it remains to be used any 
year when the regular appropria- 
tion for that year may not be 
ample.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


A Quality Appeal Sells 
in a Glutted Market 


INK or Swim,” aptly de- 

scribes the alternatives which 
a business has to face when called 
upon to sell a quality product in 
a glutted market. Advertising 
has many times proved a life line 
under such circumstances and the 
judicious use made of it usually 
provides an interesting story. 

A recent example is the special 
gasoline advertising campaign 
which has been conducted during 
the last five months by the Asso- 
ciated Oil Company, San Fran- 
cisco, to combat unusual condi- 
tions in the gasoline market. 

In California the over-produc- 
tion of crude oil in 1923 was so 
great that in many instances the 
production and marketing of in- 
ferior grades of gasoline resulted. 
The main selling appeal of in- 
ferior quality gasoline is low 
prices, 

An apparent saving is a pow- 
erful consumer. magnet. The ul- 
timate saving obtained through 
purchase of quality products is 
not always readily discernible 
even aftef the proof of demon- 
stration has been furnished. 

But the fallacious wisdom of 
bargain buying is being slowly 
dissipated by the educational 
campaigns of many national ad- 
vertisers. The prosperity of 
established organizations is never 
dependent on chicanery. Never- 
theless, many honest businesses 
are ruined through loss of that 
consumer patronage accorded fly- 
by-night competitors. The As- 
sociated Oil Company faced such 
a situation. 

“The Associated Oil Company’s 
policy for nearly a quarter of a 
century has always considered 
quality of primary importance in 
all of its products,” J. E. Hol- 
brook of the company, says in 
telling Printers’ Inx of this par- 
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ticular campaign. “Furthermore,” 
continues Mr. Holbrook, “we are 
firmly convinced that the average 
motorist desires a quality gaso- 
line that will give the greatest 
amount of power and the most 
miles per gallon. It was with 
this idea in mind that we decided 
to supplement our general adver- 
tising campaign with one stress- 
ing the advantage of sticking to 
quality gasoline. 

“In our copy we used the ‘Sus- 
tained Quality’ appeal, stressing 
the fact that motorists could 
thereby be assured of the most 
service and satisfaction at all 
times. The point that fluctuation 
in the quality of gasoline materi- 
ally interfered with the econom- 
ical and efficient operation of an 
automobile was also stressed in 
the copy. 

“In this campaign we have used 
thirty inches of space in the news- 
papers of the larger cities of 
California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. Insertions have appeared 
weekly for a period of approxi- 
mately five months. 

“The copy used is short but 
strong and direct. Hand letter- 
ing in the headlines has been 
effectively used and the layout of 
the copy has been of such a 
nature that the advertisement 
dominated the page on which it 
appeared. 

“The results that have been ob- 
tained from this ‘Sustained Quality’ 
campaign have been very satisfac- 
tory in every respect.” 


James McCreery & Company 


Advance R. U. Brett 


Ralph U. Brett, for the last few years 
advertising manager of James McCreery 
Company, New York department 
store, has been advanced to the position 
of merchandise manager of all ready-to- 
wear apparel, 
William J. Brown, Jr., has become 
advertising manager. He was assistant 
advertising manager. 


Elected Vice-President of 
Carpenter-Morton Company 


A. Irving McLaughlin, for the last 
thirty-nine years with the Carpenter- 

orton Company, Boston, Carmote var- 
nishes and Colorite fabric dyes, was 
elected a vice-president at a _ recent 
meeting of the board of directors. 
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RADE-MARKS are an essential 

factor in modern merchandising. 
Hundreds of thousands of names, de- 
vices and designs have been devised and 
registered at Washington. Our Trade- 
Mark Bureau has indexed and classified 
788,282, to date—thus creating the 
most complete list in the world. We are 
always glad to offer the facilities of this 
bureau to those wishing to make trade- 
mark investigations. 


Recently a Philadelphia house tele- 
graphed to Cincinnati asking us to in- 
vestigate the possibility for registration 
of certain names. In exactly 62 minutes 
from the time the telegram left the 
sender, he had received his telegraphic 
reply giving the information requested. 
The completeness of our trade-mark 
service, not only in making trade-mark 
investigations, but in the creation of 
registrable designs and names, is unique. 
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The business of Color Printing Head- 
quarters is the production of anything 
that can be printed or lithographed. 

Packages, labels, cartons, folders, cards, 
window displays, counter containers, 
streamers, calendars and art reproduc- 
tions are but a few of the color things 
that wedo particularly well. And, should 
you need a trade-mark design, device or 
name that can be registered, our Trade- 
Mark Bureau is at your service. 


If you are a user of color printing, it 
may be to our mutual advantage to 
become acquainted. Whether you may 
require a simple little job in color or a 
complete color campaign from package 
to the last word in window trim, you are 
assured of our best efforts. In short, 
our color printing can help you sell 
your goods. A letter to us, stating -your 
problem, will start things moving, with- 
out obligating you in any way. 





THROUGH OUR PLANTS AT 


CINCINNATI :: 50 Beech Street 
BROOKLYN :: 90N. 3rd Street 
BALTIMORE :: 444 Cross Street 
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What Is Engraving from the 
Point of View of the Public? 


The Federal Trade Commission Answers the Question 


Special Washington Correspondence 
>) VER since the invention of 
-4 photo-engraving and _ similar 
methods of reproduction, the 
word “engraving” has _ been 
bandied about the industry with 
many and varied qualifications. 
Within the trades this practice 
deceives nobody; but the public 
generally considers engraving to 
be that process which leaves the 
ink raised above the surface of 
the paper, a result achieved by the 
impression of an engraved copper 
or steel plate. And a recent de- 
cision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission supports this public belief 
by forbidding the use of the word 
“engraving” in the advertising and 
selling of stationery produced by 
any other process. 

The decision is interesting be- 
cause it conforms with the Com- 
mission’s activity in regulating the 
branding and advertising of silk 
hosiery, Sheffield silverware and 
other products, and it is sig- 
nificant because it indicates a 
broadening of the Commission’s 
regulatory effort which undoubt- 
edly promises relief for other 
industries cursed with the imi- 
tation evil. Furthermore, the de- 
cision has the power behind it 
of several favorable court de- 
cisions in cases involving similar 
practices. 

The engraving industry is not 
large, compared to many others, 
but it is important. In 1921, the 
country’s volume of business in 
engraved products, according to 
the United States census for that 
year, amounted to $27,494,000, and 
this total does not include the 
output of many small operators 
whose annual business was $5, 
or less. 

On January 22 of last year, the 
National Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, issued a 
Trade Service Bulletin on the 
subject of an increasing danger 
to this business which stated: 
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“Imitation engraving has come 
into’ the market in recent years, 
and, in many cases, is being 
advertised and sold as genuine. 
The misnomers under which it is 
masquerading . . . are used in- 
correctly and firms selling the 
imitation product under such 
names are fostering misrepre- 
sentation, although unknowingly 
in some instances.” 


NUMEROUS COMPLAINTS 


So there were well founded 
reasons for numerous complaints 
that reached the Federal Trade 
Commission after the producers 
of imitation engraving began to 
advertise and market their goods 
as “Relief En raving,” “Plateless 
Engraving,” “Process Engraving,” 
and with the use of other phrases 
that invariably utilized the name 
of the genuine process. 

The Commission, after making 
investigations, issued formal com- 
plaints against three manufac- 
turers, charging that they were 
using unfair methods of competi- 
tion in interstate commerce. Evi- 
dence has been heard in two of 
the cases, briefs have been drawn 
by William C. Reeves, attorney 
for the Commission, and the other 
day the Commission issued a cease 
and desist order against Turner 
& Porter, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The formal complaint against 
this concern states the legal 
authority of the Commission in 
the case, describes the business of 
the respondent, and continues, as 
paragraph two: 

“Respondent, in the course of 
its business produces sta- 
tionery by a process which it 
designates as ‘Relief Engraving,’ 
although such process is not en- 
graving, and in no way includes 
the process of producing an im- 
pression on such stationery from 
engraved plates: That the sta- 
tionery sold by respondent is 
produced upon a type press from 
ordinary type faces, and, while 
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the ink is still wet, a chemical in 
powder form is applied, so that it 
will adhere to the wet ink, and the 
stationery is then passed through 
a baking process in which the heat 
causes the chemical to fuse and 
present a_ raised-letter effect, 
which causes stationery so pro- 
duced to resemble, in appearance, 
to some extent, stationery upon 
which impressions have been 
made from engraved plates.” 

The complaint was issued on 
February 7, last year, an an- 
swer was returned by respondent 
on March 26, and later a_ hear- 
ing. was held before a trial ~ 
aminer whose report sustained, 
all essential particulars, the 
charges stated in the Commis- 
sion’s complaint. The hearing 
also brought out the fact that 
respondent’s method of selling 
was mainly through department 
and other stores, to which the 
product was advertised and sold 
as’ “Relief Engraving.” Several 
witnesses from such stores testi- 
fied that respondent’s product was 
sold by them as imitation engrav- 
ing, that it was offered at about 
half the price of genuine engrav- 
ing; and that it was used mainly as 
a substitute when sales of en- 
graving could not be made be- 
cause of the high price. 

The Commission’s brief uses 


this. testimony convincingly in its ° 


contention that any use of the 
word “engraving” ini designating 
the process of “raised printing” 
is misleading and constitutes an 
unfair method’ of competition. 
And.because of its bearing on the 
use of established names in other 
industries, perhaps the most im- 
portant feature of the brief is 
the following paragraph: 


The words “engraved” or “engraving,” 
particularly when, applied to invitations, 
announcements, — callin cards,  letter- 
heada, envelopes and similar social’ and 
business stationery. have been well known 
and understood by the public for a long 
period of years to include only such 
products. as result from the impression 
made .from .engraved plates in which 
haye been stamped, cut or carved, let- 
ters, sketches, designs or inscriptions 
from which the reproduction is made; 
that the process used by respondent, as 
set out in Paragraph Two hereof, so 
simulates engraving in appearance and 
finish that the same is calculated and 
has the capacity and tendency to mis- 
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lead and deceive the purchasers into th: 

erroneous belief that such product wa 

the result of an impression made from a: 

e —— plate commonly known to th« 
lic as engraving. 


In substantiating this definition 
as the one adopted by the Com 
mission in the case, the brief then 
quotes the Century Dictionary, 
The New International Encyclo- 
pedia, Corpus Juris and Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica, and further 
strengthens its claim with the 
following : 


“The Supreme Court of the 
State of New York in the case 
of In re American Bank -Note 
Company, 58 N. Y., Sup. 275, in 
construing a statute of that State 
which required that public print- 
ing be done in a certain manner, 
held that ‘Public Printing’ within 
the intent and meaning of the pro- 
visions of the statute did not 
include ‘Engraving’ or printing 
from engraved plates.” 

Now, in issuing its cease and 
desist order against Turner & 
Porter, Inc., the Federal Trade 
Commission officially approves the 
definition of engraving as set out 
in the brief. The concern is 
ordered to discontinue advertising 
by publishing circulars, catalogues 
or other mediums in which the 
claim is made that the phrase 
“Relief Engraving” has been 
registered in the United States 
and Canada as the trade-mark of 
the respondent. The concern 
must also cease using “Relief En- 
graving” or the word “Engrav- 
ing” to describe stationery and 
other printed matter sold by it 
which ‘have been printed from 
inked type faces or similar de- 
vices, and which: donot have 
thereon impressions from en- 
graved plates and which have 
been given a raised-letter effect 
by application of a chemical in 
powder form to the ink while 
still wet. 





Studebaker Advances George 
E. Willis 


George E. Willis has been made man- 
ager of export sales of the Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend, 
Ind., succeeding H. S. Vance, who, as 
previously reported, was advanced to 
sales manager. Mr. Willis has been 
with the compariy since 1911. 
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E Automobile Show is over! Motor car manu- 
facturers used about 5% more regular space in New 
York papers than they used last year, but their er, 
lineage ‘in THE WORLD was 23% and THE EVENING 
WORLD 27%. 


Automobile Advertising Show Week 
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1923 1924 Gain 
THE WORLD - - ~- 57,041 70,131 13,090 


T aoe 
THE EVENING WORLD 19,389 24,653 5,348 
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Automobile advertisers have learned, like the New York | | 

merchant, that the way to sell anything to New Yorkers is to 
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buy the greatest concentration of New York City circulation. | 
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City Water Company 
Adopts Advertising as a 
Permanent Policy 





Citizens of Indianapolis Have Op- 
portunity of Learning All about 
Their Water Supply and Its 
Vital Importance to Their Well- 
Being through Newspaper Ad- 
vertising 


WI a virtual monopoly of 
the city’s water supply, the 
Indianapolis Water Company has 
taken large space in newspapers in 
that city to “sell” its organiza- 
tion, service and product to the 
public. 

Commenting upon the campaign 
the management of the company 
explained to a Printers’ INK 
representative: “We do not have 
in mind conducting an advertis- 
ing ‘campaign’ as we understand 
the general application of the 
term. In other words, our ad- 
vertising is not to be a mere ‘flash 
in the pan.’ It is our plan to run 
an advertisement each Monday in 
three newspapers and to continue 
this educational work as a perma- 
nent policy. 

“Probably there is no single 
factor of more importance to pub- 
lic health, safety and comfort 
than the water supply of the city. 
But, unfortunately, this is one of 
the institutions that are simply 
taken for granted. Scarcely one 
per cent of the population appre- 
ciate the importance of an ade- 
quate supply of ‘pure water. 
Probably not one-tenth of one 
per cent have the slightest concep- 
tion of the great effort and tre- 
mendous expense which the In- 
dianapolis Water Company is 
forced to shoulder in order that 
Mr. Average Citizen may always 
have an abundance of wholesome 
water at the turn of a faucet. 

“And so we are going to tell 
our story to the citizens of In- 
dianapolis. We are going to do 
it as graphically, as forcefully, and 
yet as simply as we possibly can. 
It is our purpose to make these 
Monday chats an institution in In- 
dianapolis. We want folks to re- 
gard our announcements as news; 
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to get in the habit of looking each 
Monday to see what the water 
company has to say.” 

Advertisements of the company 
have been running since early in 
November. They have discussed 
the subject of water supply from 
a number of different angles. 

At the suggestion of, and in 
close co-operation with the local 
school board, advertisements for 
the next fifteen or twenty weeks 
will take the form of educational 
bulletins to the school children of 
the city. More than 50,000 In- 
dianapolis school children are re- 
quired by the board to familiarize 
themselves with the water supply 
of Indianapolis. This is in line 
with the modern plan of practical 
education. Appreciating the fact 
that pure water is a prime neces- 
sity in the life of the city, the 
board has mapped out a course of 
study on this subject, covering the 
winter months. The advertise- 
ments of the water company will 
be used in the class-rooms as “text- 
books.” 

It is probable that these bulletins 
will be presented in the manner of 
an imaginary inspection tour of 
the various departments and prop- 
erties of the company. 

Advertisements published by the 
company up to the present time 
are divided about equally between 
the straight educational and the 
“human-interest” type. 





Cudahy Packing Company 
Profits Increase 


The Cudahy Packing Company, Chi- 
cago, Old Dutch cleanser, Goblin soap, 
Puritan hams and bacon, etc., reports 
gross sales of $190,289,000 for the fiscal 
year ended October 27, 1923, as com- 
pared with $160,164,000 in the previous 
fiscal period; $173,695,000 for the 1921 
period, and $288,802,000 for the 1920 
period. Net profit after Federal taxes, 
expenses, etc., is given as $2,010,198 
for the company’s last fiscal year, in 
contrast with $1,231,499 in the 1922 
period; a loss of $1,569,563 in the 
1921 period, and a profit of $624,288 
for the 1920 period. 





Chicago Office for School Book 
Advertising Company 


The School Book Advertising Com- 
pany of New York has opened offices 
in Chicago. The executive offices will 
remain in New York. 
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Confidence 


in the Buying Power 
of the Farm Family 


Expressed in Advertising 
Lineage for Three Years 


| 


Gain 
over 1922 
24.5% 




















aE : 


1921 1922 1923 


Aggressive manufacturers realize the importance 
of a complete sales and advertising program that 
includes the farm market. 


One of the most important buying groups in this 
market are the 750,000 farm women reached exclu- 
sively by 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Wa tace C. RicHarpson, Inc. STANDARD Farm Papers, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave., New York Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
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Hitting Two Major Problems with 
One Advertising Campaign 


How Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., Philadelphia, Got Protection for Its 
Trade Name, Vici Kid, and at the Same Time Influenced 
the Style Market in Favor of Its Product 


By John A. Lutz 


BELES in the power of ad- 
vertising—a belief transcend- 
ing that placed in the efficacy of 
the ruling of any court—has a 
striking illustration on the decision 
of Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., 
Philadelphia, to employ national 
advertising to protect its regis- 
tered mame, Vici—to keep it 
specific for the Foerderer leather. 

The demand for a decision to 
protect this name arose from the 
fact that Vici had become so well 
known among consumers and the 
shoe trade that there was a dis- 
position to apply the name to all 
kid leather. 

It was not that Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc., was in any danger 
of losing its exclusive right to the 
name; for the company had never 
sanctioned or acquiesced in any 
way to its use generically. On the 
contrary it had employed adver- 
tising with direct intent to protect 
its right. Over a period of years 
it had advertised in trade publica- 
tions, always stressing the fact 
that “there is only one Vici kid— 
there never has been any other.” 
It is a matter of record* that ad- 
vertising is regarded by the courts 
as first-class evidence of a manu- 
facturer’s endeavor to protect his 
trade name. 

So far as the Foerderer com- 
pany was concerned the danger 
in the generic usage lay in the fact 
that through the rather loose ap- 
plication of this trade name by 
the shoe trade and often by the 
uninformed buying public, Vici 
kid though specified by the re- 
tailer and sold by the shoe manu- 
facturer, was often not delivered. 
While this was substitution, in 


*See “Advertising a Trade-Mark Is 
Better Than Advertising a Trade-Mark 
—_ ” by Gilbert H. Montague of the 

York Bar, in Printers’ Inx 
May 31, 1923, page 3. 
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the vast majority of cases it was 
not malicious substitution. Never- 
theless, the Foerderer company 
was not receiving the full volume 
of business ordered on Vici kid. 
It was clearly a merchandising 
danger—not a legal one. 

While the campaign which had 
been running regularly in business 
papers as well as in several direc- 
tories in the shoe industry, had 
been effective to a certain degree 
in correcting this misuse, it had 
not gone far enough. It had not 
reached the mainspring of reaction 
—the consuming public. So action 
was determined upon. 

In addition to this problem 
there was another: A sales 
obstacle created chiefly by adver- 
tising and which, therefore, ad- 
vertising alone could remove. 
Style preferences in footwear had 
been running to suede, patent 
leather and satin. It was the be- 
lief of the Foerderer company 
that Vici kid, because of its 
peculiar qualities—softness, plia- 
bility, toughness, fine grain—was 
uniquely adapted to the style re- 
quirements of the day. Why, 
then, could not advertising be 
used effectively to broaden the ac- 
ceptance of kid by style designers? 

The Foerderer organization had 
inherited a confidence in adver- 
tising from its founder. When 
Robert H. Foerderer perfected his 
tanning process about 1890 and 
gave birth to Vici kid he knew 
that not only the trade must be 
informed of his discovery, but 
the public must be told and sold. 
He concluded the best way to reach 
the shoe wearer was through the 
shoe buyer—the mother; and he 
knew he could best reach the 
mother through her child. There- 
fore, he inaugurated a “sampling” 
campaign to tie up with his gen- 

eral and trade advertising and 
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merchandising efforts. To the 
mother of every child born in the 
United States in an entire year, 
Mr. Foerderer offered, free of 
charge, a pair of baby’s shoes 
made from’Vici kid. Later on, 
when thousands of babies were 
wearing Vici kid shoes, Mr. 
Foerderer inaugurated “Doll 
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PROTECTING THE TRADE NAME AND INFLUENCING STYLE 
WERE THE TASKS GIVEN CONSUMER COPY 


Days,” at retail stores throughout 
the country. Any little girl, ac- 
companied by an adult, who 
brought her doll into the retail- 
er’s establishment on one of the 
“Doll Days,’ could have it out- 
fitted, without charge, with a pair 
of shoes made from Vici. This 
“sampling” was widely advertised 
by merchants in their local ad- 
vertising. It hastened nation- 
wide acceptance of Vici by the 
consuming public. 

So, in its present difficulties, the 
Foerderer company, called an ad+ 
vertising agency into conference, 
outlined its problems and asked 
advice. Interpreting the prob- 
lems in terms of desired results, 
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the agency two major 


objectives ; 


saw 


(1) To impress definitely upon th 
general public and all branches of th 
shoe trade the fact that ‘‘There is onl; 
one Vici kid—that there never has bee: 
any other”; and that this leather wa 
manufactured exclusively by Robert H 
Foerderer, Inc. 


(2) To broaden the acceptance of kid 
in general and Vici kid 
in particular as a_ sho 
material, because it is 
uniquely adapted to th: 
changing style require 
ments of the hour, 


Before the prepara- 
tion of any copy was 
undertaken much re- 
search work was done 
to determine whether 
or not national adver- 
tising could be profit- 
ably employed to 
achieve the ends 
sought. The informa- 
tion obtained pointed 
conclusively to - the 
wisdom of a national 
campaign and its ex- 
pediency. Then a 
merchandising tour of 
the manufacturing 
trade was undertaken 
by representatives of 
Robert H. Foerderer, 
Inc., accompanied by 
executives of the 
agency. The plan was 
greeted enthusiastic- 
ally by the trade. 
Virtually 100 per cent 
of the shoe manufac- 
turers called upon 
agreed to co-operate, giving 
assurance that in every instance 
where Vici kid was specified, they 
would cut it in filling the order. 
A very appreciable percentage 
further agreed to feature Vici 
kid shoes in their trade circulars, 
catalogues, and other advertising. 

In this merchandising work the 
proposition was brought to the 
trade on the basis of dollars and 
cents. It was pointed out that the 
business which this campaign 
would: create would necessarily 
have to be cleared through some 
shoe manufacturer before Robert 
H. Foerderer, Inc., as. manufac- 
turer of the leather, could feel 
the effects of its advertising. In 
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other words, it was made clear 
that the campaign was for the 
shoe manufacturer, before it be- 
came a business stimulator for the 
Foerderer company. 

Bearing in mind that one major 
object was to influence styles; 
character, distinction and refine- 
ment were made the keynotes of 
both the text and the art work. 
The correction of misuse of the 
name by trade and public was 
left to reiteration of the trade 
name linked with “Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc.” and to well- 
placed and well-turned phrases as 
to exclusiveness of manufacture. 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., was 
not selling trade name protection 
—it was selling Vici kid leather 
and shoes; and that in itself 
would take care of misusage. 

The consumer copy had two 
themes: That in the first three 
pieces was the influence Vici kid 
had on shoe styles and the part it 
played in bringing footwear “into 
the world of fashion.” To illus- 
trate: “The shoe history of the 
world changed on that day,” was 
the caption of the first national 
advertisement in the campaign. 
The text of the copy. (and in no 
case did the text of any piece in 
the consumer series exceed 125 
to 150 words) read: 


It was a momentous day in the history 
of shoes when Robert Foerderer 
revolutionized methods of leather tanning 
and gave to the world Vici kid. 


The shoes of Vici kid that you buy’ 


today are strong and sturdy. They are 
a beauty to the eye in lustre, color and 
finish, They are firm to the foot, yet 
pliant to the touch. They are flexible 
to‘ every dictate of fancy and fashion. 
They are adaptable to all designs. 

Shoes of Vici kid ame popular 
thirty-three years ae. They are even 
more popular t 

Buy shoes of Vici kid for dress, for 
flexibility, for scftness, for style. 

No other leather combines all the ad- 
vantages of Vici kid. 


The illustration showed a woman 
from the hips down, purposely 
truncated to rivet attention on 
the footwear. This, enclosed in a 
frame, was superimposed upon a 
cross panel, in gray tone, con- 
trasting strikingly the fashions 
of 1890 with those of today. As 
shown in the panel, not a shoe 
tip protruded from beneath the 
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dragging skirts, and scarcely less 
dragging were the trouser legs. 
Attractive shoes demanded ad- 
miration and so the skirts went 
up. The same type of illustration 
was used in the second and third 
pieces, except that in the second 
the panel illustrated the source of 
the kid—“the skins of pure bred 
goats.” 

The second theme was the im- 
portance of footwear in dress. 
Each piece of copy was a definite 
message of interest to those who 
desired to be well dressed and 
correctly dressed. ‘“Fashion—the 
perfect blending of apparel and 


footwear” ; “Appearance—the visi- 
ble expression of refinement” ; 
“Taste—the expression of i 


dividuality’—these were the cap- 
tions. Around them was woven 
the copy appeal. 

The next three pieces got down 
closely to Vici kid shoes them- 
selves. “Elegance—in footwear.” 
“Consistency—in footwear”; and 
“Satisfaction—in footwear”—these 
were the display lines. 

All of the consumer copy, after 
the first three, has the general 
heading in large type, “The Foot 
Aristocratic,” and all carry as 
the closing line “There is only 
one Vici kid—there never has 
been any other.” 

The business-paper advertising 
in double-spreads in two publica- 
tions was part of the plan to 
merchandise the consumer ad- 
vertising campaign. In each case 
these double-spreads consisted of 
reproductions of advertisements 
on the left half of the spread and 
a talk on the right half, telling 
the retailer and manufacturer how 
the consumer campaign would in- 
crease his business; why shoe 
wearers want to know the advan- 
tages of one leather over another, 
and that “no other leather com- 
bines all the advantages of Vici 
kid.” . Space was also employed 
in a third trade publication and 
in export publications. 

-In every piece of business- 
paper copy, in addition to the 
tail-line “There is only one Vici 
kid—there never has been any 
other”’—somewhere in the text it 
is clearly stated that Robert H. 
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Why Do We Publish 


House Organs? 
By Thomas Dreier 


We publish house organs for the same 
reason that armies send a rain of giant 
shells into the opposing lines before 
the soldiers are sent over the top. 


These giant shells don’t capture 
trenches or take prisoners. They clear 
the way and make the work of the 
infantry easier. 


To send the infantry against solidly 
entrenched forces without the aid of 
the artillery would be a criminal waste 
of men. 


To send salesmen up against cold 
prospects is a criminal waste of time 
and energy. 


Man power must be conserved. Every- 
thing that will help salesmen to do 
their work more quickly and easily 


must be used. 


(More next week) 


Charles Francis Press 


Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Over 2,000,000 
Copies a Month 





If the 2,000,000 families in 
which McCall’s Magazine is 
read all lived on a single 
street-—a home every 25 
feet—the houses would line 
both sides of a roadway from 
Boston to San Diego. 
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Statement 
M‘Call Street 




















7 McCall Street 
i Condition, as of Dec. 31, 1923, of the 
P Two Million Families Living’ on McCall Street i p 
eG ASSETS oft 
F Cash on Hand and in Banks p hs 
: Subject to Check. $ 300,000,000 eee 
Atak, Cash on Deposit in Savings icon +14 
EL A ere Ferre 1,600,000,000 a 
Value of Homes Owned..... 5,000,000,000 Pg 
“Sh. Household Goods and Fur- 
: Dt + scheet > ¢00 pace 1,100,000,000 
= ES Clothing and Personal Be- 
ae CES 51h arate 5:6 6.0 Malg a Ba 530,000,000 
~%&z Liberty Bonds and Other 
EE nog s&s an» 0.0.6 1,200,000,000 
Value of Automobiles Owned 1,150,000,000 
Surrender Value of Life In- 
surance Policies..... enters 600,000,000 
$11,480,000,000 
LIABILITIES 
Current Household Accounts 
NE Siig ns 0b os 94s ole 450,000,000 
Mortgages on Homes Owned 2,500,000,000 
oans on Life Insurance 
I ew Snaindnd n> ocoide 0s bb 90,000,000 
Loans on Other Security... . 250,000,000 
NE Sl Patio s'oNia vec deans 8,190,000,000 
$11,480,000,000 
McCall Street has quick assets of 
‘more than three times current liabilities. 




















Analysis of 


HE. values shown above 

cover only home and per- 
sonal finances and do not in- 
clude business operations of any 
kind. The figures are based on 
the United States Census, the 
report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, dated December 23, 
1923, and other reliable statis- 


tical data for the country as a 
whole. The census of 1920: - 
gives the total number of? - 
families .in’*the United States” 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 


Chicago «San Francisco 


Statement 
as 24,351,677. The magazine- 


reading fantilics total about 
12,000,000. McCall’s Magazine 
goes into 2,000,000 of these 
homes, or one-sixth of the en- 
‘tire market for all nationally 
advertised products. 

If you make or sell a product 
that McCall Street can use, 


* McCall's) Magazine will carry 


your message to every one 
of these 2,000,000 jprosperous 


homes. » 


West 37th Street, New York City 
Atlanta © 
i,’ * 
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Foerderer, Inc., originated Vici 
kid and is the exclusive maker, 
and that this campaign was 
planned by that company to sell 
more shoes of Vici kid. This 
trade copy ran monthly. _ 
Then there was the direct- 
mail merchandising literature— 
four broadsides, measuring when 
opened out, 29 inches by 29 inches. 
They were sent folded to be re- 
ceived in a 12 by 14% inch 
envelope. These went to the shoe 
industry. They went out quar- 
terly, were printed in four colors, 


showed reproduction in “life 
size” of the three consumer 
advertisements for the quarter 


immediately following and gave a 
summary of the advantages of 
cutting Vici kid, stocking Vici 
kid, and suggesting Vici kid shoes 
to customers. The magnitude of 
the campaign, its continuance, and 
its sincerity of purpose were re- 
flected in the character and im- 
pressiveness of these broadsides. 
Then there was a series of enlarged 
letters, signed by the president 
of the company, again giving the 
purpose of the campaign and as- 
suring its continuance. With each 
letter went a return card, request- 
ing sample clippings of the new 
colors in which Vici kid could be 
obtained. 

What of the results achieved? 
Although this campaign has run 
but ten months, field researches 
give indication that the misuse 
of the trade name Vici kid in ad- 
vertising has practically ceased. 
Furthermore, the shoe industry 
appears to be lending its active 
co-operation, and to make Vici kid 
mean Vici kid only and not kid 
leather generally. 

But there is another result which 
might be credited to good-will: In 
a year when style preferences ran 
to almost any other shoe material 
than kid, the Foerderer company 
has marked itself as a leader com- 
pany because of its aggressive ef- 
fort to broaden the acceptance of 
kid by style designers of. shoes. 
Also, in a year when business was 
obviously at e this company 
has materially enhanced its pres- 
tige and standing with the trade. 

To the sales force of the 
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Foerderer company this result has 
been. a stimulus and a help in 
overcoming a sales resistance born 
of style tendencies. 





New Strength Given an Old 
Contention 


Gitzsert H. Montacue 

Counsettor at Law 

New York, Jan. 12, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article in your issue of January 
10 entitled “A Jobber’s Right to In- 
fluence Manufacturers Not to Sell Chain 
Stores,” in which you reported the de. 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States rendered Janua 7 in 
Washington in Federal Trade Commis. 
sion vs. Raymond Brothers-Clark Com- 
pany, is a splendid news achievement. 

Although I have a standing order with 
the Clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to send me immediately 
— publication copies of all decisions 
of this character, was able through 
your enterprise to find out all about this 
decision twenty-four hours before I re- 
ceived from the Clerk my copy of this 
decision. 

Since this decision was rendered on 
January 7, and you probably had to 
go to press January 8, and the issue 
containing your article was in my hands 
early on January 10, it is hard for 
me to see how you accomplish all this. 

Your article, furthermore, contained 
an excellent history of the case, and 
set forth very comprehensively the argu- 
ments urged by the successful party in 
the Supreme Court, all of which made 
the article more valuable than any mere 
sopert of the court’s decision could pos- 
sibly " 

I have | contended that, next to a 
subscription for the official decisions of 
the Federal and State Courts, a sub 
scription to Printers’ Inx was the 
highest essential for the library of any 
lawyer who is called to advise upon 
questions relating to business competi- 
tion, and this latest example of your en- 
terprise adds force to my contention. 

Gitsert H,. Mownrtacve. 


Sphinx Club to Hold First 
1924 Meeting 


The Sphinx Club of New York will 
hold its first meeting of the new 
year on January 23 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. The program includes ad- 
dresses by Sir Charles Higham, of 
London, Hon. James é Davis, Secre- 
tary’ of Labor, and George Chappell, 
author. 




































Directory Association Changes 
Name 


_ At a_special meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Business Directory Publishers 
held at New York, it was voted to 
oy 3 the association’s name to Busi- 
ness Reference Publications. No change 
in the officers or committees was made. 
























Building 
Circulation 


on a 


SOUND BASIS 


Durinc Decemser people expressed 
their desire for The Literary Digest 
at the average rate of 1,400,000 
a week. 

These 1,400,000 paid 10 cents a 
copy on the news-stand or $4.00 a 
year as subscribers. 

This is a large circulation; but by 
no means so large as The Digest 
deserves—and can get. 












$700,000 carefully invested 


We Have just completed mailing 
15,000,000 letters and in the two 
months, November and December 
1923, we put 22,000,000 circulars 
into the mails. 

Ourcircularizing listis obtained by 









combining all the telephone subscribers 
and all the automobile owners in the 
United States. There are 6,000,000 
automobile owners who do not have 
telephones. Then there are hundreds 
of thousands in the professions and in 
business who are not owners of auto- 
mobiles or listed as telephone sub- 
scribers. Eliminating duplication, we 
have more than 15,000,000 names 
on our working list. 

This is the largest mailing list evermade. 

It reaches nearly one out of every 
seven people in the country. 

It costs $700,000 to prepare, address, 
stamp and mail 22,000,000 letters. Of 
course we sent outatest letter in advance 
and we knew before they were mailed 
exactly how many replies we would get. 


Advertising did it 


TuERE Is no doubt that our remarkable 
returns from circularizing are due to 
advertising. Before we began to advertise 
in 1916, no such huge mailing list could be 
employed. For eight years we have adver- 
tised in newspapers everywhere, in street 
cars and through “Fun from the Press” 





TS 


on the screen, so that now we can make 
these tremendous mailings pay a profit. 

We want you and every advertiser to 
know just what kind of circulation The 
Digest secures through the mails, and in 
what way premiums are used to secure 
initial subscriptions. 


A prize for promptness 


For THIRTY YEARS we have offered in our 
circulars a prize for promptness to new 
subscribers who subscribe a¢ once. Out of 
our total circulation in the year 1923, 
exactly 286,748 subscribers or less than 
one in four received a premium. 

No matter how many new subscrip- 
tions we write by this method in any one 
year, our records show that we renew 
65%atthefull priceand wehaveNEVER 
given a premium toa renewal subscrib- 
er. We sell one year subscriptions only 
andthe subscriber must renew every year. 

The Digest renewal is by mail, at the 
full price, and is due in the fullest 
measure to reader demand. 

Weare able to invest larger and larger _ 
sums in circulation building because we 


do invest our money CAREFULLY. 








1924 will be a big year 


Besipes this stupendous direct mail 
work, we are continuing our national 
advertising. We will spend a total of 
more than $2,000,000 to secure new 
desirable additional readers for The 
Digest in 1924, knowing that we can 
renew and keep all the best of them 
permanently. 

These new subscribers will be se- 
cured exactly as we have secured those 
we now have—the ones that our inves- 
tigation shows are 73% executives or 
owners in their businesses or profes- 
sions—and whoare therefore multiple 
buyers. From the monster list of 15, 
000,000 names The Digest will auto- 
maticallyselectitsown kind of people. 

That is the only kind that keeps 
on reading The Digest. 


The literary Digest 


WE AVERAGE %’s Old Subscribers, % 

New. We average less than 7% in arrears, 
and no subscriber is carried more than six 
months. We net more than $3.00 peryearon 
every new subscription and $3.90 on re- 
newals. We offer an independent, individual 
market. No weekly magazine duplicates 
more than 25% of The Digest circulation. 


























Sounding Out Consumers’ 
Preferences in Advance 


Manufacturer Presents His Goods to a Cross-Section of His Market to 
Find Lines That Will Be in Greatest Demand 


By Leonard 


HAT will be the public de- 
mand? What will they 
buy? 

These questions keep everybody 
guessing who sells lines of mer- 
chandise where the style factor 
enters in any degree into consid- 
eration. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers all lie awake nights and 
get gray hair, trying to find the 
answer, to this perennial problem. 

The ‘tremendous question of 
what will strike the popular 
fancy, is by no means confined to 
manufacturers of wearing ap- 
parel. It is in many ways just as 
much a problem in many other 
businesses, particularly in those 
lines of industry which make 
articles that are luxuries rather 
than necessities. 

Suppose you are a manufac- 
turer of some article like elec- 
trical fixtures. Of course you 
make up your designs to conform 
to the well-known styles of archi- 
tecture: 

A Colonial home requires fix- 
tures that are in keeping with 
that style of building. But there 
are dozens of styles of electrical 
fixtures that will fit in. with this 
kind of a house. How is a manu- 
facturer or distributor in this 
line of business to know what 
the public is going to like? 

It is common knowledge, too, 
that a few styles are almost al- 
ways big sellers in almost any 
line of business, while the rest 
are simply trailers. 

If you are acquainted with any 
builders or real estate operators, 
they will tell you that they have 
more than once lost the sale of 
a house, because the wife or 
daughter of the prospective pur- 
chaser did not like the design of 
the electrical fixtures, or of the 
fixtures in the bathroom, or the 
wall-paper, or for some other 


Etherington 


reason that would seem trivial 
to the average man. 

No matter how astute a manu- 
facturer may be, or how closely a 
buyer keeps in touch with tRe 
demands of his clientele, he will 
make costly errors of judgment 
now and then. 

How are such mistakes to be 
avoided? Perhaps, though, it 
would be better to ask how close 
can one come to gauging the 
taste and desires of one’s public, 
and what is the best way to find 
out what is most likely to meet 
the fancy of buyers. 


ASK THE PUBLIC 


Charles S. McNulty, of the 
Decorative Metal Company, of 
Taunton, Mass., declares that the 
best way to find out what styles 
are going to hit the fancy of the 
public, is to ask the public what 
they like best in your line. 

The Decorative Metal Com- 
pany manufactures a variety of 
goods, one of which is a line of 
what are known as_ boudoir 
lamps. Mr. McNulty’s problem 
in this particular case is to find 
out what Madam is likely to 
choose when she buys a boudoir 
lamp for her own home, or to 
give as a wedding or Christmas 
present. How he solves the prob- 
lem is interesting, and may prove 
valuable to others. 

“Boudoir lamps 
popular novelty,” said Mr. Mc- 
Nulty. “They are decorative, 
and are made in a variety of 
styles to match furniture and 
styles of decoration. Besides 
being used on the dressing table 
of a woman’s bedroom, they are 
very popular for use and orna- 
mental purposes in other rooms. 

“We make them,” he continued 

“in a large variety of styles and 
designs. In past years, when we 
had brought out a new design, 


are a very 
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which we thought would prove an 
excellent seller, we have fre- 
quently been disappointed, and 
have lost considerable money, 
because it did not meet the popu- 
lar fancy. 

“On the other hand, styles that 
we considered mediocre, and in 
some cases designs that we con- 
sidered in bad taste, have proved 
wonderful sellers. 

“As we could never seem to 
gauge the public demand, we de- 
cided to let the women tell us 
what they liked, and to base our 
efforts on what we learned in 
this way. Our factory is located 
in a city inhabited by people of 
practically all grades of Society. 
We have neighbors with money 
and considerable taste, others with 
less money and sometimes less 
taste, and many others with abso- 
lutely no taste at all, in the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of that 
word, 

“Our lamps are bought by 
people in all grades of society, 
from the owner of the city man- 
sion or country estate, to the 
dwellers in tenements and con- 
gested city flats. If we could get 
a number of average women to 
tell us which of our styles they 
liked best, we thought we would 
then have a very fair idea of 
what the average woman through- 
out the country would buy. 

“First of all, though, I want 
to tell you about a man,” said 
Mr. McNulty, “who owns a large 
store, that caters to people of 
limited means. We showed him 
practically every design we had 
in stock. When none of these 
suited him, we made up some in 
accordance with what we thought 
he wanted. But he would have 
none of them. 

“As he was likely to be a large 
purchaser, if suited, our designer 
worked hard to try to please 
him. At last, in disgust, he 
turned out a lamp that was, to 
our minds, a perfect horror. He 
put on great daubs of the most 
glaring colors, some of which 
actually hurt one’s eyes, and 
formed the most startling and 
uncouth contrasts. 

“When it was finished we 
showed it to our man as a. sort 
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of joke. To our great surprise, 
he declared that was just what 
he wanted, and gave us a sub- 
stantial order. He has been a 
consistent customer ever since, 
so he evidently knows just what 
his customers like. 

“But to return to my plan for 
finding out what women will 
probably select. We asked a 
number of the women living in 
and around Taunton to come to 
our display rooms, where we had 
placed one of each of our various 
styles of boudoir lamps on exhi- 
bition. 

“We asked each woman to 
point out the lamp she would buy 
if she had her choice. The 
selection of these women lay be- 
tween a few styles. And no 
matter how many women we 
showed them to at various times, 
the choice was confined to these 
few lamps. 


BRINGING IN THE WORKERS’ 
RELATIVES 


“On one occasion we put a 
number of lamps on display, and 
invited about twenty-five women 
relatives of workers in our fac- 
tory to look them over and tell 
us which they would prefer to 
own. We wanted at this time to 
find out what styles would ap- 
peal to the average middle-class 
woman. 

“Among the lamps on display 
was the atrocity selected by the 
store owner I have told you about. 
Much to our surprise, fourteen of 
these women picked out that 
lamp as their first choice. 

“This made us more than ever 
convinced that this man_ had 
gauged the likes of his customers 
correctly. We also realized that 
the average woman has a lot to 
learn about what is really artis- 
tic and beautiful in matters of this 
kind. It confirmed our opinion, 
moreover, that our one best bet 
in finding out what women would 
buy, was to ask a number of 
women of a certain average 
standing to look at our samples, 
and tell us which ones they liked 
best. 

“We have found this method 
of testing the public taste very 
valuable. It has enabled us not 
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only to gauge the demand every 
season, but it allows us to con- 
centrate our manufacturing and 
selling efforts on a few good num- 
bers, each. of which we have 
found by experience will prove a 
good seller. 

“We have come across some 
curious facts and prejudices in 
our efforts to find out just what 
will sell. For instance, we make 
one very distinctive pattern in a 
lamp that is somewhat smaller 
than the average. It is, to my 
mind, a beauty, simple and chaste 
in design, with little ornamenta- 
tion. We have never sold this 
particular lamp to a man buyer, 
but almost every woman buyer 
falls for it at once, and she gen- 
erally buys more of this number 
than almost any other. The fact 
that practically all of them re- 
order, is proof that the design 
is a favorite with women at large. 
Yet, in spite of this fact, and 
no matter how insistently we tell 
a male buyer how the women 
buyers take to it and the numbers 
they dispose of, never a man has 
yet given us a single order for 
this particular design. 

“So strong has our faith de- 
veloped in this plan of letting 
women look over our various 
styles before offering them for 
sale, that nowadays we _ hardly 
ever think of placing a new de- 
sign on the market without put- 
ting it through this test. What 
twenty-five women of a certain 
class will like, is likely to be the 
choice of twenty-five thousand 
women of the same stratum of 
society. If you can gauge the 
likes and dislikes of that number 
of women in the various grades 
of customers to whom you cater, 
you are fairly certain of knowing 
what the average woman in any 
class will buy. 

“T know that this method of 
finding out the tastes of the pub- 
lic has helped us very materially 
to solve the difficult problem of 
gauging the public taste in ad- 
vance.’ 

There are, of course, many 
lines of business where this 
method of finding out the taste 
of the public will not apply. But 
there are certain lines where it 
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surely could be used to good ad- 
vantage. The likes and dislikes 
of the public, especially of women, 
often run so contrary to what 
one would expect, that any method 
that will help to solve the prob- 
lem in advance, will certainly be 
welcomed by everyone who can 
make use of it. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
A. J. Logan Company 


The A. Logan Company, Pitts 
burgh, for the last { forty years a manu- 
facturer of beds and bedding, in 1924, 
will advertise its product for the first 
time in newspapers of Pittsburgh and 
other cities in neighboring territory. 
The campaign will be handled by the 
W. S. Hill Company, advertising. agency 
of that city. 





Plan Magazine Campaign on 
Airotanks 


The K & W Rubber Company, Dela- 
ware, O., tire accessories, plans a mag- 
azine campaign on Airotank inner tubes, 
Ora Krichbaum, of the company, in- 
forms Printers’ Ink. Application was 
recently made for registration of the 
word “Airotank” as a trade-mark. The 
company claims use since last June. 





J. P. Simpson Returns to 
Screen Advertising 


James P. Simpson, who eight years 
ago established a screen advertising 
business now known as the Pickering 
Theatre Advertising Company, Dallas, 

x., has returned to that company as 
president, after an absence of more than 
a year. 


C. M. Bardine Starts Printing 
Business 


C. Myers Bardine, for the last two 
years vice-president and advertising man 
ager of the Judy Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has started a printing and pul 
lishing business under the name of (. 
Myers. Bardine & Company, at that city. 


H. B. Winne, Director, Boston 


Varnish Company 
H. B. Winne, for the last four years 
sales manager of the Boston Varnish 
Company, Boston, Mass., Kyanize var- 
nishes and enamels, was elected a ii- 
rector of that company at a recent mect- 
ing of stockholders. 











Borden Company Transfers 
H. J. Mountrey 


Howard J. Mountrey, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Borden Sales 
Company, New York, has been appointed 
Western district sales manager with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 
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this fellow Gets on the Job 


She CINCINNATI 
ENQUI RER 


One of the Worlds Greatest Newspapers 


—is resting on the doorsteps of 98% of 
Cincinnati’s real buying public— 98% 
of the 64,660 families that earn over 
four-fifths of Cincinnati’s total income. 


Can You Make a Better Buy? 


1. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO 
s q I. A. KLEIN 
50 Fast 42nd Se. 742 Market St. 76 West Monroe St. 
New York San Francisco 
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True Leadership 


That this popular magazine of the 
Hardware field exerts leadership in the 
true sense of the word is evidenced by 
the way in which its editor works in the 4 
field. A large part of his editorial work 
comes from the inspiration and obser- 
vation made possible by store-to-store 
contact with Hardware men, not back 


of his desk. 


Not only that but he is constantly in 
touch with thousands of Hardware 
Dealers through the demand he is in as 
a public speaker. 


His editorial messages, too, are eagerly 
read by the Hardware trade, for he 
always has things to say in an interesting 
way; and that’s why the magazine, the 
oldest in the field, has a unique and 
powerful reader interest. 


Have you seen a copy lately ? 
Ask us for one. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Hardware Dealers 
Magazine 


The oldest hardware monthly 
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P HIGGS of Sydney 





- the R. F. Higgs & Co., 
n the Ae @«=- Ltd, of Sydney, Austta- 
db m8 P ™ lia, are typical readers 
Yl 4 of the AMERICAN 
n the EXPORTER. They are 





work fae , eee ' large importers and 
beer . | agents for such diversified 
lines as Housewares, Dry 


store : : Goods, Building Mate- 
back 4 @ rials, Sporting Goods, 
"a Wearing Apparel and 

z 44) Jewelry. 
ly in sre = The importing house 


abroad usually buys a 

: eee wide variety of lines. It 

In as fom: |, is best reached therefore 

~ by a paper like the 

AMERICAN EXPORTER which covers all 
gerly branches of American manufacturing. 

The AMERICAN EXPORTER puts its 
; advertisers in direct sales contact with thou- 
sting § sands of such firms in every foreign market 
>, the § every month. 

Why the AMERICAN EXPORTER has the 


confidence and attention of these merchants: 


1. 46 years in the field. 

2. It renders a service to readers by bringing them 
new merchandising ideas. 
3. Itshows new American products.on the market. 


4. It shows them advertisements of specific prod- 
ucts of reputable manufacturers. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The worlds largest export journal 
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Piedblack head stays on the red healt 


Giant Ads sell 


the “almost sold” 


Fo every prospect who buys, as a result of your 
publication advertising, there are many who are 
almost—but not quite—sold. They are the ones who 
are convinced by the magazine copy, who forget or lose 
interest before they find the store where your product 
is for sale. 


Giant Ads in your dealer’s windows mark the store 
where your product can be bought. They remind 
these folks of the magazine advertisement which in- 
terested or convinced them. No more chance to 
forget, for the Giant Ad works at the point of sale. 


Send for our rate card and booklet and see how little 
it will cost to add the “almost solds” to those who 
actually buy. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
80 Boylston Street 1420 Chestnut Street 335 Fifth Avenue 1056 Leader-News Bldg. 
Tel. Beach 3321 Spruce 1173 Smithfield 1162 Main 8115 


REG. 
U. 8. 
PAT. 
OFF. 


Any Size in Any Number of Colors, Usual Sizes: 17x22, 19x25, 25x38 and 38x50 ‘ 
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The Background as a Part of the 
Advertisement’s Appeal 





A Double Opportunity to Illustrate the Copy, If Background Is Utilized 


By Ernest H. Rowe 


T= background’s part on the 
stage which is the printed page 
is usually a thinking part—modest 
and retiring, with nothing to say 
for itself. Nevertheless there are 
times when the background can 
speak its piece on an almost equal 
footing with the rest 
of the cast. 


graph of a great outdoor radio 
audience. Another example is a 
Jackhamer rock drill advertise- 
ment in which the background is 
a full-page view of a quarry show- 
ing drillers at work. In both 
these illustrations, and in others 








When the product 
is shown in the fore- 
ground, ‘to use it 
again in the back- 
ground undoubtedly 
calls for talent and 
skill in no small de- 
gree. Mere rules 
may be broken, but 
common sense cannot 
be violated: the back- 
ground must not kill 
the foreground. We 
want to hear the ac- 
companiment, but it 
should never drown 
the voice of the 
singer. No matter 
how boldly the artist 
may treat his back- 
ground, its relation- 
ship to the entire 
illustration can never 
be lost sight of—it 
is still the ground, 
not the superstruc- 
ture. 

Backgrounds which 
are not merely back- 























drops to give relief 
to the illustration, to 
help it “stand out,” 
but which are de- 
signed to have a standing of their 
own, divide into two general 
types. Either they picture the 
product itself or some detail of 
it; or they illustrate or suggest 
the use of the product. 

Of the latter type there is a full- 
page advertisement of a radio 
loud-speaker in which the fore- 
ground pictures the instrument 
while the background is a photo- 


THE MARGIN OF WHITE SPACE GIVES THIS PRODUCT— 
VOILE—GREATER VALUE AS A BACKGROUND 


which might be cited, the back- 
ground view is not printed faint- 
ly nor in tint but is given its full 
strength. The danger of over- 
whelming the foreground is over- 
come by utilizing the element of 
contrast. The background being 
full of detail, the needed strength 
and prominence are given to the 
picture and type in the foreground 
by means of extreme simplicity, by 
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giving the picture a large scale as 
compared with the small scale of 
the background, or by sétting the 
picture or type matter within an 
outline or a mortise of dead white. 
Frequently all three of these de- 
vices are used. 

As the very idea of this type of 
background is bold and original, 
so the development 
of the idea in actual 
practice follows no 
set rule or method. 
Usually it extends 
over the entire space 
allotted to the adver- 
tisement; but an ad- 


ever e 


* 


vertisement of Swiss 8% 
voiles gives an inch >$@ 
margin of white en- ro 
tirely around the =¢ 
background _ which, RU 
being the picture of aes 
a sheer fabric, is oe 


necessarily faint and 
therefore needs _ the 
dead white to bring it 
out. : 

Diversity of treat- 
ment is achieved in 
other ways. In the 
instances already re- 
ferred to the back- 
ground material is 
pictured flat. On the 
other hand, the A. F. 
Burch Company’s 
line of upholstery 
fabrics differently and 
effectively displays its 
material as a_back- 
ground draped as it 
would be in a show 
window, hanging in 
simple, massive folds. 

In the class of 
backgrounds we are considering, 
those employed by the National 
Building Granite Quarries Asso- 
ciation are unique. They are a 
series of “studies in granite” 
worked up from views of actual 
granite building fronts. A mor- 
tise in the centre provides room 
for text with sufficient white space 
to give it prominence. 

Still another variation of the 
product-background is evolved 
by employing some detail of the 
product. This is exemplified by 
the Jamestown Lounge Company’s 
advertisement. Woven cane, with 
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IN THIS CASE A DETAIL OF THE PRODUCT SERVES AS 
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its flatness and its regularity of 
pattern, lends itself to this: use. 
Against it, the picture of a piece 
of furniture in which. woven cane 
is a mere detail, stands out 
strongly. 

Where two or more colors are 
used, the handling of backgrounds 
becomes relatively simple, since 


(COMPARATIVE 
price may be e sell- 





THE BACKGROUND 


contrast can be achieved by the 
much easier method of contrasting 
colors. But when the medium is 
black ink alone, the situation is 
pretty much like Pagannini play- 
ing his violin with but one string. 
It takes more artistry to overcome 
the handicap and produce effects 
which need no apology. The dark 
wood veneer in the advertisement 
of a certain furniture manufac- 
turer would be impossible as : 
background for the many smal 
pictures of individual pieces of 
furniture had not the artist light 
ened the centre of it with 
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C) 
ENTRAL NEW YORK, from a merchandising 
standpoint, consists of thirteen cities, each with 
more than 10,000 population, and, combined, repre- 
senting an easily reachable market of 522,677 people. 
ie a Fifty-eight per cent of the families in these thirteen | 
cities can be reached through one newspaper, the 
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itrasting 
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e string. 


In these cities the circulation of the Syracuse American exceeds 
that of. any other Syracuse newspaper—in fact, it nearly approx- 


vercome imates their combined total. 
- ed In the smaller towns, where nationally advertised products 
J have relatively scant distribution, each of the other papers 


exceeds the. circulation of The American. 


ag The fact that the Syracuse American secures its circulation in 
ny smal the cities, where the other papers are weak but where the 
ieces 0 national advertiser is best equipped to do business, is respon- 


sible for the securing of thirty-one new national accounts in 
the month of November. 


Contracts still accepted at 15c per line. 


ist light 
with 
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moderate amount of white which 
permits the grain to show through 
faintly, leaving the darker veneer 
as a frame all around. Linoleum. 
with its geometrical pattern, would 
be too strong a background if un- 
treated. The artist in one case 
produced the desired result of 
giving the type a chance to be 
heard, by toning down the back- 
ground progressively from top to 
bottom. Beginning with full 
Strength at the top, it is gradu- 
ally faded until at the bottom it 
almost disappears. 

Enough has been said to indi- 
cate the possibilities of this type 
of background. It has the virtue, 
too, of comparative rarity. The 
product-background will ever chal- 
lenge the ingenuity of the adver- 
tising artist, and at the same time 
provide him with a scheme of 
composition comparatively little 
used, but highly effective when 
rightly employed. 


Urges Reduction in Motor 
Distribution Costs 


“The automobile outlook is better 
today than was that of the steel busi- 
ness twenty years ago,” said Charles 
M. Schwab = addressing the National 
Aut of Commerce. “‘A 
bold, coura an and businesslike at- 
tack upon distribution will do more to 
reduce the price of automobiles and so 
increase their use, than any other one 
thing,” he stated. “Forty per cent has 
to be added to the shop cost of the 
motorcar to put it into the hands of 
the consumer,” continued Mr. Schwab. 
“This is too high and general overhead 
is too high. They should be cut down 
wherever legally possible by consolida- 
tion. Warehouses should be _ consol- 
idated, and the cost of selling should 
be made more nearly in accord with 
other lines.” 





Broadcast Patent Protection 
through Advertising 


The Radio Corporation of America 
recently used newspaper advertising to 
inform the public that notwithstanding 
the expiration of certain patents on 
its vacuum tubes, the type of tube 
described in the advertisement was 
still protected by another patent, sus- 
tained by the courts. 


Has Indian Motocycle 


Account 
The Indian Motocycle Company, 
Springfield, Mass., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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Advice for Financial 
Advertisers 


The influence upon the public wel- 
fare wielded by financial advertisers 
places so serious a responsibility upon 
their shoulders as to demand a very 
sane and purposeful planning of 1924 





campaigns. 

This was the thought of the New 
Year’s to rs of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Recsciation by 


its president, Gaylord S. Morse of the 
State Bank of f Chicago. 

“During the coming year” said Mr. 
Morse, in conclusion, “I hope to see 
our Association make great strides in 
elevating the tone and increasing the 
effectiveness of financial advertising. 
Let us begin by planning ey 
considered programs for our individ- 
ual institutions. Let us _ discourage 
freakish, fantastic advertising stunts. 
Let us turn our minds resolutely to- 
ward the proved and tested methods of 
promoting financial efficiency through 
the printed word. Let us constantly in- 
spire in Americans a zealous considera- 
tion of the good old bank book as the 
accepted | instrument of prosperity and 
success, “‘ 


Adams Chair-Bed Company 
Adopts New Sales Plan 


A new sales plan has been adopted by 
the Adams Chair-Bed Company, Chi- 

cago. The company, which formerly 
distributed its product exclusively 
through the furniture trade, under the 
new plan will market the Adams Chair- 
Bed through local distributors. The 
new plan is well under way and a num- 
ber of distributors already have been 
appointed in the fifty cities in which 
this plan is to be put into effect. 

Newspaper advertising is to be used 
extensively in a campaign which the 
company will conduct. Women’s publi- 
cations, general magazines and business 
papers also will be used. 

This advertising will be directed by 
the Harry C. Maley Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Clair Maxwell Succeeds 
B. F. Provandie at “Life” 


Clair Maxwell, recently Western 
manager of Vanit Fair, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising manager of 
Life, New York. He succeeds B 
Provandie, who has resigned. Mr. 
Provandie, who became Eastern adver- 
tising manager in March, 1923, had 
for fourteen years previously been 
Western manager at Chicago. 


Changes Name to Gibson 
Appliance Company 


The Miracle Company, Hopewell. 
Va., Miracle dishwashers, has changed 
its name to the Gibson Appliance Com- 
pany, taking the name of its president, 
P. ibson. Headquarters of the 
company have been removed to Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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7, 1924 
l 
Advertising Percentage Should In- 
lic wel- crease With Increase of Business 
rertisers 
’ @ very Gentlemen: 
f 1924 
E Wice _ As sales increase, the advertising percentage should also 
of the increase. That is, if a-‘manufacturer doing a $500,000 busi- 
ion by ness is spending 3% for advertising, he might well spend 
of the 4% for advertising when his business reaches $1,000,000; 
id Mr 5% when his business reaches $2,000,000; 6% when it 
ito see reaches $3,000,000, and 734% when it reaches $5,000,000. 
ie the The big department stores work on this principle. The 
rtising. bigger they are the larger percentage they spend in adver- 
oe | tising. A comparatively small department store may not 
courage spend more than 2% for advertising. A large department 
— store will spend 3% for advertising. The very big stores 
a spend 5% and 6% for advertising. 
a When a toilet goods manufacturer is starting, he may not 
sidera. be able to spend more than 10% for advertising, but as his 
as the sales increase and his cost of production is reduced and his 
ty and overhead goes down, he can easily spend 20% and even 
25% for advertising. 
any Each industry is peculiar to itself. The percentage which 
an one manufacturer spends for advertising would be wholly 
Sed by inadequate for another and vice versa. The percentage 
E Chi- spent in advertising by some manufacturers would be ruin- 
womed ous if spent on some other line of goods. 
uSively 
er the The reason for spending an increased percentage with the 
-% increase of the business is that the business can better afford 
Dene to spend more. This is true because with larger volume 
> been of production all costs come down. The raw material costs 
ae less because bought in larger quantities. Less hand work 
> used is done. More of the work is done by machinery. Every- 
h the thing is done on a bigger scale. The overhead is given 
wed a bigger spread. The bigger the purchases the larger are t 
the discounts. Consequently the constantly increasing per- 
ed by centage of advertising gives the growing firm increasing 
hicago advantages in purchasing, turnover and lowered production ! 
costs. It gives such a firm a greater dominance in the trade, | 
5 more ability to meet competition successfully—in fact the || 
a results of such a policy are such evident protection to the | 
e trade-marked rights, to its bulk volume of sales and to its i 
estern standing in the trade, that, more and more, successful firms Hi 
a are following this policy of increasing the percentage de- i 
B. F. voted to advertising in a relative proportion to the increase 
Mr. in volume of business done. t 
adver- 
: he Yours very truly, 
n o 
Advertising Agency. 
ew & Member American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
ange 
ent 454 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Rich- 
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Pictorial Review 


America’s First 
Woman’s Magazine 


Edward J. O’Brien, Literary Critic of the Boston 
Transcript, recently published his annual Short Story 
Review for 1923. Pictorial Review, again, takes top 
rank in the number and percentage of its distinctive stories, 
and far outranks any other woman’s magazine. 


In the first classification, ‘““By Percentage of Distinctive 
Short Stories,”’ Pictorial Review’s percentage is seventy- 
eight (78%). The percentage of the next woman’s 
magazine, the Delineator, is twenty-seven (27%). The 
Woman’s Home Companion had a percentage of twenty- 
four (24%) and the Ladies’ Home Journal nineteen 
(197%). 

In the second classification, ““By Number of Distinctive 
Short Stories,”’ Pictorial Review has thirty-nine distinctive 
stories. The next woman’s magazine is the Woman's 
Home Companion, with fourteen (14) and the Delineator 
and Ladies’ Home Journal are tied, with ten (10) dis- 
tinctive stories. 

Under the classification, ““Two-asterisk Stories,’’ which 
means stories of exceptional merit, Pictorial Review ranks 
third among all magazines, with twenty-nine (29) “‘two- 
asterisk’ stories. No other woman’s magazine appears 
in this classification. 

Under the classification, ‘“Three-asterisk Stories,” which 
means stories of not only exceptional, but unusual merit, 
Pictorial Review ranks fourth among all magazines, with 
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twenty (20) “three-asterisk”’ stories. No other woman’s 
magazine appears in this classification. 


We are, naturally, very proud of the place Mr. O’Brien 
accords Pictorial Review in his annual review, because this 
means that, for the eighth consecutive year, Pictorial 
Review has ranked near the top in the field of all maga- 
zines, and has first place, far outranking all other woman’s 
magazines in the woman’s magazine field. 


* * * * * * * 


The latest available net circulation figures of the 
women’s magazines (average for the first six months 
of 1923) show that Pictorial Review has 262,698 
more circulation than the next magazine. 


Some women’s magazines have large circulations 
in foreign countries (outside of the United States 
and Canada). Eliminating such foreign circulation 
from all women’s magazines will give Pictorial 
Review an even greater circulation leadership cover- 
ing American markets. 


Pictorial Review had an advertising lineage gain 
for the year 1923 over the year 1922, of 130,713 lines. 
We credit this tremendous gain to the advertisers’ 
ever increasing appreciation of Pictorial Review’s 
position as America’s First Woman’s Magazine. 


Pictorial Review 


Read in nearly 


2,500,000 Homes Each Month 
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ECONOMIST “NINETY PER CENSUS” 





—SOLD 
on the say~so 
of the seller! 


ALK through any dry goods or 
department store. Why are all 


these people buying here? 


Mainly for these two big reasons: store 
prestige and store promotion. 


It is proven that, in this field, the mer- 
chant’s judgment of value decides the 
identity of 97% of his entire sales! 





Then plead your case before your real 
judge. Tell the merchant, keep telling 
him. HIS favor is essential—first, last, 
and all the time. 


Advertising to the retail merchant writes 
results in letters of gold. 





The ECONOMIST GROUP 


239 W. 39th St., New York 


THE DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (Weekly) 
National from New York 


THE MERCHANT-ECONOMIST (Fortnightly) 
National by Zones: 

Atlantic Coast Edition from New York Midwest Edition from Chicago 

Southwest Edition from St. Louis Pacific Coast Edition from San Francisco 

Over 45,000 paid-for copies regularly reach the executives 

and buyers in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns—stores doing 

75% of the total business done in dry goods and allied lines 
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Increase Demand as Well as 


Production! 


If Efficient Selling—Which Means Lower Prices—Follows Increased 
Production Prosperity Will Stay with Us, Says Head of - 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 


Fayette R. Pius, Inc., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


F all morons can write such in- 

teresting and understanding ar- 
ticles as that by Amos Bradbury,* 
in the January 3 issue of Print- 
ers’ INK, I want to join the class 
and will be glad to have a seat 
near the bottom. 

I accept without question Mr. 
Bradbury’s belief that it is a good 
thing for the farmer to buy Ar- 
mour Star Ham and Bacon if 
they can sell it to him for less 
than it would cost him to make 
these products out of his own hog 
on his own farm, and I think it 
very likely that this is the case, 
because the elimination of waste 
in their processes is carried to 
such a high point of efficiency that 


’ Mr. Farmer can earn more for 


some other kind of work. 

But when Mr. Bradbury argues 
that because the $32 added to the 
pay of the. six Portuguese in 
the armature factory increases 
their purchasing power, that there- 
fore high wages should be en- 
couraged, I stop and do some 
thinking for myself. For the sake 
of my thinking I will assume that 
wages at X for these six Portu- 
guese paid them for their skill 
and industry the same return that 
men of equal skill and industry 
in other kinds of work, including 
the farmer, are able to secure. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
if because of a shortage of skilled 
armature workers or a demand 
for them so great that exception- 
ally high wages can be paid, these 
six Portuguese get $32 a week 


more than they are worth in 
comparison to other workers, then 


the purchasing power of the pur- 
chasers of armatures is simply 
transferred to these six Portu- 


*“The Economics of a “4 6, 
Punreas’ Inx, January a ham 


lan. 17. TO2A4 


guese, There is no total increase 
in purchasing power. The man 
who buys the armature, who may 
be a farmer, pays this $32 and 
has that much less to buy some- 
thing else. 

It seems to me that workers as 
a whole are more interested in 
steady employment for them all 
the year round than they are in 
the scramble for higher pay which 
see-saws from one to another with 
a corresponding increase in the 
price of what they buy for their 
wages, so that the real purchasing 
power of their productive effort 
is not increased. 

The way to increase the pur- 
chasing power of an hour of work 
is to increase the production, or 
in other words, the creation of 
wealth on the farms, in the mines 
and in the factories, but it is fu- 
tile to increas: the production un- 
less the demand can also be in- 
creased by a lower price as well 
as @ lower cost. Perhaps we can 
understand the situation better if 
we realize that what we exchange . 
with each othe: is the product of 
our hours of labor and if the 
medium of exchange, that is, 
money, of one class is inflated by 
the payment of high wages, the 
man who gets the depreciated cur- 
rency of a low price for his prod- 
uct cannot v. y well trade with 
the man who gets inflated pay. 

If the Portuguese should pro- 
duce the seme number of arma- 
tures in the san.e time for X in- 
stead of X plus $32, they would 
not have the $32 to ew but 
the farmer and others who bought 
these armatures for less mon 
would have the $2: to spend, 
and, moreover, the $32 of capital 
paid each of the six Portuguese 
every week and thereby tied up 
as an investment in arma- 
tures until they were sold to the 
final consumers would be released 
to help other mem make more 
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armatures or other things for 
other people to buy. 

I speak frequently of the farm- 
ers, because we all realize that city 
workers as a whole are generally 
getting more than their share just 
now,- compared to agricultural 
workers, and consequently the 
price of city-made things is so 
high that the farmer cannot afford 
to buy enough of them to con- 
stantly keep the factories busy. 

Of course the first and most 
useful way to correct the situa- 
tion is to reduce the cost by in- 
creasing the efficiency of the man- 
agement and the production per 
man-hour, but to broaden the 
market for all this production the 
costs need to be further reduced 
by making che returns for indus- 
trial production fairly commensu- 
rate with the return for other 
kinds of equally important produc- 
tion. All of our citizens must be 
able to buy if we are to keep busy 
trading with each other. 

Fayette R. Pius, Inc. 
FAyetTTeE R. Pius, 
President. 





Representatives Club Holds 
Ninth Annual Dinner 


The ninth annual dinner of the Rep- 
ee Club of New York, maga- 
wren was held at the 
Hotel Alpin on January 10. W. N. 
Philli lips, American Review of Reviews. 
president of the club, presided. He 
ahem a George Dunning, Boston 
representative of The American Mag- 


azine, who spoke on behalf of The 
Lantern Club of ton, an organiza- 
tion of New England magazine 

he is president. 


sepronemnatives, of whic 
r. Dunning was followed by Com- 
mander William S. Bainbridge, recently 
retired from the U. Navy, who has 
just returned from Europe. 

Commander Bainbridge spoke on the 
economic situation in various European 
countries. He said that there was very 
= wont, in France, and in 

Germany the factories were busy night 
and day. Commander Bainbridge also 
stated that French officials believed 
that the turning point in the Ruhr has 
been reached, and t from now on 
France would receive an increasing re- 
turn from the occupation. 


Warren Kelly with Boston 


“ American” 

Warren Kelly has joined ase staff of 
the Boston American. He been 
New poemed manager of leer In- 
sernempent He also was at one pens times 


ro vertising manager manager of Columbia 
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Detroit Bank Advertises Its 
z Tent Record 


ing thirty three year 
ened asa friend of the. family,” the 


Union Trust Company of ‘oit re- 
cently used full-page newspaper space 
to carry its story to high-school seniors 


the southern counties of 
Michigan. The bank announced an 
essay contest in which it plans to 
award five college or university schol- 
arships of a thousand dollars ea 

“Ever since its fouating. the Union 
Trust Company has faithfully endeav. 
ored to be ‘the friend of the family,’” 
the company says. “Its policies and 
activities have been shaped primarily 
to that end. Year by year it has broad- 
ened the scope of its usefulness that it 
might better serve in a ‘friend of the 
family’ capacity. These university 
scholarships which it now ers are, 
therefore, in direct accord with one of 
the basic purposes for which this com- 
pany was established.” 


in three of 





Newspaper Campaign for 
Campus Togs 


Newspaper advertising in over one 
hundred key cities in every section of 
the country will be used in 1924 by 
Chas. Kaufman & Bro., Chicago, 
Campus Togs clothes for young men. 
Pages in color in several national 
magazines and various dealer helps, 
including window dis opaye See oy cuts, 
and motion-picture slides wil! be used. 





Hudson Motor Earnings 


Increase 


The Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, for the fiscal year ended Nov- 


ember 1923, reports oss profits 
of $14,472,351, against $12,631,176 in 
the previous fiscal year. e net in- 


come for the 1923 fiscal period is re 
ported as $8,003,624, as — with 
$7,242,677 in the 1922 period 


W. J. Sanders Joins 


Rock Island Plow Company 
W. J. Sanders has joined the Rock 
Island Plow Com ae Rock Island, 
Ill., in charge of dvertising. Mr. 
Sanders was for the last eleven years 
with the advertisin ing a of 
Deere & Company, Moline, I 


Appoint MacQuoid Special 
Agency 
Pegi Masel Beat 
have appointed the Mlsc(iuoid Speci 
Agency, publishers’ tative, New 
York, as their national representative. 


F. W. Marvel with 
Erwin, Rivers & Company 


Frank W. Marvel, formerly with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York acver- 


as scene, has joined L i 
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He has his own agency now 


and he comes to work in a 
limousine. But we knew him 


when he wasacubcopy writer 
who didn’t know Chelten- 
ham from Gothic. Knowing 
enough to know he didn’t 
know, he just brought his 
type problems to Bundscho. 
We solved them for him, 
every one, and he’s been a 
steady customer ever since. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 
58 E. WASHINGTON .: 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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How Sales Vary 
With Copy 


HE above chart shows the actual over-the-counter 

sales made on a drug store product between insertions 
of advertisements in newspapers in a group of Ruthrauff 
& Ryan test towns. 


In size the advertisements do not vary ten per cent— 
yet the sales fluctuate three to four hundred per cent. 


The advertisements were inserted at equal intervals and 
checked at equal intervals. Note that the curve does not 
go steadily up. While repeat business mounts, even after 
two or three months, sales drop notably when a poor 
advertisement is run. Yet they immediately increase 
when an exceptionally strong piece of copy appears. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan clients, in their national advertising, 
use only the copy which by test is the strongest. Weak 
advertisements, which tests show pull down the sales, 
never see daylight except in test cities. 


That is why on a campaign now running throughout 
the United States for one of our clients on a drug spe- 
cialty, the advertising cost is only twenty-two per cent— 
when tests show that if the poor advertisements were not 


‘ 
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per cent—the “dronads” eating up the profits produced by 


“"y eliminated, the advertising cost would be about fifty-five 
the better copy. 


Then, too, when an individual piece of copy shows 
exceptional results, as it often does, due to some new 
idea—which our test system immediately shows up—we 


unter are able to prepare others incorporating the same princi- 
oom ples and often raise the entire level of results. 
rau 


Any manufacturer who sells through drug or depart- 
ment stores and who depends on his copy to sell his 


ent— merchandise, should at least investigate this method of 
at. creating and testing individual advertisements. It can 
literally make a difference in his sales of not ten or fifteen 
s ~ per cent—but a hundred per cent or two hundred per cent. 
es no * 
after This is not a new or untried plan. Millions of dollars 
poor are right now being spent on copy tested this way and the 
crease results speak eloquently for themselves. 

Our new book “Eliminating the Dronad”’ describes the 
ising, method in detail. May we send you a copy, without cost 
Weak or obligation? Please use your business letterhead. And 
sales, mention Printers’ INK. 


out FRuthrauff & Ryan, inc., Advertising 
 spe- 


nt— New York, 404 Fourth Avenue, at 28th St. 
pes Chicago, 225 North Michigan Avenue 
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When they are coming 


to America 


N the principal Cunard 

steamships is published 
during five days of each East 
and West bound voyage, the 
Atlantic Edition of the London 
Daily Mail. This newspaper, 
on westbound ships, is an in- 
valuable medium for Ameri- 


can advertisers. 


The Daily Mail Atlantic Edition is 
both a newspaper and a magazine. 





> 


Each morning’s issue (consisting of at least 12 large pages) gives 
the latest world’s news received by wireless from New York and 
London, and provides other special features and articles. 


The whole: newspaper—advertise- 
ments, news and special articles— 
is read with absorbing interest. It 
reaches your prospects during five 
days of enforced leisure when or- 
dinary distractions are absent. The 
Daily Mail Atlantic Edition is their 


only source of news service during 
the whole of the voyage. 

Both the time and medium are 
ideal. for advertisers desiring to 
build acquaintanceship and favour 
for their products among the 
wealthiest classes. 


For rates and further information about the 


Daily 


Atlantic | 


you are invited to write to: 





il 


€ dition 


THE LONDON DAILY MAIL OFFICES 
280 Broadway, New York City 
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Government by Propaganda! 





Charge Made in Congressional Debate That Press Agents Seek to 
Influence Legislation by Misrepresentations to the Public 


[Eprror1at Nore: The harm that the 
uncontrolled and ententrelighte press 
the country has often 
been commented upon in Painters’ Inx. 
Attention was sharply f on this 
subject in the House OE R tatives 
in a recent debate on tax luction legis- 
lation. In order that it may be made 
plain that the press agent per is assum- 
ing ~~ properties we give below ex 
tracts “Congressional Record” 
covering this particular subject.] 


Mé JONES—We are getting to 
be a Government by groups and 
the victim of propaganda. Some 
old boy, or some group will con- 
ceive an idea to save the country. 
He'll organize his little group and 
wire all over the United States 
saying, “Wire or write your Con- 
gressman to do so and so.” Some 
enterprising newspaper reporter, 
with a nose for news, smells a 
story and tke machinery is started. 
They begin by taking a lick at 
Congress. That seems to be 
popular. Then they frequently 
operate by exaggerating or mis- 
stating the facts and beating the 
“tom tom,” and then, if they have 
nothing better to do, finally wind 
up by “cussing” the Volstead Act. 

The sad part about it is that by 
coloring or misstating the facts 
the public is sometimes misled. 
For instance, Brigadier General 
Dawes, whom we have recently 
sent out of the country, and are 
resting in the deadly stillness of 
his a was once chairman 
or head of the Bureau of the 
Budget. His language, at least, 
was picturesque. He made good 
newspaper copy. He was an artist 
at publicity. The newspaper men, 
ie ie tothe ten him 
as “Jove-like” tning 
and lambent flames, Folate an 
extravagant and wasteful Con- 
gress in check and thus saving the 
taxpayers millions of dollars. 

r. Stevenson—Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jones—Yes. 

Mr. Stevenson—The gentleman 
has noticed the paganda about 
the so-called Mellon plan. 

Mr... Jones—Yes; I..was just 


ill 








about to come to that, and I thank 
the gentleman for his suggestion. 
Facts are prosaic things, and what 
are facts when the circus is on; 
when the confetti of foolishness 
is being thrown; when the moxey 
mead, the honey wine, the Cali- 
fornia fruit’ juice, and the pink 
lemonade are being sold; when 
the elephant is standing on his 
head; when the blood-sweating 
hippopotamus is on display, and 
when the steam piano is in full 
blast? Reason simply stacks arms 
and leaves the field under those 
circumstances, 

As my friend from South Caro- 
lina suggests, just now a great 
deal of propaganda is being used 
to further the Mellon plan, and a 
good many folks have been led to 
believe that it is the Mellon = 
or nothing. As a matter of fact 
the entire C. ngress, as well as the 
country, is in favor of tax reduc- 
tion. 

The whole fight will. be, not 
whether we shall have tax reduc- 
tion but whether the greater part 
of the load shall be taken off the 
rich or the men of average or 
small means. Everyone is in 
favor of tax reduction and there 
will be tax reduction. The ques- 
tion, as it will be tried out here, 
will simply be, How shall such 
reduction, as the facts will justify, 
be distributed? That will be the 
issue, but that does not stop the 
propagandist. Taking advantage 
of the universal desire for tax re- 
duction, the sources of publicity, 
the organizations and the big in- 
terests and the New York bankers 
are trying to make Congress swal- 
low the Mellon plan lock, stock, 
and barrel in Spite of its in- 
equities. 

Mr._ Teneo. ..I have here 
form letters that are sent out. 
Members have been kind enough 
to hand them to me, and I have 
them from fifteen or twenty dif- 
ferent Seen and they read prac- 
tically alike. Here are form let- 
ters of various kinds printed and 
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signed: by different people. Here 
are petitions galore in printed 
form in reference to this matter. 
But here is one in which a cor- 
poration, the Titus Blotter Co., in 
a letter to my colleague, Mr. 
Stengle, forgot to take the cor- 
porate seal off the paper that they 
used in sending out these peti- 
tions. There are numerous ones 
here coming from New York and 
a great many other parts of the 
country, all reading very much 
alike. It is passing strange that 
I happen to find in the New York 
Herald for today, following an 
editorial in yesterday’s paper on 
the Mellon plan, a great big flam- 
ing statement with a map of the 
district of Anning S. Prall, asking 
his constituents and others to 
write him in reference to this 
plan. 

Everyone likes to hear from his 
constituents, their views and opin- 
ions. They are a valuable aid in 
any representative government. 
The Members not only welcome 
them but are anxious to receive 
them, but the form letters and 
telegrams that are sent at the re- 
quest of some group or vested in- 
terest are of little value to any- 
one. Sometimes stacks of them 
are received, all reading practical- 
ly alike in form and in substance. 
It is not always confined to the 
citizens of this country. There is 
a great deal of foreign propa- 
ganda, some of it striking at the 
very foundations of this Govern- 
ment. The wealth of this country 
—and I am not a malefactor of 
great wealth—has adopted this 
scheme and makes it very difficult 
to withstand the flood of their 
propaganda, and they do not al- 
ways confine themselves to the 
facts. For instance, in their zeal 
to further the adoption of the 
amendment with reference to tax- 
free securities, even such great 
publications as the New York 
World and the New York Times 
have carried on their front pages 
statements to the effect that the 
adoption of that amendment 
would release the money now tied 
up in tax-exempt securities to 
productive enterprise. Of course 
a moment’s analysis will convince 
anyone, regardless of his position 
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on the amendment, that that can 
not be true. Regardless of any 
amendment we may adopt these 
securities are forever tax free. 
Everybody knows ‘that who stu- 
dies the question a moment. If 
they are sold somebody must buy 
them. It would simply be a 
transfer of ownership and the 
same amount of money would 
still be tied up. True, such an 
amendment might affect future 
issues and prevent additional 
moneys being tied up, but any 
fair-minded man must admit it 
will not relieve the money now 
tied up in tax-exempt securities 
already issued, because they can 
not be reached by a tax amend- 
ment. They are forever prating 
about demagogy. Why do not 
they confine themselves to the 
facts? People who live in glass 
houses should not take shower 
baths. [Laughter.] 

This is a sample of the propa- 
ganda that is constantly flooding 
the country, beclouding issues, 
and making intelligent legislation 
much more difficult. This country 
is fast breaking up into groups. 
They are organized with head- 
quarters in the capital city. The 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and various other groups 
too numerous to mention, and 
even some of the women’s organ- 
izations have their headquarters 
in Washington, and a great many 
of them have established their 
central point of operation here. 
Some of them are building im- 
mense structures in the very circle 
of the Nation’s Capitol, from 
which vantage point they can 
flood the country, bring pressure 
to bear, and otherwise cloud the 
atmosphere, thus making it in- 
creasingly difficult to hear the 
voice of the man in the far away 
sections who is attending to. his 
own affairs, and whose honest 
heart and habits of industry are 
the mainstay of the Nation. The 
establishing of some makes other 
organizations come in sheer self- 
defense, thus ever going on in an 
endless vicious circle. 

Mr. Almon—Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield 

Mr. Jones—Yes. 

Mr. Almon—I am wondering if 
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The 92nd Year— 
and the Greatest 


HE DETROIT FREE PRESS’ 92nd year was 

the greatest in its history. New and imposing 

records of influence, circulation growth, adver- 
tising resultfulness and progress were made. 
Advertisers—those who separate the wheat from 
the chaff of circulation—those insisting that a 
medium be one producing definite business on a 
sound, economic basis, have been quick to perceive 
the exclusive advantage offered by The Detroit Free 
Press in multiplying sales in a great market. 


ONONOKON 


—in circulation 


Auseage en eg Cir- DAILY " SUNDAY 
samt iets m= * 165,168 216,791 
Average Net Paid Cir- 


culation for December, 
1923 compared with 


cn inorcae ef... 10209 48634 


—in advertising 
vertisingearriedinisz2 13,658,064 Lines 
vertisingcarriedin i923 14,486,304 Lines 


TOTAL GAIN .. . 828,240 Lines 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 





VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 2 

Foreign Representatives N 
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Our activities not only include all the forms of advertising 
which any large advertiser employs but, by reason of our 
policy not to take competing accounts, our interest takes 
us into many different markets and our experience covers 
a great variety of selling problems. 
{ OUR CLIENTS |} 
Black, Starr and Frost 


JEWELERS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


ARROW COLLARS 


Crane && Co. 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


Eaton, Crane © Pike Co. 


SOCIAL STATIONERY 


Estey Organ Company 


PIPE ORGANS 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
H. J. Hetnz Company 


THE 57 VARIETIES 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Southern Cotton Oil Company 


WESSON OIL and SNOWDRIFT 


Washburn Crosby Company 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


be 


CALKINS ¢ HOLDEN - 247 Park Avenue - New York 
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my friend has any suggestion that: 


he can make that will prevent 
these practices that he is com- 
plaining about. 

Mr. Jones—Oh, in a few years, 
after the people learn that these 
special interests do it, and how 
they do it, I think they will real- 
ize the absurdity of it and resent 
these form letters sent out by the 
self-constituted keepers of the 
king’s conscience who claim to 
know more about everything than 
the people in the other parts of 
the country. I have an abiding 
faith in the folks. Every day the 
atmosphere of Washington is be- 
coming less like and less indic- 
ative of the real thought of the 
country. When the common 
sense Of most may be obtained 
with precision, it is a reasonably 
safe guide for governmental poli- 
cies, but organized propaganda 
and crack-brained agitators are a 
menace to this Republic. And as 
between the two, the organized 
propagandist is the worst. The 
agitator and soap-box orator are 
in the open. Very few are con- 
vinced by them. But the 
propagandist sometimes operates 
through a mask of deception. 

The editorial columns of news- 
papers were once much used in 
shaping public opinion. Now 
articles so marshaling the facts 
or misstating them are placed in 
the news columns, and they are 
sometimes deadly in their effect, 
especially when taken at their 
face value. Newspaper reporters 
are not as much at fault as 
these organized groups that give 
them the wrong data and thus 
cause the wrong facts to be 
presented and consequently the 
wrong conclusions sometimes to 
be reached. 


Arthur W. Munn Joins 
Young & Rubicam 

ae | W. Munn, formerly with 

W. Ayer & Son, Pailedeph. is now 


: sociated with Young & Rubicam, ad- 
vertising agency, Philadelphia. 








Joseph Marren, formerly financial ad- 
vertising manager o' San Fran- 
cisco Journal, has joined the advertising 
staff of the San ‘Frentioce Tilustrated 
Daily Herald. 
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Advertising Golf Meet Opens 


at Pinehurst 

T. Russell Brown, of Montclair, 
N. J., on January 14, in the qualifying 
round of the annual tournament of ad 
Winter Golf League of re Cat oma et 
terests held at Pinehurst, N. 
field of sixty-nine contestants over ae 
championship course by one stroke. Mr. 
Brown, who was the league champion 
and medalist of 1923, Pave in a card 
of 44, 39—83, 

‘Murray tn tpn of Boston, runner- 

- of last year and league champion 

1921 and *7922, followed 1 Mr. Brown 
by one stroke. Mr. Purves had a round 
of 43, 41—84. 


Mrs. George C, Dutton of the Wood- 
land Club won the medal in the quali- 
fying round of women’s section 
i a score of 52-52—104. Mrs. J. 

H. Wright, of St. Albans, champion, 
had a round of 56-50—106. 

Frank Finney, New York, won the 
prize for the best net score with 73. 
Second and third net prizes went to 
B. V. Covert with 75 and W. T. Ham- 
ilton who had a 76. ma. 

On January 12, ina preliminary medal 
play handicap event, in which about 
sixty members took part, Mr. Purves 
carried off both low gross and low net 
honors, 


A. F. Osborn, Director, Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce 


Alex F. Osborn, vice-president of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been 
elected a director of _ Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Osborn has his 
headquarters at the "Buffalo office of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 








New Accounts for Biow 
Company 

The Shedrain Coat Company, New 
York, and the Para-Pad Company, 
Broatiye, sanitary products, have 
laced their —— gs 5, with 
The Biow Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. National magazines 
will be used. 





Changes Name to Life 
Savers, Inc. 


The Mint Products Company, Inc., 
Port Chester, N. Y., has changed its 
name to Life Savers, Inc., taking the 
name of its nationally advertised mint 
product, Life Savers. 


J. R. Palandech to Represent 
Foreign Press 

John R. Palandech, who has been 
associated in various capacities with 
the foreign language press in Chicago, 
has opened an office in that city and 
will represent foreign language news- 
papers. 
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Decrease in 
Publications Recorded 
in 1923 


HE decrease in total number 

of publications in the United 
States and Canada, which first set 
in the year the United States en- 
tered the World War—1917—con- 
tinued throughout 1923. 

Ayer’s “American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory” for 1924 
records a decrease of 195 publi- 
cations in 1923 over 1922. The 
net decrease in number of publi- 
cations in the seven years elapsed 
since 1917 has been 2,705 

The largest decrease during 
1923, according to this directory, 
as has been the case since 1917, 
was in the weeklies. In 1917 the 
weeklies lost 569; in 1918, 864; 
in 1919, 776. 

Concerning this loss the direc- 
tory says: “The loss is almost 
entirely among the country week- 
lies, which were hardest hit by the 
war and by conditions following 
it. They were consolidated, in 
many cases, with other papers in 
the same town or county, espe- 
cially with the county-seat papers. 
This is indicated by the number 
of towns having newspapers, and 
especially by the number of 
county seats having papers. Al- 
though weekly newspapers de- 
creased 2,868 in seven years, news- 
paper towns decreaséd only 1,116, 
while county seats having papers 
have increased 50 in the same 
period.” 

Other classifications that show 
losses are: 


Daily Mawapapers. o+:0's's de cicccccsces 8 
ED 6 isag'o0 0:00 Eb wibs 0690006 5 
Semi-Weeklies ........ Dirk avecesde 9 
Semi-Mosthlies 2.20500 fpeccccccces 10 


Increases are recofded on fort- 
nightlies, 16; on monthlies, 4; on 
bi-monthlies, 29; and on quarter- 
lies, 4. 

The total number of publica- 
tions listed in the 1924 edition 
of this directory is 22,163. Of 
this number 1,124 are new publica- 
tions. 

In an introductory note the pub- 
lisher calls especial attention to 
three special classifications that fol- 
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low the main portion of the books. 
These classifications are: (1) Daily 
Newspapers; (2) Monthly and 
Weekly Publications, and (3) 
Trade, Technical and Class Pub- 
lications. Concerning them the 
publisher says: 

Daily Newspapers. Geen nm | the Gen- 
eral Catalogue is a complete list of all 
dailies in the United States and their 
possessions and the Dominion of Canada, 
which are issued continuously throughout 
the year. We show in this list the popu- 
lation of each city. Following the daily 
list will be found a list of papers issuing 
rotogravure supplements. ollowing that 
a list of Sunday weeklies. 

In this place it may be of interest to 
note that among the regular dailies 
excluding ccllege and summer resort 
dailies, which are issued during part 
of the year only—there are 1,849 eve- 
ning and 572 morning papers. 

Monthly and Weekly Publications. 
These are comprised in three lists—viz.: 
Magazines, including literary, illustrated 
and humorous weeklies of general circu- 
lation; Women’s Publications of Home 
Circulation, and Mail Order Journals. 

Trade, Technical and Class Publica- 
tions.—These lists have, as usual, been 
carefully revised from late proofs of 
the catalogue... The index to the lists 
is extended and amplified in order to 
assist in the search for publications cov 
ering any particular field. We also state 
in the index the number of papers to be 
found under each head. Several new lists 
have been added. ; ; ; 

This last classification has, in- 
deed, been minutely subdivided. 
Headings such as “Rabbits and Pet 
Stock,” “Esperanto,” “Junk,” and 
“Lace” are to be found. The first 
division under this list is headed 
“Advertising” and gives forty ad- 
vertising journals, an increase of 
six ever the preceding year. The 
publisher admits difficulty in mak- 
ing proper allotment to divisions, 
and it might be said, in passing, 
that a great many advertising men 
would not agree with the pub- 
lisher in all of -his choices for 
selection in this division. 

There are decreases, too, in the 
number of trade, technical and 
class publications. For examples 
take the paper trade, the baking 
trade, and military and naval pub- 
lications. 

There are five other broad classi- 
fications in addition to the three 
already mentioned. These are: 
Religious publications, Agricultural 
publications, Secret Society publi- 
cations, Foreign Language publica- 
tions and Co-operative Newspaper 
lists. 
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INTRODUCING— 


MR. KING to _ MR. TILTON 





Mr. John 8, King, Pres. Mr. J. W. 


. Tilton 
The John 8. King Company Prominent hardware dealer 
Cleveland, Ohio Carlisle, Ky. 


R. KING, may we introduce to you 

Mr. Tilton, a real hardware mer- 
chant and, incidentally, President of the 
Kentucky Retail Hardware and enamine 
Association. 


Mr. Tilton se//s hardware. Products that 
he puts in his store usually go out—fast. 
Because he is a constructive merchandiser 
—and a true southern gentleman withal— 
he has built up in his home town of Car- 
lisle a hardware business that does credit 
to the state. 


Of course Mr. Tilton reads HARD- 
WARE AGE—has read it for many years. 
The great bulk of the hardware dealers 
of his calibre are year after year subscribers 
because, as they say themselves, “HARD- 
WARE AGE helps them to make their 


business more successful.” 


HARD 


259 West 59 “ Street New York City 
MEMBER A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
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The Daily Telegraph 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


“The Business Man’s Paper that Goes Home” 








ENGLISH bankers and other business men 
regard the London Daily Telegraph—its 
financial pages, trade reviews and cable reports 
as part of their necessary business equip- 
ment. It is relied upon by England’s most 
prominent and successful men-of-affairs. 


Carrying the full court calendar and complete 
London society news daily, it is also the per- 
sonal paper of Royalty, nobility, and aristoc- 
racy—the most powerful -and_ influential 
people in England—those who have money to 
spend and the leisure to spend it. 


The circulation is 175,000—largely concen- 
trated in the greater London district. As a 
consequence, the Telegraph carries regularly 
the advertising of all the big dry goods shops, 
and its tremendous volume of classified adver- 
tising proves conclusively the responsiveness 
of its readers. Americans traveling abroad 
read the London Daily Telegraph for its news 
of markets and business in America. The 
paper is equally popular with American 
women because of its society features. 


Advertising Rates, Sample Copies and 
Mechanical Information on request from 


AMERICAN OFFICE | 
Room 410 


425 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0274 


or any recognized advertising agency 
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How Advertising Eases the Grow- 
ing Pains of Marketing 


Contact between Producer and Consumer, Once a Personal Relation, 
Must Now Be Established by Advertising 


TS framework of present- 
day marketing structure was 
sketched impressively and the im- 
portance of advertising in this 
structure emphasized to over a 
thousand business executives in 
Chicago, January 11, by Paul T. 
Cherington, director of research 
of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, New York, and former 
member of the faculty of the 
School of Business Administration 
at Harvard. Mr. Cherington, in 
an address before the Executives 
Club of Chicago, said that the 
great service of advertising was 
to establish useful and friendly 
contacts between producer and 
consumer. 

The personal relations of fifty 
years ago between the manufacturer 
and the individual who bought 
the manufacturer’s product have 
all but disappeared, he said, with 
the rise of a complicated market- 
ing mechanism. Individual de- 
cisions as to what a purchaser 
will buy are shaped by advertis- 
ing, since the consumer of today 
must take someone’s word for the 
quality of merchandise that he 
buys. Honesty on the manufac- 
turer’s part has become an abso- 
lute essential if he is to continue 
in business. 

Regarding critics who are prone 
to emphasize what they call the 
wastes in advertising, Mr. Cher- 
ington pointed out that there is 
nothing to be gained by stressing 
defects. 

“The place of advertising in 
modern distribution must not be 
measured by its imperfections, It 
is possible to demonstrate the me- 
chanical wastefulness of the steam 
locomotive,” he said, “but that 
would not alter the fact that if 
one desires to go to San Francisco 
the best available way of doing it 
is to get behind a steam locomo- 
tive.” 

“Constructive betterment of the 
distribution system cannot be ex- 
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pected until the fact is clearly 
recognized that under complex 
modern conditions the distribution 
of merchandise involves something 
more than a mere change in the 
ownership of goods,” said Mr. 
Cherington. “At one end of the 
modern system of meeting the 
world’s needs stand the producers, 
operating typically on a large 
scale. At the other end are the 
numerous consumers. Between 
them there grows up inevitably 
some sort of distributing mecha- 
nism adjusting production to con- 
sumption with respect to quantity, 
quality, time and place. 


FUNCTIONS OF MARKETING 


“Modern marketing clearly has 
two completely distinct part$ in 
addition to the actual transfer of 
ownership. One is the setting up 
and preservation of direct rela- 
tions and contacts between maker 
and final user, and the establish- 
ment of such necessary marketing 
devices as will keep the flow of 
actual goods moving from the 
large-scale producer to his in- 
numerable final patrons. It is as 
if the maker and the final user 
communicated directly with each 
other but depended on the dis- 
tributors to carry out the agree- 
ment and understandings they 
reach together. The first part— 
the contact between maker and 
user—is as necessary as ever, even 
though it is no longer possible in 
the form it had in the simple days 
of direct sale. The second part— 
the distributing operation — also 
remains unchanged in the essential 
nature, but it has undergone nu- 
merous changes in form, and each 
change has contributed some bet- 
terment of the mechanism. 

“Some of these changes are 
familiar. Department stores, for 
example, the modern version of 
the old general store, are in many 
respects the most important mar- 
keting invention of the nineteenth 
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century. They represent the effort 
of the retailer to free himself 
from some of the handicaps which 
had grown up around the retailer’s 
work, Their standards of store 
keeping have made all retailing 
more alert and more effective. 
Chain stores, still a long way from 
their final form, have set new 
standards for rapidity of stock 
turnover, for elimination of dead 
stock, for scientific selection of 
location. Similarly self-service 
stores, mail-order houses, cash-and- 
carry stores and all the other new 
forms of retailing have con- 
tributed something to the better 
methods of performing the work 
of assembling, grading, storing 
and moving goods. But each of 
these has brought with it certain 
defects and each has found itself 
to be not a solution of marketing 
problems but merely a change in 
marketing mechanism.” 

“The law of supply and demand 
still stands as a basic economic 
principle,” Mr. Cherington said, 
“although in business today it is 
usual to talk of changes in supply 
without giving much attention to 
demand.” 


Demand implies first of 
all ability and second the inclina- 
tion to buy, he pointed out, adding 
that in the United States the limits 
put on demand by ability to buy 
are less burdensome than in most 


countries. Inclination to buy is a 
different matter. People buy as a 
result of individual decisions, and 
no change in conditions of pro- 
duction, distribution or of living 
has altered that fundamental fact. 

“Under simple conditions of 
supply and demand, choices are 
influenced by the personality of 
the seller directly or the per- 
sonality of the buyer, resulting in 
a meeting of minds,” said the 
speaker. “Unfair conditions of 
large scale production and dis- 
tribution, this direct contact be- 
tween producer and consumer is 
difficult to achieve and is apt to be 
costly. And yet the underlying 
nature of the task of selling makes 
the final act of purchase the result 
of a decision which is as rigidly 
individual as it ever was. Under 
present conditions the producer 
knows all about his product. The 
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consumer knows nothing. The 
distributor knows as much as he 
cares to find out. Nor is it to 
be expected that consumers can 
become even passably expert buy- 
ers of more than a few of the 
articles they must constantly be 
purchasing. Hence it is no idle 
platitude to say that more than 
ever the consumer in making his 
decision to purchase or not to pur- 
chase is obliged to depend on con- 
tact with someone who knows. 

“This is the great service of 
advertising. It establishes for the 
consumer by a cheap, swift and 
effective method a contact with 
trustworthy sources of useful sug- 
gestion and real knowledge in 
countless purchases by the help of 
which these purchases can be 
made with assurance. The de- 
cision to purchase is his alone. 
Without the decision there is no 
willingness to buy. There can be 
no disputing the assertion that it 
is a real economic gain for the 
consumer in making those de- 
cisions which together comprise 
‘demand’ to be able to get sugges- 
tions and knowledge from those 
who know the truth about the 
goods to be bought, and whose 
whole success as producers or 
distributors depends on their tell- 
ing the truth about them. 

“Advertising looked at this way 
is a device for saving effort and 
cost in establishing contacts val- 
uable for the consumer. Those 
contacts do not stimulate his de- 
sires to purchase according to his 
ability, but direct him in forming 
those decisions about his pur- 
chases which make up ‘demand.’ 
The main task of advertising is 
to help restore the balance between 
supply and-demand, and at the 
same time to make demand more 
intelligent.” 


Maxwell, McLaughlin & 


Company Increase Staff 

Edwin I. Wade, formerly with Albert 
Frank & Company, Chica advertis- 
ing agency, and Eugene . Kaspar, 
National B vice-precitust of the First 
Nationa of Cicero, IIl., have 
ngs Meek, McLaughlin k &.. 
nc., vil be advertising agency. Mr. 
Wade will be in the copy department 
and Mr. Kaspar will be 
management department. 


in the office 
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Settinc Up Tue Stanparp 
In Settinc Up 


Me 


ARK TWAIN once observed 

that the happiest man is he 

who can take off his hat to Himself. 
We have never tried nor even wished 
to be Cheap Typographers, because it 
would make us feel cheap. Instead of 
lopping off a few cents per hour, we 
believe in heaping on more care per 
job. We have found that setting up 
and living up to a Standard not only 
makes one sleep better nights, but 
keeps one wideawake attending to 
more and more business in the daytime. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Formerly PHILLIPS & WIENES Incorporated 
Typographers Who “Prove It With “Proofs 


314 East 23RD STREET 
New YorkK CIty 


©1924.F.N.P 
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Almost all the worth-while 
members of the plumbing 
and. heating industry, the 
jobbers, contractors and 
dealers—your best prospects 
in this enormous industry— 
are faithful readers of 





THE PLUMBING AND HEATING WEEKLY 
1900 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Member: Associated Business Papers, Inc., Audit 
Bureau of Circulations 
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What Can Be Done about the 
Question of Returned Goods? 


After All, the Problem Is Probably Not So Serious as Many Imagine 


Danietson & Son 
Provivence, R, I. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you refer us to any article which 
may have appeared in your umns 
presuming to deal with the duplicating 
of wedding gifts and its attempted cure? 

A client of ours, a maker of pictures, 
tells .us that the returns following a 
wedding are already a circumstance with 
him, and that he understands in the 
furniture and silverware and cut glass 
trade, the circumstance has already be- 
come something of a menace, 

He refers to one particular case where 
a retail merchant is said to have re- 
ordered one article of merchandise, which 
had been included in his advertising, 
several times to meet the demand for it, 
and that immediately following a wed- 
ding several of these purchases were 
returned by the bride because they were 
duplicates. 

his manufacturer client of ours seems 
to be of the impression that some par- 
ticularly upstanding retail store may 
have applied at least a partial cure by 
assembling and keeping careful track of 
sales of this character which were known 
to be for some particular bride. 

It seems to us rather unlikely that 
the subject may have been touched upon 
at all in your col , but, in h 
as you classify carefully everything that 
does appear, it is possible you may 
able to refer us to something of a 
parallel nature. 

Danrietson & Son 
Gro. W. DanrEtson, 
President. 


A JEWELER has told us that 
the prevalence of gray-haired 
and bald-headed men in the jew- 
elry trade is largely due to the 
very problem that is described in 
this letter. The situation as out- 
lined is only too true. After every 
wedding, if the bride is at all 
popular, the jewelry stores of the 
town are flooded with exchanges. 

A jeweler in Tennessee had a 
bride bring him seventeen syrup 
pitchers the day after she re- 
turned from her honeymoon. We 
are informed that this problem 
would not be so bad if brides 
returned only the things that they 
receive as gifts for their own 
weddings. In many cases, how- 
ever, they take it upon themselves 
to try to get exchanges on gifts 
which were received at their 
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mother’s and grandmother’s wed- 
dings. It is a fact that jewelry 
stores receive goods for exchange 
that were sold twenty or thirty 
years before. 

The question remains, what can 
be done about it? The answer is, 
very little. Several years ago 
William R. Hotchkin delivered a 
speech in which he told of ten 
ideas that would bring $1,000,- 
000 each to anyone who could use 
them. The answer to the question 
Mr. Danielson asks is another of 
these million-dollar ideas. Any- 
one who can solve it should re- 
ceive a Nobel Prize at least. 

Jewelers in individual cases have 
attempted to work a plan, that to 
a certain extent minimizes this 
exchange difficulty. The; plan is 
comparatively easy to work where 
the people in the community buy 
wedding presents at one store. 
All the jeweler has to do in this 
case is to find out which pattern 
of sterling or plated ware the bride 
prefers and then steer all buyers 
of gifts to these patterns. He can 
keep a list of purchases as they 
are made and then, after a dozen 
salad forks, let us say, have been 
bought, he can shut down on that 
particular item and suggest to his 
patrons that they buy other items 
in the preferred pattern. This 
plan, as we said, is being worked 
in a great many stores, but ob- 
viously it has its disadvantages. 
In the first place, wedding buying, 
except in small communities, is 
likely to be spread among a large 
number of stores. In the second 
place, people do not confine their 
purchases altogether to silverware 
or to jewelry stores. Because of 
these two conditions of wedding 
buying it is ‘next to impossible to 
conduct any plan that will entirely 
get around the trouble that Mr. 
Danielson cites. 

The question of exchanging 
wedding gifts is only part of the 
general question of returned 
goods, which has been harassing 
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the retail business for years. We 
admit that this problem of ex- 
changes and returned goods is a 
serious one. But after all, aren’t 
retail merchants a little inclined 
to over-emphasize its seriousness? 
We believe that retailers them- 
selves admit that the fact that they 
allow customers to return goods 
and to exchange them for some- 
thing else, or to get their money 
back, is a policy that has greatly 
encouraged freedom in _ buying, 
and hence has increased retail 
volume. If people knew that they 
could never return goods, it would 
slow up their buying. It would 
arouse their suspicions that there 
must be something wrong with 
the goods. 

We hear many stories about 
women going from one store to 
another and ordering gowns and 
suits and coats sent home on ap- 
proval. We hear of these same 
garments being later returned 
showing signs that they were worn 
to the theatre or to a reception 
or somewhere else. After all, 
however, isn’t it true that the per- 
centage of people who maliciously 
return goods is small? The aver- 
age woman takes out goods on 
approval because there is some 
real doubt in her mind as to 
whether or not they are exactly 
suited to her purpose. Also, do 
stores realize that people in a large 
percentage of cases return goods 
because of defects in them? We 
recently had the privilege of ex- 
amining seven Christmas gifts 
which had been sent out from five 
stores. Four of these gifts were 
either broken or damaged in some 
way. Full price had been paid 
for the goods, therefore the stores 
were not living up to their part of 
the agreement when they delivered 
defective merchandise. Naturally 
these goods were returned. 

When we hear a cry go up from 
big stores as to the extent of re- 
turned merchandise, we often wish 
the executive would go into the 
homes of their customers and see 
the condition in which these goods 
often arrive. In the women’s gar- 
ment field especially, style ten- 
dencies are so crazy that many 
garments are made so flimsily that 
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it is almost impossible to send 
them any distance without having 
something happen to them. 

There was an article in a recent 
issue of the Retail Ledger, of 
Philadelphia, which discusses this 
matter of exchanges rather ex- 
haustively. The article was de- 
voted mostly to the subject of 
Christmas exchanges. The experi- 
ences of several large stores wer- 
quoted. The consensus of these 
experiences is that the public is 
fair, and that the percentage of 
unjust returns is practically nil. 

Many stores, such as the Gil- 
christ Company, of Boston, permit 
returns or exchanges on any goods 
without argument, except on a 
few items which are ‘sold “not 
subject to exchange,” such as veils. 
ostrich and other feather boas, 
and merchandise of this character. 
The prohibition is put on these 
goods for sanitary reasons. 
Neither do stores of this kind 
permit the return of strictly holli- 
day goods which are put in by 
the store especially for the holi- 
day trade. If these goods are 
broken in shipment or are found 
defective after being received they 
are replaced with new merchan- 
dise. There are some _ stores 
throughout the country, such as 
Filene’s, of Boston, that call off 
all rules with regard to returns 
and exchanges during the holiday 
season. 

Summing up, if we were run- 
ning a gift business we don’t 
think we would seriously worry 
about exchanges. We would try 
to carry only salable merchandise 
and in quantities proportionate to 
the size of our trade. What would 
it matter then if seventeen syrup 
pitchers were returned, granting 
that that many pitchers should 
have been stocked in the first 
place? The regular business of 
the store would soon absorb them 
—|[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appointments by “Southwestern 


Retailer” 
The Southwestern Retailer, Hutch 
inson, Kan., has appointed Samuel H. 
Bloom, its advertising representative at 


Chicago; E. A. Samuelson, at Kansas 
City, Mo., and Carl A. Schulenberg, at 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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What Is “Class” 
Circulation? 


FEW publishers—some advertisers—and a 

great many advertising men define “class” 
or “quality” circulation, as though it had 
some. reference to, or bearing on, the social 
standing of those who comprise it. 


“Class” or “quality” circulation is purely 
a commercial term. It means circulation 
among that part of the population who have 
enough money to buy what they need or 
want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 
“quantity” circulation, which means circula- 
tion among that part of the population who 
have not. 


When the New York resident is financially 
able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre 
Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined 
to the people who have at least enough 
money to satisfy their needs. There are vari- 
ous methods of advertising to the others. 


Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres— 
aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. 


Published by 


Tower Building 108-114, Wooster Street 
Chicago New York 
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HE Albert Frank & Com 

pany Building, 14 Stone 
Street, New York City. Built, 
owned, and entirely occupied 
as the home office of Albert 
Frank & Company. 


Over a Half Century of Advertising Experience 
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Announcement 


HE Derby Brown Company of Boston 

has been purchased by Albert Frank & 
Company, Advertising Agency, of New York, 
Chicago and London, and becomes the Boston 
branch office of the latter organization, effec- 
tive January 15, 1924. 
The personnel of the Derby Brown Company 
continues with Albert Frank & Company, 
J. Bartlett Hydorn, Vice-President, in charge 
of the Boston office. 


Albert Frank & Company, established 1872, 


is one of the oldest and largest agencies in 
America. The acquisition of the Derby Brown 
Company, and of a Boston office, creates a 
combination of strength, versatility and facility 
to meet every demand of commercial, financial 
and transportation advertising. 


Member of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


We invite inquiry as to the standard of service we 
are able to assure 


ALBERT FRANK 
& COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 
14 Stone Street 134 So. La Salle Street 11 Avery Street 5 New Bridge Street, E. C. 
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Barrisu GOOD HOUSEKEEPING has 
treble the sale of any other shilling woman’s 
magazine in Great Britain. And of the 24 most 
important monthly magazines, it leads in adver- 
tising. No American manufacturer who wants to 
reach the English market can afford to overlook 
this medium. Write and we will tell you what 
we are doing for American advertisers. Address 


BRITISH GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


1 Amen Corner, London E. C. 4 


Te qc sy he i by lage 





Parliament Bldg. in London 
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A Successful Method of Selecting 
and Developing Salesmen 


How an Executive of Twenty-five Years’ Experience Chooses and Trains 
a Motor Car Sales Staff 


As Described and ‘Reported 


By C. C. Henshaw and R. S. Richey 


Of the Henshaw Motor Co., Boston 


ONE day last November one of 
our executives talked to sixty- 
two men, applicants for positions 
on our sales force. Of these sixty- 
two, six were sent along for inter- 
views with other executives; and 
of the six, two were finally chosen 
for training as automobile sales- 
men, 

Consider that every one of these 
sixty-two men was over twenty- 
five years old; that each one had 
been selling goods long enough to 
establish a record that he could 
present as an argument in his 
favor and that it was understood 
in advance that no matter how 
much of a “star” the applicant 
may have been in his line, a 
thorough course of training was 
a prerequisite to appointment to 
our regular sales force, and you 
will have an inkling of how seri- 
ously we attack the problem of 
getting—and keeping—salesmen. 

The first and most difficult task 
that confronts the heads of a sell- 
ing organization such as ours is 
that of obtaining the material out 
of which to make and mould 
motor car salesmen. Several ob- 
vious methods are employed, and 
several that are not so common. 

Of. course, we advertise, usually 
in the classified columns of the 
newspapers, but sometimes also in 
the display pages where employ- 
ment advertisements are infre- 
quent. But in none of our adver- 
tisements do we hold out the usual 
baits. On the contrary, we try to 
phrase these announcements in 
such a way as to discourage the 
mere job-seeker and to appeal 
only to the man who is very much 
in earnest, mature enough to 


Reprinted by permission of Motor 
World. Copyrighted 1923, by the Class 
Journal Company. 
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know his limitations as well as his 
capabilities, and willing to begin 
at the bottom and learn our busi- 
ness from the ground up. 

But even the most “discourag- 
ing” copy will bring to us scores 
of applicants who evidently would 
be misplaced as motor car sales- 
men. Unfortunately there seems 
to be a widespread impression 
that the work of a car salesman 
is more or less a “cinch,” while 
we know from long experience 
that it is quite the opposite and 
that only the man who is willing 
and trained to work hard at it 
can make a big and lasting suc- 
cess. 

Many of the applicants for sales 
positions we place in other depart- 
ments, for it is our policy to ad- 
vance from these departments, as 
rapidly as is consistent with sound 
business, all those employees who 
show selling ability. Department 
heads are constantly on the watch 
for material of this sort, and to 
encourage them to nominate for 
the sales force men in their own 
departments, we hold occasional 
conferences, at which the sales 
potentials of employees are dis- 
cussed. 

Another method that has been 
productive of good results is the 
offering of rewards to old sales- 
men for new men they bring into 
the organization. This is the out- 
come of our discovery that friends 
of our successful salesmen, them- 
selves successful in other lines, are 
often eager to join our ranks but 
dislike to make the first advances. 

Needless to say, every salesman 
in other lines whose work brings 
him into contact with any of our 
heads of departments is given a 
courteous reception and hearing, 
first with the object of learning 
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_whether we can use to advantage 
the goods or service he is selling, 
and, second, with the conscious 
purpose of finding a possible re- 
cruit for our own sales organiza- 
tion. 

It is second nature with our ex- 
ecutives to observe professionally 
the attitude and methods of clerks 
in any store they may happen to 
patronize, and a chance visit to a 
haberdasher’s or to a drug store 
or a chain grocery may result in 
an addition to our own sales force. 
Several of our best men have been 
drafted in this fashion. 

It will thus be seen that we are 
always eager to hire salesmen. 
But if we are eager, we are never 
hasty. No man ever reaches the 
payroll until he has been passed 
upon by three or four executives. 

An applicant for a position is 
always made to feel welcome. 
And that this is a profitable as 
well as a decent policy is proved 
by the fact that not a few of the 
men whom we have frankly turned 
down as unsuited to sell cars have 
come to us later as customers and 
have bought from us the goods 
we refused them the privilege of 
selling. 

The first step in selection, there- 
fore, is a cordial greeting by an 
executive. If the first impression 
of the applicant is favorable, a 
chart is made out and, question by 
question, the business history of 
the prospective salesman is re- 
corded in such form that at sub- 
sequent’ interviews the examiner’s 
time is not taken up going over 
the obvious. In fact, going below 
the surface is our intention and 
our practice. We never look at a 
testimonial letter, but we do ask 
for references. The questions that 
an applicant answers are so ar- 
ranged that his replies not only 
record his business history, but 
automatically indicate other ques- 
tions that may need the probe. 
Shifters eliminate themselves by 
the questionnaire method, and 
there is no place in our organiza- 
tion for the shiftless. 

We use the point system in rat- 
ing applicants, but we do not 
always hire the man who shows 
highest on points. Men who have 
been in the automobile business 
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will usually score higher than 
those who have been in othe; 
lines; but between the man who 
has been “in the automobile game 
and one who has been selling an 
other kind of merchandise success 
fully, the applicant without auto- 
mobile experience would be hired 
nine times out of ten. 

Perhaps the clearest way of out 
lining the methods we employ to 
produce a producer is to. folloy 
John Newman (who has success- 
fully passed the battery of execu- 
tive inquiry and who is slated for 
a job on the firing line). He re- 
ports on a Monday morning to the 
director of sales, is assigned a 
desk in the sales conference room, 
introduced to the men who occupy 
neighboring desks, and then taken 
to the sales director’s office, wher: 
he is supplied with an appointment 
chart, outlining some of _ the 
formal talks that he will receive 
from executives; he is already ac- 
quainted with these executives. 
having met them all in the course 
of his progress from applicant- 
for-a-job to his present place-on- 
the-payroll. 


HOW NEWMAN “LEARNS THE 
ROPES” 


First and foremost, we believe 
a car salesman should know his 
car. Consequently, Newman’s first 
instruction is a talk on the chassis 
—a talk that takes in evety me- 
chanical point from the starter to 
the reasons for equipping with the 
particular size of tire that has 
been adopted by Dodge Brothers. 

We do not expect that Newman 
will get the whole story the firs: 
time. Indeed, unless he has been 
selling automobiles before he came 
to us, we do not expect him to 
remember more than a very small 
fraction of the mechanical ad- 
vantages that are pointed out to 
him. 

Therefore our yeninnion sales- 
man finds himself led back tothe 
chassis a half dozen times in the 
course, of his training.» He hears 
four or five men ‘explain jt, and 
no matter how familiar he may 
be with automobile construction, 
he gradually absorbs our point of 
view and is finally able to describe 
and explain our chassis in the 
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15,350,986 


Lines of Advertising in 1923 
That’s the Record Made By 


Che Birmingham News 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 
During the Year Just Closed 


Lines of Local Advertising, 
11,065, 180 which is 348,838 lines more 
than The News’ best previ- 
ous year, and 1,841,742 
lines more than in 1922. 


Li f National Advertis- 
2,671 004 way which P 289,688. lines 
more than in 1922. 


Lines of Classified Adver- 
1 6 1 4,802 tising, which is 275,730 oes 
more than in 1922. 


Tatal Advertising Li . 
15,350,986 "eis! Adostung Lines 
more than 1922, and 4,491,- 
536 lines more than both of 


the other Birmingham news- 
papers combined. 


Che Birmingham News 


The re hat Greatest Newspaper 


—NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES——— 


KELLY-SMITH CO, J. C. HARRIS, JR. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. Atlanta Trust Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Some day he will be a man, 
grown to man’s estate, with all the 
intellect and wisdom becoming his 
years. 


As he grows, he will absorb wis- 
dom unconsciously. Here, there 
and yon, things will impress them- 
selves upon his subconscious mind. 


As a man, he will recall these 
impressions. He must buy the 
ordinary essentials of life. Perhaps 
he will become the purchasing 
power of a vast organization. 

What he will buy will be largely 


controlled by the names that have 
unconsciously fixed themselves in 
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his mind as he has passed through 
the years to maturity. 

What are you doing to impress 
the names of your products upon 
the mind of this future customer? 

Advertising is not necessarily a 
means of producing immediate re- 
sults. Its assiduous working goes 
far deeper and, if used consistently, 
will change the habits and tastes of 
entire nations. Advertising started 
now will insure a steady and profit- 
able business in years to come. 

We shall be pleased to present 
proof of our particular qualifications, 
in personnel and experience, to per- 
form all the functions of advertising. 


BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 





337 Second Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
aang lio: 


Advertising Agents and 
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same way that he has heard a 
half dozen other members of our 
organization explain it. 

We know that only one cus- 
tomer in twenty asks technical ques- 
tions. But we aim to have every 
salesman in our employ so well 
grounded in our engineering prin- 
ciples that he will not have to 
sidestep and equivocate when this 
twentieth customer fires his 
“sticker” at him. Moreover, if 
a man knows his goods as he 
should know them, he has a re- 
serve of confidence and enthysi- 
asm, and these two factors loom 
large in every sale. 

From the chassis, Mr. Newman 
naturally goes to body construc- 
tion and thence to types and the 
reasons for them. Note the phrase, 
“the reasons for them.” It ts the 
keynote of our whole course of 
training. 

If a man learns by rote and is 
not shown the why and wherefore 
of every policy and practice he is 
very likely to develop a parrot- 
like sales talk. He will repeat the 
phrases he hears, but he will not 
personalize them, make them his 
own. And he will not have the 
versatility and the range of argu- 
ment which are at the command 
of the salesman who really under- 
stands’ exactly what he is talking 
about. 

STANDARD SALES TALK PERSONIFIED 


We have a standardized sales 
talk, in which there is an answer, 
the right answer, to practically 
every question that ever comes up 
in relation to our car. - But it is 
used simply as a framework, a 
skeleton on which to mould a body 
of motor car doctrine that con- 
vinces the prospective customer 
and clinches the order. 

Toward the end of his formal 
training John Newman will sit 
down and spend two hours writ- 
ing out the answers to eighty-one 
leading questions that fairly cover 
his field. Then he will be fur- 
nished with a copy of the standard 
answers and will spend several 
more hours trying to figure out 
vhy, after hearing these very 
things said so many times, he 
couldn’t shape his own answers 
nore adroitly. 
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An 
Innovation 
in 
Printing 


W. EXPERIMENTED with the 
idea of turning our equipment 
and plant over to buyers of 
large edition printing and 
binding—we ‘‘sold"’ them our 
plant, our facilities, and our 
staff of advisers. 


The laboratory stage is passed, 
and the appreciation expressed 
by several nationally known 
publishers and advertisers has 
made this experiment an estab- 
lished plan. 


We want you, Mr. Buyer, to 
walk in this plant, survey the 
complete mechanical equip- 
ment, the staff of craftsmen, 
our shipping facilities, and 
feel that they belong to you 
and are acting under your in- 
structions. 


No matter where you are 
located, we are at your back 
door with this idea and ser- 
vice, and we would welcome 





an Opportunity to acquaint 
cerning our plan. 
emeeeerenaree hia 


you with further details con- 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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What do you 
BUY in 


Photo-engravings 


? 


So much metal which has 
undergone so many me- 
chanical operations? 


Yes and no. 


You are really buying 
printing results. 


The fractional percentage 
that engtavings cost on 
the average job may be 
the ultimate answer as to 
whether that job belongs 
on the profit or logs side 
of your le i dger. 


If good engravings did cost 
mote than poor ones 
they’d be worth it. But 
they don’t. 


Ask, your printer about 
makeready, or, better still, 
ask your records about 
results. 


Gatchel & Manning make 
engravings for every put- 
pose. We know publishers’ 
requirements, we know 
egg’ problems, we 


now the, necessity of 


economy and prompt ser- 
vice. ‘We would like to 
serve you. 


atchel 5 


anni 


C.A.Stinson *Pres. 


“ENGRAVERS 
ane 
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We never take on large groups 
of new men at. one time, because 
we believe in giving each new man 
a great deal of personal. instruc- 
tion and attention. We have 
found that we can not assimilate 
more than two or three men at a 
time, and that only by close’ per- 
sonal contact can we determine 
the special treatment each man 
needs. 

This personal contact is a basic 
principle of our method. When 
Newman is adjudged ready to go 
into the field, when he knows 
enough about our car and our 
policies properly to represent us to 
the prospective customer—and not 
until then—he is assigned to a 
specific territory. He starts out 
directly. under the supervision ot 
the sales director and for several 
days reports every move to this 
executive. Then an assistant takes 
him under his wing, starts out 
with him in the morning, inter- 
views prospects with him or shows 
him how to find and follow pros- 
pects. The object. of this is to 
put the new salesman on his own 
feet as quickly as possible, not to 
check and criticize. 

Every day he reviews the work 
of the previous day with a sales 
department executive and from the 
time he goes into the field he be- 
longs strictly to the sales depart- 
ment. 

But although Newman has been 
tufned over to the sales depart- 
ment with the clear understanding 
that he is now’to stand on his own 
feet, he is not, therefore, cut off 
from all sources of encourage- 
ment- and assistance. In = our 
establishment all executive office 
doors swing open, the partitions 
are of clear glass, and salesmen 
and their problems are welcome at 
all’ times. “We are simply and 
entirely a selling organization and 
we know that sometimes the 
credit .manager’s angle will be 
more effective in a given sales 
situation than the sales manager’s. 
So we encourage both new and old 
salesmen to share their difficulties 
and plan their strategy in consul- 
tation with heads of various de- 
partments. This not only makes 
the men on ‘the selling line feel 
that they have full and sympa- 
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r T= first aim of The Arizona Republican is to 
serve its readers. To that end every effort is 
bent in the production of The Republican. The 
full leased wire report of the Associated Press is 
handled in a newsy, effective way. Special matters 
of import to Arizona and its people are covered in 
additional wire service from correspondents. 


Local news is thoroughly presented, all of it, and 
promptly. A competent trained staff of editors and re- 
porters produce an exceptionally live and fine appearing 
newspaper. Sports, society, clubs, churches, amusements, 
women’s interests, markets are all covered as special 
features daily. Each is recognized as thoroughly handled 
and the best in the field. Magazine pages, cartoon pages, 
a local cartoon page, travel, touring, autos, farming, 
poultry, book reviews, besides special attention to society, 
are strong Sunday features. 

Mutt and Jeff, The Gumps, The Duffs, all cavort for the amusement 
of Republican readers. Frank Crane, Ripley, Burton Braley, Herbert 
Corey, Burgess, Babson and a dozen other similarly big names are 
intimately known to Arizona folks because of their contact through 
The Republican. 


TheArizona Republican — Phoenix Arizona 


This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Harris Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Examiner Building 
LOS ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Imsurance Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Bldg. 
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You save only “io of a cent 
by using cheap letterheads 
and envelopes! 





COSTS you about 17 cents or more for every 
letter you send out. This cost includes the 
stenographer’s salary, your time, postage, print- 
ing and the cost of letterheads and envelopes. 
The cost of the letterheads and envelopes is 
negligible. As a matter of fact, the difference 
between cheap paper and good paper is only 
6/10 of a cent for each letter. 

Is this saving worth while? Is it good busi- 
ness to risk the investment you have in every 
letter just to save a small fraction of a cent on 
paper? 

We’re not suggesting that you grow extrava- 
gant in buying paper. No need to. Good paper 
need not be unduly expensive. 


Take Danish Bond as perhaps the most strik- 
ing example. Here is a paper that is close to 
the world’s finest in quality, yet surprisingly 
moderate in price. And it’s made in white and 
ten colors! Write or telephone your printer, 
stationer or lithographer for prices and samples. 

Rising gapers are also furnished in Ready-to- 
Print Mailing Sets and Social Announcements 


by the Old Colony Envelope Company, of 
Westfield, Massachusetts. Write for samples. 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 
Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. Rising Paper Company Ee Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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thetic co-operation, but it also has 
the effect of keeping department 
heads alert and actively thinking 
sales. 

Securing prospects is a difficult 
proposition for the new man. We 
do not believe in handing out 
easy sales to men who have not 
proved that they can sell. We 
strongly believe in training them 
to originate prospects. So we go 
into the field with them and prove 
to them that a certain number of 
calls made each day, intelligently 
planned, will inevitably uncover 
prospects and will just as certainly 
result in sales, 

Every owner of a car in our 
entire territory is known to us, 
not personally perhaps, but in a 
card index that follows him and 
his car from year to year. It is 
our aim to have these owners of 
other makes known personally, 
and for this reason we require 
salesmen to call on every owner 
of certain makes of cars and to 
report on them in writing. It is 
surprising how many sales result 
from this requirement. 

One of the valuable things that 
our salesmen are taught is that 
demonstrations should be given 
only as the closing step in a sale. 
If a salesman has properly man- 
aged his approach and his sales 
talk he should commit the cus- 
tomer to sign’ the order if the 
demonstration ride confirms every- 
thing that has been said about the 
car. 


EXPECT ORDER AT FIRST INTERVIEW 


Another point that has proved 
its worth is the cultivation of the 
mental attitude that expects the 
order at the very first interview. 
This is an entirely new thought 
to Newman, who has probably 
been in the habit of thinking that 
a certain amount of preliminary 
calling is necessary before he and 
his prospect become so well ac- 
quainted that he can ask for the 
order. In practice we find that 
our best salesmen average three 
calls to convert a prospect into a 
customer, but at each and every 
interview the salesman’s attitude 
should be: “Now is the time to 
buy.” 

Right there is the greatest diffi- 
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Journal of the World” 


HERE is no 

better medium 
through which 
Advertisers of High- 
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for “PUNCH” 
penetrates to the 
remotest corner of 
the civilised world. 


Advance Booking is 
always essential 
bs 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10, Bouverie Street. 
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culty that the beginning salesman 
encounters, the obstacle that is the 
most discouraging to a new man. 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,” said Solomon, and the wis- 
dom of the adage is exefhplified 
in the experience of every sales- 
man we train. Newman, at the 
start, invariably cherishes a num- 
ber of good prospects who are 
“going to buy.” In spite of coun- 
sel and advice from other heads 
he will spend a lot of his time on 
“duds.” Not until he has seen 
most of these “red hot” ones wane 
and die will he learn to discrimi- 
nate and judge’the sheep from 
the goats. 

We do not expect. him to de- 
velop this faculty quickly. It is 
of slow growth. To-some men it 
comes naturally; others acquire it 
through painful and costly ex- 
perience. But it must be acquired 


before Newman can conserve his 
time and cash it into income. 

It costs money to train sales- 
every man 


men—and who © is 
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worth training knows it. We are 
in the habit of saying so to every 
applicant for a job, because we 
believe that a proper understanding 
of this subject will prompt a 
man to make the most of what he 
gets. We pay salaries to new 
men, guaranteeing them for a 
stipulated period. The amount is 
not the same in every case, but it 
is always enough to permit the 
student-salesman to live decently 
and take care of such elementary 
requirements as _ fresh linen, 
pressed clothes, shined shoes and 
the other trifling outward niceties 
that create first impressions. 
From the very first we make it 
possible for a man to increase his 
income, for if during the salary 
period he can sell a very moderate 
quota, his salary is automatically 
advanced. At the end of the 
stipulated period, which should be 
sixty days at longest, we make it 
a practice to put the new man on 
drawing account against commis- 
sions. We find that this method 
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CARR'S 
CASH GROCERY 


JANESVILLE, wis. 


Janesville, Wis., 2780+ 9, __192_4 


Janesville Daily Gazette, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen:- 


In going over our books and closing our business for the year 
1923, we discovered some things that will doubtless be inter- 


esting to you. 


In planning in advance for our years business we estimated 
that with additional advertising space, additional clerks 

and service that we could increase our business during the 
year of 1923 to approximately $250,000. We find now that we 
passed the $250,000 mark back in September and that our-sales 
have been increased a great many thousands of dollars since 
that time, so that we did on the whole, ao great deal more 
than we expected to. 


We have witnessed throughout the year the never failing re- 
sponse of Gazette readers to our advertisements and we noticed 
also the great number of requests we have had for merchandise 
that has been advertised by the makers in your paper. 


We do not hesitate to give credit where credit is due and we 
therefore want you to know that we feel that the above re- 
markable volume of sales is due in no small part to the pulling 
power of your excellent newspaper. We also believe that our 
policy of backing our advertising in the Gazette with best 
quality goods at reasonable prices has helped materially in 
building this great volume of sales. 

In making our plans for 1924, we shall increase our advertis- 
ing appropriation and are glad to advise that we are going 

to confine it exclusively to the Gazette columns, Our space 
will appear daily in larger sizes this year. 


With all good wishes and thanking you for the many courtesies 
you have extended to us, we are, 


Very truly yours, 


pleteh) O Cate 


or CARR'S CASH GROCERY 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


APC :RBB 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 
“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 
M. C, WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 


286 Fifth Ave., New York City 1386 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago - 
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PROAZW Lem 


Mr. Paul Proehl, whose 
work for leading agencies 
and national advertisers 
is widely known, became 
a member of this organ- 
ization on January Ist. 


PALENSKE-YOUNG “inc 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS 


215 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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of letting a man stand on his own 
feet as early as possible acts as a 
stimulus to achievement. The 
man who has the right stuff in 
him wants to stand on his own 
fect and to get what he earns. To 
get him up on his toes we arrange 
our commission schedule pro- 
gressively, so that the amount 
earned on each individual sale ad- 
vances as total sales mount up. 
Another incentive that we have 
been able to work out is a method 
of paying commissions on used cars 
bought in at a figure that allows us 
to sell them at a profit instead of 
a loss. 

An innovation of which we 
have great hopes is our reserve 
fund, which is virtually a savings 
account into which our salesmen 
put their excess commissions with 
the privilege of drawing upon 
them when needed, but with the 
purpose of saving money against 
the lean seasons or for investment 
when the individual accounts 
reach sizable proportions. This 
reduces the chances of overdrafts 
to a minimum. 

Very frequently during the 
year we pay extra bonuses, for 
we believe in the effectiveness of 
well-devised contests, if for no 
other reason than to develop the 
pride of competition. But all our 
contests are not organization con- 
tests. We run most of them on 
the basis of the individual against 
the house. 

This will need explanation, but 
it simply means this, that when 
we find an individual slipping, dis- 
couraged by a slump in sales, we 
usually contrive to make some 
sort of a wager with him under 
the terms of which he has every- 
thing to win and nothing to lose. 
These individual contests against 
“bogey” are most effective in 
bucking up a man who has gone 
stale, 

Our organization has grown 
very rapidly; is still growing. 
Therefore, there are always posi- 
tions “higher up” to which sales- 
men are eligible. Just as we are 
constantly watching other depart- 
ments for men. suited for promo- 
tion to the sales force, so we 
watch the sales force for men 
able to fill other positions of re- 
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THEN and NOW 


Ten years ago our very first 
sales letters said these things: 


1. College towns are vast 
concentrated markets. 
2. We know what, when and 

where college men buy. 


3. We can put manufactur- 
ers in touch with the 
dealers having college 
men’s trade. 


That sales letter brought us 
our first business. 


After ten years we have 
only to add: 
1. The market is bigger 
than ever. 
2. There are more students 
buying in college towns 
than ever. 


- We know more about 
their buying habits than 
we did ten years ago. 

What you know about your 
product and what we know 
about selling it to college 
students should provide the 
basis for an interesting and 
profitable talk between us. 


When shall we have this 
talk? 


The COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN, describing 
all our activities and 
listing all student papers 
sent on request. 


Established 1918 
COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


= 5th Avenue, New York An 
0 S. Wabash Avenue, 
117 quebese Union Bidg., npertsley Calif, 
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sponsibility. An advance to a 
supervisorship is one way up, an 
executive position is another, and 
just lately two of our proved 
salesmen have been given associ- 
ate dealerships. There is always 
plenty of incentive in our concern 
for the ambitious salesman. 

Our sales rules are published in 
book form, and each member of 
our sales force is required to 
familiarize himself with the meth- 
ods of sales regulation that we 
have found to be most productive 
of internal good-will. These rules 
were not laid down arbitrarily, 
but are the fruit of experience and 
study of the procedure that makes 
for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

Assigning men to definite zones 
prevents, in large measure, the 
conflicts that arise when two 
salesmen call on the same pros- 
pect. This contingency is taken 
care of by requiring salesmen to 
list all prospective putchasers who 
are considered likely to buy. 
Prospect listings are  time- 
stamped, and the prior listing 
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protects automatically for twenty- 
eight days, unless by mutual 
agreement a prospect listed by one 
man is voluntarily transferred to 
the other. 

“This applies to salesmen work- 
ing in the same major zone. But 
in no case is any salesman per- 
mitted to list an individual pros- 
pect residing outside the district 
to which the salesman has been 
assigned. 

Should a salesman feel that, in 
spite of the time stamp, he has an 
especial right to follow the pros- 
pect in question, he states his 
claim in writing to the sales di- 
rector, who hears both sides and 
promptly renders a decision. 

It rarely happens that this de- 
cision is unsatisfactory, but if this 
situation should arise the ag- 
grieved salesman may appeal to a 
court of equity composed of three 
executives and salesmen, nomi- 
nated by the agreement of the 
parties concerned. The verdict of 
this equity board is final. 

Very seldom, indeed, is this 
board convoked, for the plaintiff 
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Wouldn't it 


THE sales manager got a 


jolt. 
The advertising manager 
got a jolt. 
And the Advertising 


Agent got a—well, you know 
how it feels when you've as 
good as landed a big appro- 
priation and someone comes 
along and knocks all your 
plans into a cocked hat. 
That’s just what happened. 


When the 3 aforementioned 
executives laid their plans for 
an advertising campaign before 
the big boss, he listened care- 
fully, even approvingly. But 
their hopes crashed to earth 
when he told them this: 


“In general I like your plans. 
They show thought and care in 
preparation. And you've al- 
most sold me something. I say 
‘almost? because in one impor- 
tant respect I think your plans 
fall flat. 


“You’ve made wise and 
ample provisions for distribu- 
tion. You’ve shown how the 
advertising will send folks into 
the store for our goods. But 
when the customer gets inside 
the store, what’s to prevent the 
dealer from palming off an in- 
ferior article for ours? What’s 
to prevent us from being 
blamed for the faults of this 
cheap imitator? Our product 
doesn’t bear our name on it or 
our trade-mark. Not because 
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jar you? 


we haven’t a trade-mark, but 
because we've never found a 
practical way to apply it. 

“If you can find a way to 
apply our trade-mark to our 
goods come back and Ill talk 
business.” 

* * * * 

The 3 executives did come 
back, but not before a Print- 
ers’ INK advertisement had led 
them to the office of the 
Kaumagraph Company, head- 
quarters for 20 years in the 
design and application of trade- 
marks. 

Theirs was a brand new line 
of product to us but we de- 
veloped a method of applying 
their trade-mark that ended 
their trade-marking problems 
and won the big boss’ O.K. on 
the advertising plans. 

There are other brand new 
lines of products that are hunt- 
ing for help on the problem of 
applying their trade-mark, just 
as we are hunting for new 
fields to serve as efficiently as we 
already serve leaders in hosiery, 
textiles, leather, silk, linoleum, . 
sporting goods and department 
~ store fields, etc., etc. 

Perhaps your trade-marking 
troubles have’ given your ad- 
vertising plans a jolt. Maybe 
we can help you get started 
again. No obligation. Write to 
our headquarters in New York. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 
211 W. 38th St., New York City 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Charlotte, N. C., Paris, Ont., 
Canada Paris, France 
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A RESOLUTION | 


@ WHEREAS, through the dis- ; 
pensation of a kind Providence, , 
we have enjoyed the privilege of ~ 
serving a lot of folks, . 
gq AND WHEREAS, the same ra 
kind Providence has permitted us : 
to enjoy good health and a modi- . 
cum of success, we feel fully repaid . 


for our efforts; fc 


@ THEREFORE BE IT RE. : 


SOLVED that during the year “ 
1924 we will try faithfully to be of 4 
greater service to a larger number a 
of people—as many as will let us. re 
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in an action of this nature is re- 
quired to post’ a nominal sum 
which, in case of a decision ad- 
yerse to him, goes into the annual 
outing fund, This arrangement 
acts aS a deterrent to disputes, 
making for careful consideration 
of the other fellow, and usually in 
an amicable adjustment without 
recourse to “court” proceedings, 
In our mental attitude toward 
sales we admit no competition. 
This feeling we foster in our 
salesmen. But wheri it comes to 
a question of being able to make 
fair comparisons between our car 
and others that sell in our price 
range, we insist that accurate in- 
formation be given. In order that 
nothing may be left to individual 
interpretation and that no per- 
sonal bias may enter into a dis- 
cussion, we have recently charted 
all the cars selling within several 
hundred dollars of our price. 
Taking fifty construction speci- 
fications, we secured, direct from 
the dealers themselves or from 
their factories, the correct data 
and then had them printed in the 
form of a folder that can be con- 
veniently carried in a pocket en- 
velope and that can be referred to 
as authoritative. Thirty major 
specifications of the higher priced 
American cars are also given in 
tabular form where they can be 
instantly compared with the cor- 
responding specifications of our 
car. Along with this car chart we 
publish a parts chart giving cur- 
rent prices of twenty odd major 
replacements, 
There was a statement in an 
earlier paragraph that we are 
primarily a selling organization. 
We do everything in reason to 
keep our selling force on its toes, 
but we do not overlook the im- 
portance of making other depart- 
ments feel that they, too, have a 
material share in selling. By 
money payments and in other 
ways we encourage all members 
of the organization to turn in the 
names of persons who are or will 
be in the market for cars. We 
have occasional get-together 
meetings which every employee of 
the firm is expected to attend and 
two significant events are our an- 
nual Christmas party and our 
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outing which is held each summer. 

We hold sales meetings regu- 
larly and the weekly standing of 
all salesmen is posted where all 
may see it and be encoufaged or 
stimulated to new effort. We in- 
vite constructive criticism and al- 
though no new rule or policy is 
ever adopted without conference 
and consulation we have no rule 
or policy that cannot be abrogated 
at once if it proves restrictive or 
obsolete. 

Whenever a situation arises that 
calls for concerted action or a 
special brand of enthusiasm that 
is needed to put over a particular 
merchandising drive, a formal 
sales meeting is called. 


PROGRAM GIVEN MUCH THOUGHT 


These general meetings, as we 
name them, are carefully pro- 
gramed. Notice is given to all 
departments far enough in advance 
so that no other appointments may 
interfere with the attendance. 
Every man who should be there is 
expected to be promptly on hand. 
Roll: call begins at the announced 
minute and there are no absentees 
except on account of sickness or 
unavoidable accident. 

These general meetings are aside 
and apart from the daily group 
conferences and individual prob- 
lem discussions that executives 
constantly direct. Consequently, 
when the notice goes out our men 
recognize that something of real 
interest and of organization im- 
portance is on the boards. 

Seldom, almost never, is the 
subject known in advance, except 
to the persons who are to conduct 
the meeting. The speakers may 
be from three to six in number 
and each will have a definite and 
dovetailed part. Frequently the 
principal speaker is a man from 
outside the organization, one who 
is recognized as an expert in his 
line and able to talk in a way that 
compels interest. 

Thirty minutes is the usual time 
a meeting lasts, which means that 
every talk must be crisp and 
directly to the point. We do not 
believe in long-drawn-out discus- 
sions. Our men are busy, their 
time is valuable, they are all eager 
to be out in the field. 
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Cover the “Hot 
Spots” In The 
Dairy Fi 
ield 
ACH Publication the Of- 
ficial Organ of a Cooper- 
ative Marketing Association. 
Every Reader a Commercial 
Milk Producer with a Regu- 
lar Cash Income. 
Combined Circulation 
145.000 
For $1.32 
Milk Market Reporter . 
(Covers the Chicago 


Dairy District) 
Inter-State Milk Producers’ 


Review 
(Covers Philadelphia 
Dairy District) 
Maryland Farmer 
(Covers the Washington 
and Baltimore Dairy 
Districts) 
Michigan Milk Messenger 
(Covers the Michigan 
Dairy District) 
Dairymen’s Journal 
(Covers the St. Louis 
Dairy District) 
Co-operative Dairy Farmer 
(Covers the Toledo 
Dairy District) 
Dairymen’s Price Reporter 
(Covers the Pittsburgh 
Dairy District) 
Dairyman’s Monthly Review 
(Covers Cincinnati Dairy 
District) 


u 
(Covers the Wisconsin 
Dairy District) 


One order and one plate 
covers the group. Send all 
orders or requests for in- 
formation to: 


STANDARD DAIRY 
PUBLICATIONS 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Eighty thirty-five a. m. is our 
favorite hour. Minds are alert 
then. What is said sinks in and 
gets action. Evening gatherings 
are not to our liking, for the 
fatigue of a full day blunts the 
perception. Evening is the natura! 
time for relaxation and a relaxed 
audience wants to be amused and 
not stimulated. 

But there is a time for every- 
thing. When we celebrate the 
close of a contest or hold a get- 
together for the purpose of reward 
and recognition of some task par- 
ticularly well done, we meet after 
business hours. And although a 
thread of shop-talk may hold the 
program together, business is sub- 
ordinated to good fellowship. 

Our Christmas business genera! 
meeting, recently held, is typical of 
our usual procedure. In the three 
weeks just preceding this meeting 
we had succeeded in delivering 
four times as many open cars as 
were delivered in the full month 
a year ago. This notwithstanding 
several days of rainy, chilly, even 
snowy weather. Salesmen, there- 
fore, were convinced in advance 
that they could pile up a volume 
hitherto unprecedented. So they 
absorbed greedily the discussion 
of the reasons, carefully outlined, 
why customers should have new 
cars and new automotive equip- 
ment for Christmas. Three speak- 
ers covered this subject and their 
remarks were enforced by an 
enumeration of the ways in which 
the house is helping to make sales 
easier. 

Our newspaper advertising is 
never flamboyant, but during the 
Christmas season it is different, 
and salesmen are given copies of 
this advertising and also of all 
letter campaigns and other helps 
of this sort. 





New Daily Publication in 


Chicago 
A new publication has been started 
in Chicago, under the name of 


The Daily Worker. It will be issued 
daily, excepting Sundays, and will 
published by The Daily Worker Publish- 
in ny. J. wis Engdahl is 
editor; oritz J. Loeb, business man- 
ager, and S. T. Hammersmark, adver- 
tising manager. 
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Some Questions Answered 


Q—What is The Christian Science Monitor? 

A—A daily newspaper, which is read in every city and 
country of the civilized world. 

Q—How does it differ, in its contents and its policies, from other 
daily newspapers? 

A—lIt publishes only clean, constructive news, omitting 
accounts of crime and scandal. It views all events from 
an international standpoint, and its columns are free from 
the influence of political or financial interests. 

Q—What kind of people read the Monitor? 

A—People who want a clean, reliable daily paper, 
telling them the important events of the day, together with 
interesting news and comment relating to Music, Art, Drama, 
Education, Literature, Business, Finance, Sports. Household 
and Young Folks’ Pages are also regular features of the 
Monitor. 

Q—Do advertisements in The Christian Science Monitor bring 
returns, and if so, why? 

A—Advertisements usually give highly satisfactory re- 
sults, for the reason that readers of the Monitor endeavor 
to encourage and support Monitor advertisers, who are con- 
tributing to the maintenance and advancement of Clean, 
Constructive Journalism. 

Q—Do retail merchants advertise in the Monitor? 

A—Yes, about 4,000 of them, located in 450 cities of the 
United States, Canada and other countries. 

Q—Do manufacturers advertise in the Monitor? 

A—Yes, several hundred, including many whose names 
are familiar in every household. 

Q—What other classes of advertising are prominently featured 
in the Monitor? 

A—Banks, Investment Houses, Railroads, Steamship 
Lines, Hotels, Resorts, Tours, Schools, Camps, Publishing 
Houses. 

Q—Where are advertisements for The Christian Science Monitor 
received? 

A—At the Publication Office, 107 Falmouth Street, Bos- 
ton; at Branch Advertising Offices in New York, London, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle; by 375 Local Advertising Representatives 
throughout the United States and other countries. 

Advertising Representatives of The Christian 


Science Monitor will gladly answer any 
other questions regarding this newspaper. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Member A. N, P. A. Member Associated Press Member A. B. C, 
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We 


ge: 


Poor good advertising 


N ADVERTISER—not our client— 
l yervet us to criticise the advertis- 


ing he had done. We said: 


“Very good advertising; illustrations, 
layouts, color—excellent. Copy—not 
so good; your fault, more than theirs. 
You’re trying too hard to sell your 
product. 


“You're really offering a very important 
service in economy and efficiency; the 
merchandise you make is simply the 
means by which: you deliver that 
service. 


“Advertise the service; people want it; 
then you won't have to sell your product; 
people will buy it to get the service.” 


Anxiety to sell goods almost always 
produces buyer-resistance. But a 
desire to serve doesn’t; and service 
produces larger sales than selling, 


Williams & Cunnyn yogham 


Whose business is the study an 
execution of good advertising 
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New Accounts for Maxwell, 


McLaughlin 
The Crocker Chair Company, Antigo, 
Wis., the Green Circle Products Com- 
pany, Chicago manufacturer of Green 
Circle chewing gum, and the Parrot 
Brake oo of America, South 
4 have appointed Maxwell, 
McLaughlin Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising. 


Toronto “Globe” Appoints 
R. K. Stocks 


Robert K. Stocks, who has been act- 
ing advertising manager of the Toronto 
Globe, for some months, is now per- 
manently appointed to the position of 
advertising manager. Mr. Stocks joined 
the advertising staff of the Globe twelve 
years ago. e recently had been in 
charge of the classified advertising de- 
partment. 








Marconi Company, Ltd., 
Appoints Desbarats Agency 


The Desbarats Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., Montreal, has obtained the adver- 
tising account of the Marconi Com- 
pany, Ltd. This company is planning 
a larger campaign for 1924. 

Cc. Armour, who had been with 
the company in Vancouver, has been 
transferred to Montreal to ‘handle the 
company’s advertising. 


G. J. Palmer, Associate Pub- 
lisher, Houston “Post” 


G. J. Palmer has returned to active 
duty with the Houston, Tex., Post as 
associate publisher. Although serving 
as vice-president, Mr. Palmer has not 
been actively associated with the com- 
pany for several years. He was busi- 
ness manager of the Post for nearly 
twenty-five years. 








With the Wildman Advertising 


Agency © 
Nathaniel J. Stone, formerly with the 
Sterling Advertising Service and the 
Ka-Lo Service, Inc., both of New York, 
has been a Ewa production manager 
of The wi man Advertising Agency, 
also of New York 





Western Electric Reports New 
Sales Peak 
The Western Electric yey ba of 
York, for the year 1923, repo: 
+ se totaling approximately $300.01 000, 7.000 
compared with $211,000,000 for 
t922, the largest previous year. 


Malcolm R. Griswold ‘Dead 


Malcolm R. Govt) 2 advertising man- 
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We Make the 
La Camille Corset 
Dealer Slides 





In the October eleventh, 
1923, issue of Printers’ 
Ink the article describing 
the International Corset 
Company’s La Camille 
Corset says: 


“Right now > are 
Sele cetlS erteectecty 
than ever, in his adver- 
tising, selling and man- 
agement problems.” 
We are proud to be help- 
ing in this work. 


Can we help you ? 





Columbia Slide Co. 
19 S. Wells St. 


Chicago 
QUALITY SLIDE MAKERS 





























The Lumber Producing 
and Consuming Industries 
represent the largest single 
Basic Industry in existence. 


REACH— 

this immense buy- 
ing power thru the columns 
of the 


Wood-Workers Clearing House 
431 So. Dearborn St. - Chicago 


Over 15,000 copies monthly to managing 
executives and superintendents— the actual 




















ager of the Buffalo, N. Y., Courier and buyers in these industries. 

Enquirer, died at that Ts on January 13 

at the age of fifty-four. — 
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Retailer Advertises Coal 


Samples 

The George B. Newton Coal Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, in order to stim- 
ulate the domestic use of buckwheat 
coal, in a recent advertisement offered 
100 pounds of buckwheat coal free 
with every order, with directions how 
to mix the small size with the larger 
sizes in order to generate heat at less 
cost. “Try buckwheat at our expense,” 
ran the caption in large type, and a 
fae we of a 100-pound basket filled with 
uickwheat carried home the impression. 

Under the heading, “We take our 
own advice” the copy told how the 
officers of the company, from the pres- 
ident down have been burning buck- 
wheat in their home furnaces for the 
last two geen “We could write a 
book on the reasons why you —- 
burn buckwheat coal, but we had rather 
you made a practical demonstration,” 
stated the copy. 


Mayer Trade-marks New 
Children’s Line of Shoes 


The F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Com- 
any, Milwaukee, has made application 
or penn of the trade-mark, 
“On-We-Go,” for use on children’s 
on, Printers’ Ink is informed by 

Kiss, advertising manager. The 
brand will be merchandised to the re- 
tail trade but no consumer advertising 
is contemplated at the present time. 
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With Full Enrolment, College 


Continues to Advertise 
William F. Curtis, president of Cedar 
Crest College for omen, Allentown, 
Pa., informs Printers’ Inx_ that al- 
though the enrolment of students for 
this year is practically completed, the 
pe ill_continue its advertising 
ign. He states that this policy 
“ing followed in an endeavor to 
) the institution before the general 
public, looking toward future increased 
facilities that will permit a larger en- 
rolment. Women’s publications and 
a | = ines are being wu 
Fred hankweiler, ‘Abeweve, “Pa. ™ 
odessa agent, is directing this 
advertising. 


H. E. Welsh Joins M. C. 


Mogensen & Company 
H. E. Welsh has joiet the Los 
Angeles office of M. C. ,Mogensen & 
+ ge at ublishers’ representa- 
tives. Welsh was formerly in 
charge E ais for the Collodite Manu- 
facturing Company of Los Angeles. 








Advertising Producers- 


Associated Incorporated 
The Advertising Producers-Associated, 
Chicago, have incorporated under a 
charter from the State of Illinois. The 
new name is Advertising Producers- 
Associated, Inc. 











Che Gatveston News 


“TEXAS’ OLDEST NEWSPAPER” 


ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 


THE JOHN BuDD COMPANY 


AS ITS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1. 


1924 
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Watch Now 


for 


Magazine Duplication 


News Stand Sale of Magazines 
Is Growing Rapidly. 


Ten national magazines (five women’s and five 
general) with large news stand sale have 


18 Million Circulation 


But there are only about 


10 Million City Homes 


(Cities over ten thousand population) 


This eighteen million circulation goes largely in- 
to the ten million city homes. There must there- 
fore be very great duplication among the ten. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Does Not Duplicate 


with the news stand magazines to any great ex- 
tent, for we have no news stand sales, and 72% of 
the mail circulation goes to small towns and farms. 













850,000 Circulation 
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Influence 


Counts 


The Brackett, Shaw & 
Lunt Co., is one of the out- 
Standing New England 
distributors for many well 
known makes of farm 
power machinery. They 
are interested in getting 
orders from New England 
farmers and itis significant 
that they have from one to three advertisements in every issue of 
NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD. This live organization first 
used the Homestead in an advertising way over twenty years 
ago, and have since continued to use practically every issue. 

The reputation of NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD has 
extended beyond the farm homes; its value and influence 
reaches New England distributors and dealers. 

Manufacturers and their salesmen who come in contact with 
New England farm trade have found that the HOMESTEAD is 
the one dominant farm paper in New England—the one publica- 
tion most favorably known.to distributors, dealers and their 
rural customers. 





WarreEN A. Priest, Advertising: Manager 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
New York : 456 Fourth Ave, Cuicaco; 5 South Wabash Ave. 
E. R. Williams J. Lewis Draper ~ 
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Insurance Company 
Advertises Accident 
Prevention 





N an effort to reduce the num- 

ber of accidents in the streets 
and factories, the Utica Mutual 
Insurance Company of Utica, 
N. Y., is using liberal space in 
newspapers in New York State. 
A. C. Werner, assistant secretary of 
the company, reports that in mak- 
ing up the present campaign the 
idea of sales was far from being 
uppermost in the minds of those 
who sponsored the tdvertising. 

“The real purpose behind this 
campaign,” he says, “is .one of re- 
ducing the number of accidents 
and familiarizing the public with 
what mutual insurance companies 
writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance are doing to further 
this cause.” 

It is also hoped that the adver- 
tising will tend to reduce. the 
number of accidents in the street, 
which Mr. Werner claims have 
been increasing. 

In beginning this campaign the 
company realizes that safety work 
through chambers of commerce 
and similar organizations is at the 
present time reaching greater pro- 
portions than ever before in New 
York State and such a campaign 
cannot help adding force to the 
safety suggestions which are be- 
ing brought to the public through 
a variety of mediums. 

Although this compaign is not 
designed particularly to create 
sales for the Utica Mutual, it is 
obvious that any good it may do 
will be reflected in profits to any 
companies writing accident or 
compensation insurance, through 
reducing the number of claims 
that might otherwise be entered 
against them. 

The advertisements are illus- 
trated and each one deals with a 
specific phase of safety protection, 
such as factory safety through 
competent inspections, reduction of 
serious loss of life or maiming 
through first aid treatment, caution 
on the part of drivers of vehicles 
to eliminate accidents to children 
in the streets, etc. 
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Your pF tk 

ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
should attend 

CONVENTIONS & EXPOSITIONS 


Getting out and rubbing elbows with 
the other fellow at Conventions and 
Expositions is time well spent. That’s 
how advertising salesmen dig up new 
prospects and keep solid with present 
customers. 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
A Monthly Publication 


Will give you the meeting place, dates, secre- 
tary’s address and attendance for 8,500 annual 
Conventions and Expositions. From this record 
it will be easy e select a good number of 
events at which the presence of your salesman, 
or an exhibit, will net you a bundle of contracts 
and pave the way for a volume of future busi- 


‘ness with new prospects. 


Send $15.00 and have your annual — 7 

tion start with the current issue; or, ask for 

bo gg ee — No. 20, which demonstrates 
nnouncing coming Conventions 

and eerie to be held in cities throughout 

the entire United States, Canada, and 

Dean countries. 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 


1402 Broadway New York City 


Put a Dime in the mail 
for this big tube 












— 


Paste with 


“GLUEY’ 


Quick drying, creamy, 
tenacious. Improved plunger 
stopper can’t stick. Ask your 
dealer about the desk jars and 
economical pints, quarts, gallons. 


The Commercial Paste Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Please address Dept. 116 


Sold by Department, Drug, 5 and 10 
cent stores and Stationers. 
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How Blabon Is Advertising 
in 1924 

The Geo. W. _ Blabon Company, 


Philadelphia, manufacturer of linoleum 
and kindred products, will use na- 
tional magazines and women’s mag- 
azines, and several farm and _ archi- 
tectural publications for color advertis- 
ing of Blabon Art Linoleum during 
1924. An identifying red seal appear- 
ing every three yards on the product, 
is. featured in all the company’s ad- 
vertising. 

A booklet, “Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your Home,” has just 
been issued for guid 7 
for which a small charge is made. A 
style book for dealers stresses the 
selling points of the Blabon gpotect 
and use of its dealer helps. It also 
describes a ruling by the Federal 
Trade Commission to the effect that felt 
paper floor coverings may not be ad- 
vertised as linoleum, and offers to 
send a copy of the Commission’s rul- 
ing upon request. 


Technical Publicity Men Meet 


The Feat smn advantages to direct- 
mail advertisers of offset lithography 
and several other printing processes 
were described by James D. Gabler at 
a dinner meeting of the Technical 
Publicity Association, held at the 
Machinery Club, New York, on 
January 10. Mr. Gabler, who is an 
instructor in_the University Extension 
School of Columbia University, con- 
fined himself to certain phases of the 
subject, oe raphy, upon which he 
was scheduled to speak. He strongly 
urged the “dummy method” of plan- 
ning booklets and catalogues. 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
Elects Officers 


Edwin Bird Wilson has been re- 
elected president of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York; 
Edward J. Byrnes, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Alice M. rragh, sec- 
retary. s 

The directors of the Edwin Bird 
“Wilson organization have elected T. D. 
MacGregor, George Kinner Reed, and 
ice C. Madden, vice-presidents, Robert 

all was elected vice-president and art 
counsel, and Charles T. Sweeney, as- 
sistant treasurer. 














McGraw-Hill Advances Frank 
C. Wight 


Frank C. Wight, managing editor of 
the Engineering News-Record, and who 
has been with the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, New York, since 1906, has been 
advanced to editor of that publication. 

Mr. Wight succeeds E Mehren, 
vice-president of the cGraw-Hill 
Company, who assumed executive man- 
agement of the engineering unit of the 
company’s publications about one year 
ago. 
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Samoline Corporation Appoints 


P. W. Schade 
P. W. Schade has joined the Samo- 
line Corporation, Chicago maker of 


Samoline and Pullman polish, as sales 
and advertising manager. For the last 
two and one-half years Mr. Schade was 
Southern and Western sales manager of 

T. Babbitt, Inc., New York. He- 
also was formerly with N. W. Ayer & 
Son at Philadelphia and Cleveland. 


Frederick Bradley and D. B. 


Merrill Form Own Businesses 

The firm of Bradley & Merrill, com- 
mercial photographers, New York, has 
been dissolved. Frederick Bradley and 
Dana B. Merrill. who were partners in 
Bradley & Merrill. have formed separate 
businesses under their respective names 
at New York. 








Radio Account for 


Churchill-Hall Agency 


The Theo. Goldschmidt Corporation. 
New York, manufacturer of "N & K 
radio equipment, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Churchill-Hall, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Radio 
and general publications will be used. 


Earl Schack Joins Albert 


Frank Agency 
Earl Schack has joined the copy staff 
of Albert Frank & Co., New York ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Schack was 
formerly with the Economist Group and 
more recently was with the George 
Batten Company, New York. 


Oswego, N. Y., “Times” Ap- 


points Geo. B. David Company 

The Oswego, N. Y., Times has ap- 
pointed the George B. David Company. 
publishers’ representative, New York 
and Chicago, as its Eastern. and West- 
ern advertising representative. 


H. J. Cahn Heads Baltimore 


Better Business Bureau 
Herman J. Cahn has been elected 
president of the Better Business Bureau 
of the Baltimore, Md.. Advertising Club 
to succeed Harry A. Allers, who recently 
resigned. 


Wheeling, W. Va., Agency 


Incorporates 
The advertising business which has 
been conducted at Wheeling, W. Va.. 
by W. S. Kring, has been incorporated 
under the name of W. S. Kring Adver- 
tising, Inc. 


George Crosby Dead 


George Crosby, president of the Hotel 
Reporter Company, New York, and editor 
of the Hotel Reporter, died at that city 
on January 14 at the age of sixty-five. 
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if 
announces the resignation 


of 


B. F. PROVANDIE 
and 


the appointment 
of 


CLAIR MAXWELL 


as. Advertising Manager 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


598 Madison Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Is This The Way You 
Analyze Your Market? 


When you buy twelve articles from an 
Indian at 6c each, does the Indian mvulti- 
ply? N-o; he doesn’t bother with anything 
like that—he counts on his fingers. 


Three whole weeks alarge middle western 
plant waited while a chemist measured 
and weighed to get certain needed figures. 
Then the chemist took his work toa 
mathematician to check. Instead, the 
mathematician selected some other figures 
the chemist had before he started and 
computed the whole thing in 15 minutes. 
“Why did you waste those three weeks 
and not come to me in the first place?” 


Emery Brothers announce herewith the 
discovery of simple mathematical equa- 
tions by which they can compute with 
great accuracy what you sold the farmer 
last year as against the city man, the 
foreigner as against the native, and many 
other questions in one-tenth the time it 
would take with a national survey and a 
large field force. 


What do they require? Simply your sales 
by states or jobbing districts. 


Quit counting on your fingers and write 
for information. It will save you a lot of 
money. 


EMERY BROTHERS 


CONSULTING STATISTICAL ENGINEERS 


6240 Kenwood A- *nue. Chicago, Illinois 


Jan.17, 1924 




























The Questionnaire as a Means of 
Instructing the Retailer 


How National Lamp Works Gave It® Agents Ideas for a Special 
Selling Campaign 


LB yrerer the last few months 
the sales department of the Na- 
tional Lamp Works has been try- 
ing to get its agents to emulate 
the example of the man of old 
who went out into the highways 
and hedges in an effort to per- 
suade people to be guests at his 
wedding feast. This is one of the 
outgrowths of the Four-Star cam- 
paign in behalf of Mazda lamps 
which was described in some de- 
tail in Printers’ INK, of Decem- 
ber 6, 1923. f 

The company has felt that its 
retail agents—all of whom handle 
Mazda lamps on a consignment 
basis—are overlooking a worth- 
while outlet in failing to call per- 
sonally upon retailers in other lines 
who are users of lamps. After 
presenting the idea to its agents 
through the jobber’s. salesmen and 
by direct-mail methods, the com- 
pany adopted the interesting ex- 
pedient of using a questionnaire 
for the double purpose of check- 
ing up on the agent and instruct- 
ing him in the details of what he 
should do to develop more lamp 
business among retailers. 

“Tt is our experience,’ says a 
National Lamp official, “that re- 
tailers dislike to be preached to. 
They are receptive enough to 
ideas having in mind the promo- 
tion of their general welfare. 
But, many of them not being of 
the so-called reading type, they 
do not pick out new ideas from 
a mass of printed matter as 
readily as might be expected from 
the merit of the ideas. 

“The big thing we want to put 
over to our dealers is that the 
average retailer will be glad to 
know new ideas about the better 
lighting of his store. You would 
be surprised if I would tell you 
the great number of stores in this 
country that are inadequately 
lighted. And I guess all of us 
would be more than surprised if 
there were any way of computing 








the gross amount of sales sacri- 
ficed by retailers through not hav- 
ing enough illumination in their 
windows and throughout the store. 
The principle we want our agents 
to present is that goods properly 
displayed are half sold and that 
the right kind of: lighting is an 
absolutely essential feature of such 
display. 

“Through our jobbers’ sales- 
men and plenty of, expert litera- 
ture on the subject we have been 
trying to instruct our dealers as 
to the proper principles of store 
lighting so that they in turn might 
instruct retailers with the object 
of increasing sales of Mazda 
lamps. At length we wanted to 
know just how the idea was ap- 
pealing to our dealers, what they 
did with it and, most of all, 
whether they understood what we 
were trying to get at. It occurred 
to us that the way to find out 
these things and also to instruct 
our dealers in a compact, effective 
way would be to send out a con- 
structive questionnaire.” 

The questionnaire referred to 
by the official follows: 


1—How many stores did you call on? 
++.-20 or more. 


-+--10 to 19, 
ys . 
-+.-less than 5. 
2—How much time did it take? 
f __ eeeerere hours, 


3—Were they mostly downtown stores 
or outlying stores? 
...-Downtown. 
_..+.Outlying. 
4—Did you carry a demonstration unit? 
5—To_ how many stores did you sell? 
Store interior lighting 
Window en, EE Fee 
6—How many lighting units did you 


sell? 

7—List the kinds of stores sold, (Men’s 
wear, hats, drugs, etc.) 

8—Did you actually install the lamps 
or new units? 

9—Do you do wiring? 

10—How many of the stores required 
re-wiring? 

11—If you do not do wiring what ar- 
rangement did. you make for re-wir- 
ing those stores which require it, or 
for actually putting in new lighting 
units on old outlets? 








158 


12—Have you regularly sold lamps to 

of these stores in the past? 

13—Did this business come to you or 
did you go after it? 

4—Do you consider that your time in 

ne on these stores was well 


ae 3 contemplate calling on other 
merchants? 


It will be observed that most of 
the questions asked are sugges- 
tive. In the guise of asking for 
information they really plant an 
idea in the dealer’s mind. Take 
Question 15, as to whether the 
agent contemplates calling on 
other merchants. This, the com- 
pany has found, is a much more 
effective way of getting them to 
make more calls than would be 
the case in any amount of preach- 
ing or urging. 

“When you are trying to help 
a retailer,” advises the official 
above referred to, “let him think 
he is doing the thing himself. If 
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you can do this you can be 
doubly sure that he is going to 
get behind your proposition and 
push it with energy. Our ques- 
tionnaire seems to us to be a very 
happy way of producing such an 
effect, inasmuch as it enables us 
to interpose suggestions in a 
modest way—suggestions repre- 
senting extremely important prin- 
ciples that possibly the dealer 
would not grasp at all if we sub- 
mitted them to him in an elaborate 
fashion.” 








Reports over Million Klaxon 
Production 


The Klaxon Company, Newark, N. J., 
reports 1,302,000 1 ‘ons built and sold 
during 1923. The production and 
shipment for a single day was 11,200 
horns and for the t month, 165, 048 
horns. The Klaxon is wu as stand- 
ard equipment by 166 automobile manu- 
facturers, states the company in its 
business-paper advertising. 











S-ROLAND HALL EASTON - PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


My Handbook 


of Sales Management 


which will be published this month 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
stands—as a record of methods, facts and 
experiences—ahead of any book I have 


ever compiled. 


I believe this volume will be of real 
assistance to any one planning any kind 
of sales undertakings or responsible for 
sales-training work. 


QETTER LETTERS © GETTER SECLING © GETTER ADVERTISING © enTrEA suSiNESS 
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Foreign advertisers who want action turn 
to the Los Angeles 








For Results 


THE LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD, with the 
largest daily circulation in the entire West, has 
proved its ability to reach and influence the pur- 
chasing power of Los Angeles and immediate vicin- 
ity with this circulation. 


During 1923, THE LOS ANGELES EVENING 
HERALD carried 2,074,576 lines of foreign adver- 
tising, more than the other Los Angeles evening 
papers COMBINED—and increased 190,666 lines 
over 1922. 


You can cover the entire Los Angeles Field by using 
THE EVENING HERALD alone! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO., 
401 Tower Bidg., 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A. 3, NORRIS HILL, H. W. yg 


710° Hearst Bldg. 604 Times Bldg. 
San Francisce, Cai. New York, N. 
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Let 

Uncle Sam 
Audit 

the 
Circulation 
You buy. 


Let us show you Uncle Sam’s postal re- 
ceipts for the 50,000 copies of MOTOR 
SERVICE mailed monthly to Passenger 
Car and Truck Dealer Service Stations, 
Automobile Repair Shops, Jobbing Machine 
Shops, doing automobile repairing, Cylin- 
der Regrinding Shops, Cylinder Reboring 
Shops, Welding Shops, Machinety and Sup- 
ply Dealers, Automotive Jobbers, Replace- 
ment Parts Jobbers, Large Fleet Owners 
(10 or more trucks, taxicabs or busses), 
and Automobile Manufacturers. 

Only copies actually mailed to buyers are 
regarded as circulation. MOTOR SERVICE 
has sustained circulation—never less than 
50,000—refined to reach only shops hav- 
ing buying power for advertisers’ products. 
Copy of Post Office receipts sent to any- 
one, anywhere, at any time, 

World-wide voluntary reader-interest testi- 
monials on request. 


Motor Service 
Chicago. USA. 
549 W. Washington Boulevard 




















()STEOPATHY 


A profession of 
fifty years’ standing 


EACH 80% of the oste- 

opathic profession thru 

the Journal of the American 
Osteopathic Association. 


AVE them using your 
product or recom- 
mending it to their patients. 
Osteopathic physicians and 
surgeons are good buyers. 


The JOURNAL 
of the 
AMERICAN 
OSTEOPATHIC 
ASSOCIATION 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 























Heads Greater Buffalo 
Advertising Club 


Frederick W. Kendall, Jr., advertis- 
ing manager of William H. Walker & 
Company, Buffalo, has been elected 
president of the Greater Buffalo Ad 
vertising Club. Other officers elected 
are: First vice-president, Lloyd Mans. 
field, The Moss-Chase Company, adver- 
tising agency; second vice-president, 
Ray Walz, Walz-Weinstock, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, treasurer, Robert 
Rope, advertising department, the Lar- 
kin Company, and secretary, DeForest 
Porter, of the DeForest Porter, Inc., 
advertising service, Buffalo. 





A City Purchasing Agent 
Wants Civic Advertising 


E. J. Lafferty, secretary-treasurer of 
A. E. Wright Company, manufacturing 
stationer, Philadelphia, in charge of ad- 
vertising, has been appointed city pur- 
chasing agent of W. Freeland Kendrick, 
the newly elected Mayor of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Lafferty at a luncheon given 
in his honor by the Poor Richard Club, 
made a strong plea for organized effort 
to advertise Philadelphia, and suggested 
that the club present the matter for the 
consideration of the Mayor. 





Congoleum Company of 
Canada Appointment 


P. A. Bridgeman has been appointed 
general ar of The Congoleum 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, to 
succeed G. K. Beddoe, who recently 
resigned to become general manager of 
The Bonded Floor Coverings Company, 
Inc., of Philadelphia. Before joining 
the Congoleum company, Mr. Bridge- 
man was with The Erickson Company, 
New York. 





Made Business Manager of 
“Mid-Week Pictorial’ 


Francis Lawton, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed business. manager of the Mid- 
Week Pictorial, an illustrated weekly 
published by The New ,York Times 
cay: 

Mr. Lawton has been vice-president 
and part owner of the Gravure Ser- 
vice Corporation, New York. 


W. B. Ahern Dead 


W. B. Ahern, for several years with 
the advertising department of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, died January 
10. Previous to joining the staff of 
the Public Ledger, Mr. Ahern was 
associated with other Philadelphia 
newspapers. 


Los Angeles “News” Adds 
Sunday Edition 
The Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News is now publishing a Sunday edi- 
tion. The first issue was published on 
January 6. 
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What a Better 
Business Bureau Can 
Accomplish 





HE work that a Better Busi- 

ness Bureau can undertake is 
described in the annual report of 
H. J. Kenner, president of the 
New York Better Business 
Bureau. 

According to this report the 
work of such a bureau is to de- 
velop facts bearing upon the sell- 
ing and advertising practices of 
doubtful projects and, where 
fraud appears, to present such 
facts to the proper prosecutor in 
good form for action under the 
fraud statutes. 

The New York Bureau, during 
1923, presented more than fifty 
such cases to the authorities. “In 
numerous other instances,” the 
report says, “the Bureau has 
caused the abandonment of wrong 
practice or the discontinuance of 
questionable ventures by the force 
of truth and moral appeal without 
recourse to the courts.” 

In developing further an outline 
of what a Better Business Bureau 
may accomplish, the report says: 

“The power of truthful presen- 
tation on behalf of legitimate 
business is attributable mainly to 
the fact that behind the Better 
Business Bureau stand certain of 
the constructive forces in New 
York City’s financial and mercan- 
tile life. 

“The remedy has been found to 
be the continued uncovering of 
facts hidden in a maze of selling 
propaganda, and the use of these 
facts in various practical ways to 
protect the public and legitimate 
business. Such facts have been 
made available to many thousands 
of investors throughout the coun- 
try, not only by the inquiry -ser- 
vice which the Bureau has ren- 
dered to individuals but also 
through information furnished to 
banks, investment houses, and 
brokers and _ publications who 
have used it for the guidance of 
their clients and readers. During 
the year, 3,014 inquiries were an- 
swered and 732 investigations 
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‘This Book Will Help YOU With Your 


ENGRAVING#PRINTING 


“Comes: 







¢ and ———e 
Second Engraving an 
vieties Printing that 


will be a heen gg help in solving your 


, FA ~] ‘overy process, many in color. 
er, printed on Dy enamel 


a bound in dark green 

foteriaken e cloth with gold stamping. 
Nationally recognized as the most compre- 
hensive, most useful and the finest treatise 
on the Graphic Arts ever published. 


840 Pages (6x9), Over 1500 Illus- 
trations, 35 Related Subjects 


Everyone interested in the preparation 
or — of —— matter should own 


the and that may see it and 
judges o. value yourself, we will gladly 
10 days’ We want 


a A retern it unless convinced that it 
will pay for itself many times over through 
the constant service it will give. 


SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Commercial agree | Pub. Co., 


Dept. MK, Indianapolis, ind. 
You may send da of COM- 
MERCIAL ENGRAVING RI G 
examination. aang RL I return it with- 
n 10 days I will keep the book and remit 
sis. 00* in full payment within 30 days. 
BD. «5 600 68.9046 00s80-essencsctaces 
RNG occ t ccc ccece ete sevewesecccecs 
CUP. ccccccccccscceces State.......... 


9. 6 ae aoe ah win ce. now 
an ana: oney 
back if not sati nating, If you prefer to see 
comple peau, enasess, papas’ pion one 

paymen ° 
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TWENTY YEARS 


of comprehensive exec- 
utive sales engineer- 
ing both domestic and 
foreign. 





Interview requested for 
permanent connection. 


Address “ I,” Box 248, 
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“Adapt Style” 


Mailers 


are unique not alone 
in the distinction of 
their appearance, in 
their adaptability, 
and in their suscepti- 
bility to compelling 
effects, but in the 
advantages for econ- 
omy they offer. Of 
an engaging simplic- 
ity, they are preemi- 
nently the vehicle for 
the high class direct 
mail message. Na- 
tionaladvertiserswho 
use direct mail will 
be interested in the 
*‘Adapt-Style” mail- 
ers; the difference 
between them and 
other mailing pieces 
is worth knowing— 
and getting. 

We will be pleased to give 


further information 
on request. 


LOBELL, PRIESTMAN 
COMPANY 


Sole and Exclusive Printers 
of “Adapt-Style’’ Mailers. 


37 West Van Buren Street 


Chicago 
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were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion.” 

It is' the opinion of Mr. Ken- 
ner that the New York Bureau, 
as a result of its efforts in co- 
operation with State, Federal and 
county prosecutors in New York, 
saved the investing public at least 
$100,000,000 during 1923. 





Mexican Government Revives 
Commerce Publication 


The ‘Monthly Review” of the com- 
mercial bureau of the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce and Labor, 
has been revived. Publication had been 
suspended for nearly two years. 

It is intended to devote each issue to 
some one of the Mexican national re- 
sources. A foreign section also will be 
included, in which the latest reports 
from the Mexican consulates and com- 
mercial agents will be given. Regula- 
tions in Mexico and foreign countries 
in regard to trade and amendments of 
customs tariff also will be included in 
this section, 





Advertises to Small Notions 
Retailer 


The Ansonia O. & C. Company, An- 
sonia, Conn., elastic webbing, shoe 
and corset laces, is advertising ‘Ana 
lastik” in business papers directed to 
the comparatively small retailer who is 
interested in notions. The company feels 
it has a product appealing to this class 
in “‘Analastik” which is made in black 
and white in three widths on thirty-six 
yard reels. A simple counter ov 
stand is furnished dealers. An applica- 
tion for trade-mark registration the 
name “Analastik” was recently made. 


E. L. Ellis Appointed by 
Mandel Brothers 


Evan Leslie Ellis has been appointed 
advertising manager for andel 
Brothers, Chicago department store. He 
was formerly connected with Charles A. 
Stevens & Bros., Chicago, and at one 
time was ss manager for Stern 
Brothers, New York. 








Suffolk, Va., “News” 
Appointment 


The Suffolk, Va., News has appointed 
the Thomas F. Clark Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, as its 
national advertising representative. 





Appoint Grace B. Parke 


Grace B. Parke, for the last year on 
the staff of Our World, New York, has 
been appointed representative at Chicago 
of that publication and also of The 
Architect, New York. 
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- | Chicago Sournal of Commerce 
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T= Chicago Journal ot Commerce 
in 1923 carried 26,879 lines from 
theAmerican TobaccoCompany placed 
by the following agencies to thoroughly 
cover the Chicago territory. 
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‘Old Doctor Brindell 


and 
Young Doctor Brown 


OC. BRINDELL never knows, when his 

phone rings, what he will be called on to 
cure. Croup, mumps, diphtheria, pink eye; his little 
black vial case has something for everyone. 


Dr. Brown carries no vial case. Dr. Brown is a 
specialist. He has one patient to Doc. Brindell’s 
ten. His success is due to his intensive, never- 
ending study of one subject. His is the voice of 
authority. 


Each year one or two more manufacturers in the 
building material field, realize that we speak with 
a voice of authority. 


An authority based on 16 years of specializing in 
advertising to architects, owners and contractors. 


Furthermore, you may be interested in knowing 
that like Dr. Brown, we purposely have a limited 
practice. 


UTHILL AADVERTISING AcE 


L. W. C. TUTHILL,’ President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Prosperity De- . 
pends on Sound Indus- 
trial Relations 





(Continued from page 6) 


has been urged that a_ better 
system of money control will aid 
to steady and thus to increase 
production. The establishment of 
a Federal Reserve System has al- 
ready prevented depressions from 
becoming money panics. This in 
itself has no doubt had an effect 
on increasing the national pro- 
ductivity over previous periods. 

There has, however, been one 
subject not sufficiently probed— 
one that has unfortunately been 
peculiarly controversial. How far 
can a general wage policy (leav- 
ing aside any question of dis- 
parities between different wage 
groups) affect productivity?* We 
are, of course, familiar with the 
argument that there is just so 
much national production and just 
so many laborers, and as only a 
comparatively small proportion of 
the national income goes to capital 
and management, to raise money 
wages is not to raise real wages 
but merely to increase prices. This 
is all too true during certain 
periods, particularly periods of 
inflation. But we must remember 
that industrial activities are dynam- 
ic processes. There is no more 
place here than elsewhere for a 
rigid economic fatalism or for 
pronouncing “a doom of auto- 
matism.” A wage policy, no doubt, 
under certain circumstances can 
be a cause of a change of condi- 
tions as well as an effect of con- 
ditions. For example, the total 
amount paid as wages may have 
a marked effect on the consuming 
power of the wage-earner and 
thus on the circuit velocity of 
money. Thus, the particular wage 
policy generally adopted by em- 
ployers at a particular time may 





*There has been considerable eco- 
nomic discussion on the “Economy of 
High Wages” but it has xin geen dealt 
with the direct effect of high wages on 
the personal efficiency of the wage-earner 
and not with his position as consumer 
or with the dynamics of the cycle of 
production and consumption. 
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Facts Are 
What Count 


And the fact that SANITARY 
& Heating ENGINEERING 
reaches 6400 high-grade em- 
ploying and contracting Sani- 
tary and Heating Engineers 
twenty-six times a year, 
ought to open your eyes to 
the advantage of being rep- 
resented in its advertising 
columns. 


How About It? 


May we offer you the aid of 
our Service Department in 
preparing copy and send you 
rates? 


15 East 40th Street 
NEW YORK 

















ARTIST 


WANTED 
co 

We have an opening 

in our art department 

for a man with ex- 

ceptional ability and 

broad experience in 
designing ad vertis- 
ing literature of the 
betterclass. Must be 
capable of creatin 
original designs an 
completing all his 
own work. Write or 
call with samples. 


Arrow Press, Inc. 
320 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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have an effect in accelerating or 
retarding the rate of increase in 
national productivity. While a 
readjustment downward in wages 
during the depressive period of a 
business cycle may be a healthy 
and salutary procedure, it is 
quite possible, and indeed likely, 
that too drastic cuts may have 
the effect of prolonging, instead 
of cutting short, the depressive 
period. 

Thus the conventional type of 
“hard boiled” employers’ propa- 
ganda for drastic wage cuts, 
usually circulated during such a 
period, may do more harm than 
good. As has been pointed out 
elsewhere by the writer* by not 
making too drastic cuts in such 
a period, employers may possibly 
challenge themselves to a greater 
managerial efficiency and thus a 
greater per capita productivity. 
Those of us who are in active 
business know what possibilities 
there are in this direction when 
“necessity, the mother of inven- 

” * “The Living Wage and The Na- 


tional Income,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, June, 1923. 
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tion” is-a driving force. In the 
practical operation of our eco- 
nomic system, which after all is 
propelled by human, not mechani- 
cal forces, the maintenance of 
wages at a certdin level may serve 
as a sort of “bogey” to use a 
golfing term for the productive 
system to meet. 

But we are here largely in the 
uncharted seas of speculation and 
it will probably be difficult, cer- 
tainly for some time to come, to 
secure definite statistical proofs 
of the advantage or disadvantage 
of any particular wage policy at 
any particular period. Employers 
who must act and make decisions 
in the present can not await such 
statistical data. They are forced, 
therefore, to adopt some tentative 
policy, based on a general intuitive 
estimate of the facts. 

Each employer is guided by 
what he thinks is his self-interest, 
but each one has a different meth- 
od of determining what is in 
accord with his self-interest. To 
use logical terms there will be 
different points of departure and 
methods of approach among em- 














In the May Ist issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
we ran a half-page advertisement keyed 
“H. F.,” Box 84, offering $300 in cash prizes 
for the most appropriate name for a throat 
lozenge. 


We take pleasure in announcing the winners 
of these two prizes, who are: 


First Prize: 


C. G. CAROTHERS 
Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 Broadway, New York 


“WL © + = 6 ee 6 ee Bee 


Second Prize: 


FRED F. UMLAUFF 
790 East 180th Street, Bronx, New York 


“PRENS”. - - - -'- « - - $50.00 
SILVODIDE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Allentown, Pa. 
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San Francisco’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 





FIRST 


Again, for Third Consecutive Year 
The Call Leads All San Francisco Papers 


IN DAILY DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


(Six Days Against Six) 


Performance is what counts. This newspaper’s 1923 
achievement stamps it positively the leader in the daily 
advertising field in San Francisco, The outstanding fea- 
tures of The Call’s advertising supremacy are further in- 
dicated by its substantial daily lead in all of the most 
important advertising classifications—such as DEPART- 
MENT STORES, WOMEN’S WEAR, MEN’S WEAR, 
AUTOMOBILES, SHOES, FOOD PRODUCTS, and others. 


OVER EIGHT MILLION LINES 
of Display Advertising in The Call in 1923 





The Call’s Lead Over All S. F. Papers 
in Total Display Advertising (Six Day) 


For 1923 
Leading Second Paper by....... 1,937,016 lines 
Leading Third Paper by....... 2,075,333 lines 
Leading Fourth Paper by....... 2,164,833 lines 
Leading Fifth Paper by....... 3,455,381 lines 


The Call increased its lead over 100% in 1923 


At close of 1922 The Call led the daily field by 937,874 lines 
At close of 1923 The Call led the daily field by 1,937,016 lines 





OVER 26,000 GREATER CIRCULATION | 








| THAN SECOND EVENING PAPER 
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1923 Honor Roll 


The newspapers carrying the most 
advertising in their respective cities 
for 1923 with volume in agate lines: 








LOS ANGELES TIMES .... . . 29,520,848 
Detroit News .. . o eile s ‘<n SRS 
Chicago Tribune . . .... . . . 28,041,477 
Pittsburgh Press . ..... =. =. . 24,273,004 
New York Times. . ..... . . 24,101,226 
Washington Star . . . ... . . . 23,846,758 
Baltimore Sun . . o ive | >) 6 ae 
St. Louis Post- Dispatch . . gt 2%. Be 
Columbus Dispatch . . . . . . . . 21,242,341 
Cleveland Plain Dealer . ... . . 19,211,640 
Milwaukee Journal . ... . . . . 18,354,313 
San Francisco Examiner . .. . . . 18,201,255 
Oakland Tribune. . . pS 4. «hy. Se 
New Orleans Times-Picayune ow 6 © « SGRSiZe2 
Dayton News . . ci Bek eS Ses Te eee 
Long Beach Telegram os «se 6 « + ee 
(| oe 
Dallas Times-Herald. . . . . . . . 14,257,801 
Portland Oregonian. . . . . . . . 13,782,076 
BostemGlene | ce Rok ee Re 
Cincinnati Times‘Star . . . . . . . 13,624,373 
St, Paul Diepateh. . . . . so: « BABAR 
Houston Chronicle ..... . . . 13,038,228 ° 
Seattle Times . . ae 7 
Des Moines Register-Tribune vies «> ee 
Omaha World-Herald . ... . . . 11,998,904 
Louisville Courier-Journal . . . . . 10,599,696 


* Where newspapers publish both morning and evening editions, they 
are credited with whichever edition carried the most advertising. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence and Cresmer Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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ployers in deciding what is their 
self-interest in this matter. 

The problem may be viewed by 
the employer, first, from the short 
time consideration of the effect of 
the particular wage cut or raise, 
as the case may be, on his profits 
and on the morale of his men; 
second, from the longer time 
consideration of the general ef- 
fect of his particular action with 
that of others on the general con- 
suming public, and, it may be 
viewed, third, from a long range 
consideration of its effect upon 
the future operation of our pro- 
ductive system. 

Each employer must make a 
decision both as to his own partic- 
ular policy and as to the policy 
he shall recommend to others. 
Shall he lend his influence to 
joining the propaganda and gen- 
eral hue and cry for drastic and 
indiscriminate wage cuts or shall 
he follow and advise a more dis- 
criminating policy? This will de- 
pend on the considerations out- 
lined above. Our own point of 
view is that the choice of such a 
policy should be guided primarily 
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by a consideration of its probable 
effect upon the future operation 
of our productive system. 
Adopting such a long range 
method of approach there seems to 
be no place for class antagonism. 
We employers in this country 
should be guided by the history 
of the past and our common sense. 
The history of low wage coun- 
tries, the history of what hap- 
pened to England when she 
adopted an illiberal policy, the 
history of this country with its 
high per capita production, fol- 
lowing on a courageous policy of 
paying high money wages, points 
to the avoidance of a niggardly 
policy in the matter of general 
wage policies.* Employers must 
avoid the disastrous policy 6f gen- 
eral wage inflation during boom 
periods, but during other periods, 
aside from any humanitarian con- 
siderations, what we know of 
economic history, should impel 
them to lean on the liberal side. 


* The problem of disparities between 
wages in different industries presents 
an entirely different situation. Such 
disparities should be avoided at all times, 


How Fares Prosperity, If Wages 
Fall P 


Active Markets Depend on Ability of the Millions of Workers to 
Maintain and Improve Present Living Standards 


By Chester M. Wright 


Ames magnificent in- 
dustrial machine is building 
for all of us a Castle in Spain and 
it is our clear duty to let nothing 
mar its splendor or destroy its 
serviceability. 

The economic foundation of 
our civilization rests upon our in- 
dustrial machine and our land— 
everything usable and tangible 
goes back to those two starting 
points. 

Our industry is something about 
which to wax patriotic; we may 
well find cause for pride in its 
bigness and in its efficiency. Its 
spinning, glistening wheels pour 


Of.The American Federation of Labor 


life blood into our national being. 

How, then, goes it with this 
wonderful giant? 

We have in Washington an 
army of statisticians who are at 
all times helped in their work by 
other armies of statisticians in 
other places. The United States 
Department of Commerce today 
undoubtedly has the most fully 
equipped statistical machine that 
America has ever seen mobilized 
in public service. This is because 
the present Secretary of Com- 
merce is able to command to such 
a complete degree the efforts of 
private organizations with which 
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Executive 
Seeks Greater 


Opportunity 


OW, and for past three 
years, on State Street, 
Chicago, as Advertising 
Manager of Middle West 
chain of stores, selling fin- 
est wearable of its kind in 
America. 

Recognized as a success- 
ful executive and sales pro- 
ducer. Wishes to assist big 
business in its quest for 
finer publicity and greater 
volume. Accustomed to 
shouldering large respon- 
sibilities. Has previously 
advertised and merchan- 
dised anumber of business 
and professional services. 

More than fifteen years’ 
valuable experience. Age 
34, married. In best of 
health and energy. Present 
earnings, $7500 yearly. 
Willmove anywhere. Can 
be available on 30 days’ 
notice; possibly less. Inter- 
viewin Chicagooryourcity. 


cAddress Box 245 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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to supplement Governmental ma- 
chinery. 

It is the finding of these scien- 
tific men that industrial America 
is far outstripping population in 
growth with the consequence that 
American standards of living have 
literally flown ahead of ‘ what 
might be termed the normal rate 
of progression. 

Talking from his great book of 
statistics Mr. Hoover informs us 
that our commodity production 
has grown so amazingly in the 
last ten-year period that “we 
could today supply each person 
the same amount of commodities 
that he consumed ten years ago, 
and lay off 2,000,000 people from 
work.” 

That is something about which 
to grow exultant, if one feels in 
the mood to exult at all. What 
could be more gratifying? 

If our production had merely 
grown in proportion to pdpulation 
growth we should now have about 
15 per cent more than ten years 
ago. But we have from 25 to 30 
per cent more—a clear net gain of 
roughly 10 to 15 per cent in pro- 
duction increase. 

That gain over population—that 
added 10 to 15 per cent of pro- 
duction—is translated into good 
things to eat and wear, into good 
homes, into books and music, into 
plays and vacations, into what- 
ever the mind craves by way of 
more sustenance and larger ex- 
perience with life. 

That is one of the reasons why 
America can go .glistening down 
the road with a procession of one 
automobile to every eleven per- 
sons, while the rest of the world, 
so far as the masses are con- 
cerned, hoofs it along on foot. 
That’s the “how come” of our 
better homes, better food, better 
sanitation, more pianos, more 
everything, including books and 
education. 

It could all be figured out in 
terms of horsepower per person; 
and the Smithsonian Institute 
has figured it out that way in a 
most interesting and fascinating 
manner. 

There is one thing that ought 
to be blazed along the whole 
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Where Advertising Pays, 
It GROWS and STAYS! 


That World-Herald advertising “‘pays’’ is plainly 
evidenced by its continued “‘growth’’ as well as 
in the fact that year after year without a break 
the newspaper advertising leadership in Omaha 


“stays” with the World-Herald. 


Summary of Clean Paid Advertising 
in Omaha Newspapers in 1923 


(Measurements by Haynes Advertising Co., in Agate Lines) 











World- Next Third 
Herald Paper Paper 
Local Display... 6,913,396 4,335,422 4,130,980 
National Display. 1,668,562 762,622 602,448 
Automotive .... 613,480 338,800 340,704 
Classified Adv... 2,803,248 879,284 764,568 
Total Clean Paid 
Adv., 1923... 11,998,686 6,316,128 5,838,700 
Medical ....... None 422,324 476,420 
Total Clean Paid 
Adv., 1922... 11,259,444 6,140,778 5,371,562 
Increases ...... 739,242 175,350 467,138 
World-Herald Circulation 
mber, 1923 
as compared with 
49.6% December, £922: 
1923 1922 
of all the clean Omaha ..... 46,739 39,116 
paid advertising Council Bluffs 3,745 2,874 
published by the Suburban ... 14,349 10,857 
three Omaha Country .... 35,777 28,005 
newspapers in 
1923 appeared in Total Daily...100,610 80,852 
the World-Herald. Total Sunday. 99,212 80,715 


Concentrated Circulation Makes 
World-Herald Advertising Pay! 


















Consider this fact carefully—there are 47,530 families 
in Omaha and the World-Herald paid circulation in 
Omaha alone is 46,739 (December, 1923). Therefore 


World-Herald coverage in Omaha is almost complete. 


The Omaha World-Herald 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., National Representatives 
Chicago 


New York 
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c Modern. 
Efficient Printing 


The Multicolor Press is the most perfect exam- 
ple of the simplicity, efficiency and economy 
of modern printing. It makes practical the 
preparation of high class literature in YOUR 
office or factory. 


¢ Multicolor Press 


is a complete printing press, using foundry type and 
flat cuts—electros, halftones and zincs. It prints 
everything from shipping tags to fine follow-up litera- 
ture, and on form letter work prints three different 
colors at one impression. 


With the Multicolor: you can be sure of work which 
will be fully worthy of your house, up to high standard 
in every respect. The Multicolor is easy to install 
and can be operated by one of your own employes. 
Capacity, 2000 to 5000 units per hour. 


Write today for Free Book which tells 
all about it. We shall be glad to send 






Lisenby 
Manufacturing 


Co. 


225 No. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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coast-to-coast trail in connection 
with this big production fact. It 
has been brought about by Ameri- 
can genius and American person- 
nel. American management and 
American workers have done this 
miraculous thing. 

Now, what next? Where do we 
go from this pinnacle of comfort 
and well-being? 

There are more peaks ahead; 
and there are deep, rocky valleys 
—and we can have our choice. 

Is it too much to ask that the 
workers and management both be 
given credit now and then for 
having in mind our broad, gen- 
eral well-being, and not just the 
well-being of a portion of our 
population? I am happy to have 
the corroborative conclusions of 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
‘merce, in the thought that I want 
to present. 

Everyone is concerned about 
the continuance of our present 
state of prosperity. As we look 
upon the magnificent gain during 
the last ten-year period—that gain 
of good things to have and use— 
we unite in hoping that somehow 
we may so conduct our national 
plant as to keep what we have 
gained and add thereto much 
more of gain. 

We know that if nothing un- 
toward crashes in upon our Castle 
in Spain we should improve upon 
our record, for civilization today 
progresses in almost geometrical 
ratio. 

But, let us set up the anvil and 
strike the iron! If we are to con- 
tinue our progress, if we are to 
continue to make and market an 
ever-increasing flood of commodi- 
ties, if the next ten years is to 
witness the rate of gain marked 
out by the last decade, the buying 
power of American producers has 
got to keep pace with the speed of 
the wheels. Those who glue their 
eyes to ledger pages may find it 
difficult to accept that point of 
view. But those who honestly 
seek to envision the whole na- 
tional spectacle, I think, will see 
no other. 

We have today a great produc- 
tion increase over ten years ago; 
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Available—An 
Advertising Man 


who understands merchan- 
dising, men, and methods. 


A man that has sold adver- 
tising and bought it, to the 
extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars.: 


A man who has planned 
campaigns for one of Amer- 
ica’s large advertisers and 
carried them through to 
success. 


A man with years of ex- 
perience “in the thick of 
things” not only in adver- 
tising work, but as an 
executive of a large manu- 
facturing corporation. 


A man old enough to have 
balance and poise and 
young enough to have 
plenty of enthusiasm for 
the job at hand. 


I am at present employed 
with a large company, in 
charge of their sales and 
advertising, but I wish to 
make a change where my 
belief in and knowledge of 
advertising will have a 
greater opportunity for ex- 
pression. 


I can furnish references 
from men you know, and 
would like to arrange for 
an interview. 


Address “ B,” Box 247, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Scores Again! 


“DIRECT MAIL sold for us 250,000 (Prod- 
uct) the first year they were on the market. 
The (Products) were the highest-priced on the 
market. No other form of advertising except 
DIRECT MAIL was used.” 
—From the Advertising Manager 
of a company whose sales run 
into millions. 


The Direct Mail spoken of above was organized, 
prepared and supplied complete by the Caxton organi- 
zation. We took a new and unidentified product, gave 
it a name with a distinctive selling appeal, conceived 
and worked out the merchandising plan, created the 
sales copy and art work, developed and furnished the 
means for this outstanding accomplishment in market- 
ing by Direct Mail. 

Investigate the sales possibilities of Caxton a d a 
(Applied Direct Advertising) for your product. Find 
out about its double-barreled selling force obtained by 
combining localized national advertising with individ- 
ualized local advertising. It’s new, it’s different, it gets 
results. 

Caxton sales counsellors will welcome an invitation 
to show sales executives of national manufacturing 
companies the pre-selling advantages of Caxton Ap- 
plied Direct Advertising. 

Have you read our book, “‘Pre-Selling”? A copy free 
to sales, sales promotion and advertising managers of 
producing concerns with national distribution. To others 


the cost is one dollar. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Applied Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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and we have a market for that in- 
crease only because the buying 
power of the people has roughly 
kept pace with the rate of produc- 
tion increase. 

Consider for a moment what 
would have happened if we had 
not increased the buying power of 
our masses during the last ten 
years. The production increase 
would have piled up in enormous 
heaps to waste and rot while mills 
went bankrupt and the national 
plant went into decay. Our great 
market is at home among our own 
people, where it naturally ought 
to be and inevitably must be. 
Products are the result of pro- 
duction. Production is activity— 
the thing every normal person 
wants and must have. Products 
can flow from plant to market 
only when and where there is 
buying power. To keep the flow 
at its best and in continuous 
movement there must be buying 
power enough somewhere to com- 
mand all of the product! 

If we continue during the next 
ten years to increase production 
we must continue to increase buy- 
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ing power, or there will be a ter- 
rific crash somewhere. Perhaps 
that is the secret behind what has 
been described as the business 
cycle—though I am frankly dubi- 
ous about the existence of a cycle 
of inevitably recurring depres- 
sions. 

Advertising men, who are Doc- 
tors of Distribution, are interested 
in this great question of keeping 
prosperity with us. They have a 
legitimate self-interest and of 
course they have a patriotic inter- 
est in behalf of our whole coun- 
try and our whole population. 

But I said was happy to 
have the conclusions of Mr. Barnes 
to sustain my own. Let me 
quote from a recent declaration 


his : 

“T, therefore, submit that to- 
day’s earning power of a man 
who is better trained, better 
equipped, and more productive 
because of mechanical aids, does 
not have to recede to the stand- 
ards of 1913 to establish a normal 
balance of production and earn- 
ings. We should look with dis- 
favor and alarm upon any effort 

















ager. 








Wanted—A Sales Manager 


A growing manufacturer of products 
in the hardware field needs a sales man- 
Here is an opportunity for a 
young man who has been an assistant 
sales manager to demonstrate his abili- 
ties and make a_real place for himself. 
Experience in the hardware business 
and in selling direct to the consumer is 
desirable. Write fully giving your expe- 
rience, terms and references. 


Address “A,” Box 232, Printers’ Ink. 
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competitor 
by 6,493,342 lines 


Year in and year out advertising supremacy 
is the reward of circulation leadership; and » 
in San Francisco, where The Examiner 
leads its closest competitor almost 2 to | 
in daily circulation and almost 3 to | in 
Sunday circulation, advertisers showed their 
decided preference during 1923 by placing 
18,201,255 lines of advertising in its columns 
as compared to 11,707,913 lines printed in 
the second paper. 
National Advertising Representatives 
W. W. CHEW W. H. WILSON H. H. CONGER 
1819 Broadway, Hearst Bldg., Higgins Bldg., 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
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which seeks to reduce the margin 
which our people have for edu- 
cation, travel, amusement, and for 
those things which add the finer 
graces to life. The improvement 
in this regard is shown by this 
comparison : 

“Sixty per cent of the family 
income of 1900 went for the vital 
necessities of food and shelter; 
in 1920 only 50 per cent was thus 
expended. 

“The extraordinary progress in 
well-being of the people of Amer- 
ica has been built on a peculiar 
social and political philosophy. 
This declares that the true func- 
tion of government is to preserve 
fair play between individuals so 
that everyone by his own char- 
acter, ability, and effort may 
carve out a place for himself, and 
that the Government will secure 
him therein for the benefit of 
himself and his loved ones. Under 
this philosophy has been built our 
present industrial era. We must 
now soberly and persistently study 
how it is to be preserved.” 

Clearly it is in the mind and in 
the language of this spokesman 
for our great national commercial 
and industrial interests that the 
standards of our people must be 
maintained; that wage reduction 
means nothing short of industrial 
homicide. 

But that is not all; mere nega- 
tion never suffices in dealing with 
dynamic affairs. Mr. Barnes had 
been dealing with a _ ten-year 
period, even as Mr. Hoover. Mr. 
Barnes found that there had been 
an even 100 per cent increase in 
our national standard of living. 
That was made possible by an in- 
crease in buying power of just 
about that figure among the 
masses. To go on from here the 
buying power has got to keep on 
climbing. Not alone must there 
be a progressive, sane and con- 
sistent gain in the number of dol- 
lars that go out in wages, but 
there must be such a gain in real 
wages. 

Two other recent sources fur- 
nish more light on this subject of 
wages, as having some relation to 
goa power. 

The “Guaranty Survey,” pub- 
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If you want me 
YOU WANT 


One who knows the real motives 
of human action, and can play on 
them to interest, arouse, clinch. 


Who knows words: their real and 
their commonly accepted meanings. 


Who can use words: to reach the 
erudite, the snobbish, the vulgar, 
the stupid, and all the rest. 


Who can take a product, nurse it, 
dig out the thing that will sell it. 
The thing the maker knows but 
can’t explain. 
And then play that thing up— 
subtly, palatably, irresistibly! 
. . - Not everybody will want me. 
Those who do, want me bad. 
Yes, employed now, and 
well paid, but not for 
anything anybody else 
couldn’t deliver. 
Address “R,” Box 246, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 
A Department Store 
Advertising Manager 


We want a man who has 
had considerable depart- 
ment store experience and 
who can combine reason- 
able merchandise knowl- 
edge with good advertising 
ideas. Splendid position to 
the right person. 

Apply, sending full de- 
tails to 
S. KANN SONS COMPANY 


Pennsylvania Ave. at Eighth St. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Now for the 
Final Objective— 


y YAe twelve years of 
varied and _ comprehen- 
sive business training, which 
has included experience as 
advertising manager, sales 
manager, department manager 
for a large mail-order house, 
correspondence supervisor and 
newspaper editor, I feel that 
the time has come for me to 
permanently locate in the 
position where I can spend 
the remainder—and by far the 
best part—of my business life. 
I believe I could success- 
fully fill a position which em- 
bodies one or all of the fol- 
lowing activities: 
SaLEs AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER for a concern which se- 
cures, or which should secure, 
its business through salesmen 
and a mail-order catalog. (My 
actual experience has proved . 
that these two methods can 
successfully supplement each 
other.) 
Brancu Orrice MAnacER to sell 
goods, employ and direct sales- 
men and handle a large volume 
of detail and correspondence. 


AssIsTANT TO A Reatty Bic 
. Man; relieving him of impor- 

tant detail; handling much of 

his correspondence; keeping his 
customers friendly, sold and sat- 
isfied; getting more customers. 

Married; 34 years old; 
Christian; college educated ; 
with abundant enthusiasm 
and common sense. Have been 
told that I have a likable 
personality; I know I can 
work with all kinds of people. 
This advertisement is my first 
of its kind and is not intended 
to merely “land a job.” The 
one I have pays me $8,500 a 
year. But it lacks what I 
want. It is not the place I 
really fit. The best twenty 
years of my life are just ahead 
and I want to spend them to 
the best possible advantage. 

I will locate anywhere and 
go to any reasonable length to 
learn your business and prove 
my worth. 

Address “A. C.,.” Box 100, 


care Printers’ Ink. 
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lished by the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, says in its 
issue of November 26: 

“Reasons for the favorable rec- 
ord of retail trade are apparent. 
Employment has been at a high 
level for many months, and al- 
though the fear of labor shortage 
which was noticed in the spring is 
no longer present, the pronounced 
recessions in certain branches of 
manufacturing activity during the 
last few months have brought 
about a surprisingly small decline 
in the number of. workers em- 
ployed. 

“The situation with regard to 
wages has been similar. The price 
declines and reductions in manu- 
facturing output which began last 
spring, with their inevitable result 
of curtailment of profits, might 
have been expected to produce a 
much greater drop in wage levels 
than has actually taken place. 

“The rise in prices from Janu- 
ary, 1922, to March, 1923, was 15 
per cent, while the rise in wages 
from April, 1922, to June, 1923, 
amounted to 16 per cent. 

“The relative declines in the 
preceding period make the recent 
increases even more significant. 
From May, 1920, to January, 1922, 
the recession in the general price 
level was 44 per cent, while from 
October, 1920, to February, 1922, 
the decline in wages was only 17 
per cent. The level of prices and 
the level of wages in September, 
1923, stood 38 per cent and 5 per 
cent,. respectively, below the 1920 
peaks, and 59 per cent and 116 
per cent, respectively, above the 
figures for June, 1914. According 
to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the cost of living in 
the United States is about 63 per 
cent higher than in July, 1914. 

“All these figures point to an 
unusually high purchasing power 
of wage-earners in general at the 
present time, and this purchasing 
power has apparently increased 
rather than diminished during the 
last few months: It is natural 
that this condition should be re- 
flected in the volume of con- 
sumers’ purchases.” 

The Kuppenheimer Company of 
Chicago, interested in making 
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Cuarves H. Eyres, President 
Lez E. Hoop, Vice President 
C. C. SHommaxer, Treasurer 


The RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1900 


Ox of the representative national 
advertising campaigns under the 
direction of this organization is that 
of the Liccett & Myers Tosacco 
Company, featuring VELVET 
aged-in-wood TOBACCO. 

It has been our privilege to serve 
this client over a period of eleven 


years. 


MEMBERS: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of (irculations 
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i IN ate AVERTISER 


ST DAILY stent SUNDAY VS 





Announces 


the appotntment of — 


THOMAS A. LEWIS 


as 


Western Representative 
With Offices in the 


HEARST BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Main 5000 
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clothes, and selling them by the 
help of advertising to thousands 
of people who want clothes, has 
this to say in its “Retailer” for 
November : 

“Another popular delusion 
hinges about the labor situation. 
There are those who claim that no 
enduring prosperity can exist un- 
til wages are deflated, and we get 
back to pre-war levels. 

“The fact remains, however, 
that it is the masses who are the 
real consumers, and their high 
wages are a symbol of our pros- 
perity. These are healthy, for 
they are not based on a shortage 
of labor as during the war, but 
on the fact that as a nation we 
are alert and active, and there con- 
sequently is work for everyone.” 

The millions of our population 
must be able to buy and pay for 
the prodigal flood of commodities 
that flow from factory, mine and 
mill, rolling along in endless tides 
from warehouses to shelves and 
counters on their way to homes 
and firesides. 

The question is of such tran- 
scendant importance that it de- 
mands the most serious thought 
of all who have to do with indus- 
try. For my part I make no plea 
for greed on either side of the 
industrial fence; I regard it as a 
menace. But there can be no 
permanent, unbreaking trend of 
prosperity unless it is a settled 
policy that buying power must keep 
pace with increased productivity. 
The home market is the main de- 
pendence of our industry; and the 
home market records the state of 
our national well-being. A roar- 
ing, happy, prosperous market 
means a people in happiness and 
plenty, a people living the good life, 
the wholesome life, the American 
life. It means—and this is by no 
means a minor point—a_ people 
proof against the destructive phi- 
losophies and pseudo-philosophies 
of foreign misery-born protest 
and discontent. 

Electricity and water power and 
steam—and who knows what new 
device of power—will go on giv- 
ing us more bountiful returns, 
piling up commodities in bales 
and,barrels,and crates, in parcels 
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and packages, piling up books and 
automobiles and life-stimulating 
enjoyments. Is it not the part of 
industrial statesmanship to strive 
eagerly to get these things in the 
shortest time and by the shortest 
route to the masses of our people? 

Who can avoid a feeling of 
sinking and sickness at the 
thought of a slough of depression, 
with its hunger lines and barred 
doors and gates? Our national 
industrial plant—there she goes in 
full blast! “Ride ’im, cowboy,” 
they say on the plains, which 
means, keep going; don’t slip and 
don’t fall. 

Our capacity to keep the load- 
ing platforms clear, to keep the 
stock on shelves moving, to keep 
consumption pressing hard upon 
production will keep us going. 
Mr. Hoover’s army of statisticians 
has pointed out a tremendous 
fact; Mr. Hoover, Mr. Barnes and 
the rest have given us something 
about which to think—a star by 
which business pilots may steer 
the ship away from the reefs if 
they will. 





Eastern Foundry Company 
Increases Advertising 


The Eastern Foundry Company, 
Boyertown, Pa., manufacturer of cast- 
iron soil pipe and fittings, and iron 
plumbing specialties, plans an increase 
nm its direct-mail advertising early in 
January, Print Inx is inf by 
B. W. Frederick, vice-president. 





Chester Parish Forms 

Advertising Business 
Chester Parish, recently with W. H. H. 
Hull & Company and former vice-presi- 
dent of the Andrew Cone General Adver- 
tising cy, Inc., both of New York, 
has lished an advertising business 

under his own name at that city. 


O. W. Goess Leaves 
Better Tires Company 


_O. W. Goess has resigned as adver- 
tising mye. 4 of the Better Tires 
Company, Chicago 





. At one time Mr. 

was catalogue and assistant sales 

and  advertisin 
gomery Ward 


Edward V. O’Connor Dead 


Edward V. O’Connor, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Mobile Times-News, died 
at Mobile, Ala., on January 10. He 
was 53 years old. " 


manager 
Company. 
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Broadened Foreign Campaign 
for Statler Hotels in 1924 


Extended use of advertising in for- 
eign publications is one of the new 
features of the advertising plans of 
the Hotels Statler Company, Inc., for 
1924. Experimental foreign crete 
has been tried out in the past an 
results have been so satisfactory that 
the program has been considerably 
broadened, ace being used regularly 
in British, Soanteh, | Bacon and sev- 
eral Far Eastern newspapers. 

W. S. Crawford, Ltd., of London, is 
handling the European advertising and 
Fuller & Smith of Cleveland will place 
the balance of the foreign advertising. 

In its campaign in the United States 
during 1924, the “extra values” offered 
by Statler and Statler-operated hotels 
will be stressed in the general magazine 
advertising. The first of the 1924 series 
will appear January 26. E. M. Statler’s 
personal guarantee of Statler service 
also will be strongly brought out as 
in the copy used last year. 


There will be seasonal and special 
campaigns in newspapers throughout 
the year. 





T. B. Goodwin with Birming- 
ham “Age-Herald” 


T. Buford Goodwin, formerly pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Georgian has 
joined the Birmingham, Ala., Age- 
Herald, as assistant publisher. Freder- 
ick I. Thompson is publisher. 


Jan. 17, 1924 


T. D. Carman Appointed New 
England Representative 


Success, New York, has appointed 
Travers D. rman as its New Eng- 
land representative. 

Mr. Carman, who recently resigned 
as advertising director of The Outlook. 
New York, with which he had been 
for twenty-one years, has formed a 
publishers’ representative business at 
Boston under the name of Carman-in- 
New England. He is New England 
representative for The Spur, Field and 
Stream, Industrial Digest, Golf Illus- 
trated and Field Illustrated. In addi- 
tion, he is New England color ad- 
vertising representative for the “Class 
Group”: Country Life, Garden Maga- 
zine, Architecture, The House Beautiful 
and Arts & Decoration. 





Death of John Sparrow 

John Sparrow, head of the Sparrow 
Advertising Agency, Birmingham, Ala., 
died on January 10, as a result of an 
automobile accident. For many years 
he was associated with the Birming- 
ham News, and was one of a small 
group who founded the Birmingham 
Ledger. Mr. Sparrow was sixty-five 
years of age. 





With George Batten Agency 
Frank Brewer, formerly with the 
Chicago advertising staff of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, has joined the Chicago 
office of George Batten Company. 











color printing. 


real opportunity. 


A substantial salary. 


advancement. 


HIGH GRADE PLANT MANAGER WANTED 


A large, well-equipped and well-known. color printing 
concern is in the market for a plant manager. 
cessful applicant must be an expert in all the processes of 
He must know modern production methods 
and costs and how to operate the plant economically. He 
is, of course, now employed by a successful company and 
is doing the very work we have in mind, but is open to a 


To this man the following inducements are ‘offered: 


A percentage of the profits. 

Full charge and authority. 

Complete support and co-operation of the owners. 
Unlimited opportunity for his own progress and 


This is not a solicitation for capital. 


The suc- 


All communications 


will be held confidential. Write, giving full particulars, to 


“J,” Box 240, care Printers’ Ink 
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The Kansas City Star 
Continues to Grow! 


The Star is the only 
newspaper in Kansas 
City to show a gain 
in paid circulation 
during 1923! 


These Figures Tell the Story: 


1923 1922 Gain 
Evening & Sunday average 239,218 227,536 11,682 


Morning 


“eee eer eee eee 


And 1923 was the record year in ad- 
vertising lineage for The Star. Dur- 
ing this year this newspaper printed 
26,465,536 lines of paid advertising 
—a gain of 2,144,787 lines over 
1922—and 1,776,736 lines over 
1920, the previous high mark. 


These records not only reflect Kan- 
sas City’s growth but also indicate its 
ever increasing prosperity. It further 
indicates that Star advertisers, local 


and foreign, have found Star adver- 


tising profitable. 


233,327 221,479 11,848 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
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Three 
Important Announcements 














Sixteenth Annual 


Louisville Auto Show 


February 18-23, 1924 


Principal motor exhibition south of the Ohio River 





Annual Auto Number 
The Courier-Journal 


(Largest Morning Circulation) 
Sunday Morning, February 17 


Recognized universally as the dominating medium in this 
territory. Reserve space now. 


The Midweek Show Number 
The Louisville Times 


(Largest Evening Circulation) — 
Wednesday Afternoon, February 20 


Supreme in its field. Issued when the show is in full swing 
and the buying begins. Get copy in early. 


Che Conrier-FZour nal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 





Louisville, Ky. 


New York Chicago Detroit 
St. Louis Kansas City Atlanta 
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Geography 
Drafted as Sales Ally of 
Coffee 


Thousand-Dollar Contest by Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., Aims at Making 
the Morning Cup Taste and Sell 
Better by Making Its History 
Better Known—Contest An- 
nounced in Advertising 








T= geography of even a 
familiar grocery product may 
possess a merchandising signifi- 
cance which cannot be regarded 
lightly. On the contrary it often 
has far-reaching effects in making 
a particular brand better known 
and hence a better seller. For 
advertising purposes the romance 
that hovers in the background of 
almost every product that is fabri- 
cated, dug out of the earth or 
cultivated in orchards and on 
farms is frequently quite as effec- 
tive as the more tarnished day-in- 
day-out utility appeal. 

That is no empty theory. For 
examples, there are lead as adver- 
tised by the National Lead Com- 
pany, the Pacific Northwest as the 
“Jim Hill” roads look at it, 
the telephone through the eyes of 
the Western Electric Company and 
the meat industry and its historic 
background as emphasized in the 
apg campaigns of Swift 


Reid, Murdoch & Company, 
Chicago wholesale grocers, have 
recently used full-page magazine 
space to advertise a contest in 
which their Monarch Coffee is 
a central figure. Sixty cash 
prizes totaling $1,000 and 500 
prizes of merchandise are offered 
for the best short letters 
describing the water transportation 
routes that Monarch Coffee fol- 
lows from the time it leaves the 
headwaters of river navigation in 
Colombia until it arrives at the 
Reid, Murdoch & Company roast- 
ing plant at Chicago. That is 


practically all that there is to the 
contest, so it sounds like a simple 
job. Actually the contestants who 
win prizes are going to do a fair 
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Assistant 
To Art and Engraving 


Executive 


A young man of ambition and 4 
between 25 and 30 years, qualified by 
ability and experience to handle a large 
volume of commercial art and engraving 
detail, rapidly and y- 

M unusually keen in follow-up 
and schedule maintenance, quick to de- 
tect errors in instructions and charges 
and have practical knowledge of proc- 
esses, estimating, costs and cost control. 

Sound business judgment is an impor- 
tant essential, ined with the faculty 
for getting results in a large organiza- 
tion, without friction or lost motion. 

The amount of detail involved and the 
necessity for accurate distribution of 
charges calls for a systematic, methodical 
mind, yet there is ample opportunity for 
the exercise of originality and initiative. 
This position calls for a seasoned man, 
one who has probably gained his experi- 
ence in the production department of a 
large agency or with a high-class art and 
engraving concern, or le 

¢ opportunity is in Chicago and with 
a young organization in an old, estab- 
lished business. x 

Write fully and your letter will be 
held in strict confidence; returned if 
desired. 

Address “G,” Box 98, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising 
Agency 
Opportunity 


A well-rated, fully es- 
tablished and recog- 
nized agency, conve- 
nient to New York, 
will sell an interest to 
an active, experienced 
advertising man, who 
will add strength to 
the organization. Un- 
usual opportunity for 
an advertising man- 


ager to enter the 
agency field. State 
qualifications. Ad- 


dress ““D,”” Box 95, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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Available 
For an Agency 


A woman qualified to carry 
through field investigations, make 
and classify in comprehensive 
form sales analysis for a product 
preferably with a “health” ap- 
peal. Has had three years’ suc- 
cessful experience with largest 
national advertiser in its field. 
This work brought her in con- 
tact with the chief business ex- 
ecutives of hospitals in ten dif- 
ferent States. She developed new 
uses for various products and 
carried out successful educational 
campaigns. With mature judg- 
ment, youthful enthusiasm and 
ability to meet big executives and 
convincingly present her proposi- 
tion, this woman is a real find 
for an agency which can use her 
specialized talent. 


Address ‘‘N’’ Box 244 
care of Printers’ Ink 











Advertising and Editorial 
Assistant Wanted 


Somewhere in the East there 
is a young man with a whole- 
saler, manufacturer, or adver- 
tising agency who would like 
to connect with a growing re- 
tail trade paper organization. 

This man should have some 
retail background, preferably 
in a rural town, be a college 
graduate, and have done col- 
lege work in economics and 
business. He should have two 
years’ business experience 
after graduation. He must 
think clearly and write in a 
clear, interesting style. This 
man will assist in trade in- 
vestigations, circulation and 
advertising, and write and re- 
write articles. A knowledge of 
retail distribution is more 
important than trade paper 
experience. 

An interesting future with 
a large, growing publishing 
house awaits the right man. 
Address communications to 


Olmstead, Denison & Anthony, 
Inc. 
Personnel Specialists 
280 Broadway, New York City 
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amount of burrowing in encyclo- 
pedias, atlases, and other reference 
books in order to trace accurately 
the water routes followed. They 
will necessarily do a bit of read- 
ing on coffee, where the best 
grades come from, something of 
the intricacies of blending, grad- 
ing and the care with which the 
bean must be removed from its 
thin parchmentlike skin. So be- 
fore he or she realizes it the 
seeker after the contest prizes is 
going to know more about coffee in 
general and to have a keener ap- 
preciation of quality in this com- 
modity. Naturally Reid, Murdoch 
& Company feel that this is bound 
to have a favorable reaction on 
sales of their Monarch brand. 

So much for the obvious adver- 
tising value of the contest which 
in this case is no more than half 
the story. 

For every brand of coffee adver- 
tised a few years ago, there are 
several today; each year adds to 
the number and the competition. 
According to men of long experi- 
ence in the wholesale grocery field, 
the result ef this increased selling 
pressure must be increased con- 
sumption of coffee by the Ameri- 
can family or a stiffer fight than 
ever for what business there is 
with the better equipped, better 
advertised houses emerging from 
the fray as ultimate winners of 
the great bulk of the business. 

“What increase in the coffee 
business there is will come from 
fighting harder for sales and get- 
ting sound distribution with the 
regular grocer who knows mer- 
chandising,” one of the executives 
of Reid, Murdoch & Company said 
to Printers’ INK a few days ago. 
“T went into a grocery in a town 
in southern Indiana recently where 
there were twenty brands of coffee 
on the dealer’s shelves. What 
chance did that grocer have to 
make any money on coffee? What 
chance did the wholesaler have to 
make any money on coffee sales 
to that grocer? Distribution of 
this kind may satisfy some houses 
for a time but it cannot stand up 
against the competition that there 
is today. 

“The real opportunity to carve 
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So do 
Philco eerie, 


QOcer sell fastest where enamel signs 


convert prospects into buyers ! 


Durability and beauty combine in this 
form of advertising tie-up to steadily 
and easily attract battery buyers to 
Philco dealers. 


Philco signs, like all other Baltimore 
Enamel signs, are permanent. 


Drop a line now to the Battimorz 
ENAMEL AND Novetty Company Balti- 
more, Maryland, and get facts on costs 
and economies of Baltimore Enamel 


signs. 


Today, writeto Baltimore or New York. 











BALTIMORE ENAMEL 


AND NOVELTY COMPANY 
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MIRAGE 
MIRROR 


(Type ““A’’) 


A most remarkable 
achievement for adver- 
tising display— 
outdoor, window 
or counter. Very 
moderately ‘priced. 


For Full Particulars address 
IERE, Inc. 


805 Lexington Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 














Phone Bushwick i 
By an old 


WANTED vehecsabistes 


Lithographic House 


a capable, experienced Art Director, hav- 
ing creative ability, and an intimate 
knowledge of the manufacturing end of 
lithography. Should know package design 
from the standpoint of manufacturers 
who use automatic packaging equipment. 
An Art Director who knows his business 
from every angle will find this to be a 
very unus opportunity. Replies will 
be-treated confidentially. Address “L,”’ 
Box 242, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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out a more secure place in coffee 
now is through selling better 
quality coffee more aggressively 
than ever and advertising it until 
it dominates, or partly dominates, 
its markets. American tastes have 
been changing for some time and 
at present the demand is con- 
stantly for better and better quali- 
ties. If I could focus thé attention 
of every young boy and girl be- 
tween the ages of twelve and 
fifteen on coffee I would willingly 
concentrate on this branch of the 
grocery business and let the others 
take care of themselves. These 
boys and girls of today are the 
dealers and consumers of coffee 
of tomorrow. They are the ones 
whose attitude toward this and 
that brand of coffee will settle the 
question of which wholesaler’s 
brand will survive.” 

The Reid, Murdoch contest is 
frankly an attempt to interest: the 
boy and girl in school and to teach 
them where Monarch Coffee comes 
from and how it reaches the roast- 
ing plant in Chicago. It makes its 
appeal to students, teachers and 
parents, although this appeal to 
these two latter groups is presented 
as a means of testing the child’s 
school training and of making 
geography of interest to the child. 
Members of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, North- 
western University and De Paul 
University will act as judges in the 
contest. 





E. T. Eyler, formerly with Fuller 
& Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, 
has joined the staff of the International 
a e Press Company, Chicago pub- 
isher. 








CANADIAN 
ADVERTISING 











CALL IN 


" SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO - ein MONTREAL: 275 ci stew. 
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San Antonio € 


Every Morning and Sa 


+ / 
THE GREAT 
“ ALL-AROUND 7 
» _THE-CLOCK 
NEWSPAPERS 


a OF THE 
Z LARGEST CITY 
OF TEXAS 





2355s FS SEG SEITE ES s cles we 15,703,227 Lines 
EME, 2a os eis be Oi eee eee Ceo aeN eee 8,754,539 Lines 
ae at cog ah aaa cao es er eee 3,172,152 Lines 
ee URE ORR SIMA LSS ea 3,776,536 Lines 
Gain over 1982... ..........:. ..1,000,847 Lines 


These twe newspapers are the biggest selling factors in 
this field—San Antonio and Southwest Texas. 

Advertisers in The Morning Express and Evening News 
get responses from the people they seek to interest because 
the people depend upon, and have confidence in these news- 
papers. 

TWO DISTINCT AND SEPARATE NEWSPAPERS OF AL- 
MOST NON-DUPLICATING CIRCULATIONS. 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Natienal Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — ST LOUIS — AThANTA 
LOS ANGELES.— SAN FRANCISCO — SEATTLE 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusiisHinG CoMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenur, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, DouGias Tayior, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
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St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 

M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 
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Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
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Training ne business i 

airs we e 

Cuts Down sometimes prone 
Salesman to struggle fatu- 
Turnover ously with prob- 


lems, trying to cure the symptoms 
rather than the causes. Take, for 
instance, the matter of salesman 
turnover. This is a grievous ques- 
tion in nearly all businesses. The 
percentage of turnover annually 
may range all the way from 25 
per cent up to several hundred 
per cent in a typical business. 

Salesmen come and go like the 
days of the week. Sometimes they 
leave voluntarily. More often 
they are discharged. Failure to 
make good is the customary rea- 
son for their dismissal. 

All sorts of plans have been 
tried to cut down salesman turn- 
over. Usually, though, the plans 
were directed toward the symp- 
toms. The cause was neglected. 


But while hundreds of concerns 
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have been hopelessly experimenting 
with this matter, other concerns 
have quietly gone about their busi- 
ness, retaining their salesmen until 
they grew gray in their service or 
were promoted to other positions. 

Why the difference? The prob- 
able reason is that this latter class 
of salesmen was recruited from 
the concern’s employees. They 
had been in the business for years 
and hence knew it. Perhaps they 
had been working as stock clerks 


or in the billing or ing de- 
partments. Anyway, !@ were 
familiar with the det of the 


business, and while they probably 
knew little about salesmanship, 
they did know the product so well 
that they could talk it expertly 
and enthusiastically. That gave 
them enough equipment to sell. In 
other words, those men who had 
been working in other departments 
of the business were being trained 
for selling, although neither they 


nor their employees probably 
recognized the apprenticeship as 
training. 


We are today finding that train- 
ing of some kind is the one in- 
dispensable quality in a salesman. 
The selling recruit may not need 
experience as a salesman or be 
extensively experienced in the 
business that he is going to repre- 
sent, but he should have a short 
period of intensive training under 
a competent instructor before he 
is matriculated as a full-fledged 
salesman. Such training will 
greatly enhance his chances of 
success. 

Before the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society started its train- 
ing course, only about a third 
of the agents it engaged stayed on 
the job. But since its agents are 
now expertly instructed before 
they are left to their own re- 
sources, about two-thirds of them 
make good. We believe these fig- 
ures closely approximate the ex- 
periences of other life insurance 
companies who have tried both 
trained and untrained men. W. A. 
McDermid, of the Autographic 
Register Company, tells us that his 
experience in training salesmen 
has been identical with that of 
the Equitable. In fact, we are 
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informed that these same figures 
also represent the experience of 
the United States Army with 
West Point officers and officers 
who have not had this training. 

Judging from all we can find 
out the sales recruit who receives 
even a modicum of instruction has 
two chances out of three of mak- 
ing good, whereas his untrained 
brother has only one chance. Nat- 
urally, courses of instruction, like 
everything else, differ. Some 
show better results than others, 
but we believe that it is the ex- 
perience of every concern that ex- 
ercises care in the selection of its 
salesmen and trains them before 
sending them on the road, that this 
plan is the one reliable means of 
cutting down salesman turnover. 





nsiz- Ramsay Mac- 
— ~ a Donald, head of 
ty the labor party 
Tamer of in Great Britain 
Men and a man who 


will probably be the first Labor 
Prime Minister, said in a recent 
interview in the New York 
World, “The cliques, cabals and 
arrangements which proceed upon 
the assumption that Labor mem- 
bers are somehow different in 
nature from Liberals and Tories 
must be dealt with by plain, 
emphatic speech.” 

In the present three-party tangle 
all England seems to believe that 
the end will be government by labor 
in the not distant future. Facing 
such a political and industrial 
revolution, with its talk of a 
capital levy and socialization of 
industries, Great Britain goes on 
about as usual. 

The reason for this calmness in 
the midst of the sudden storm is 
probably due to the thought the 
leader of the Labor party ex- 
pressed as a warning but which is 
even more true as a fundamental 
bit of business philosophy. The 
laboring man, like the Labor mem- 
ber, is not a radically different 
type from the average Tory, 


Democrat, Republican or Liberal. 

Every business man has seen in 
his own industry how responsi- 
bility tames the ultra radical. The 
troublesome ringleader in the ma- 
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chine shop opens a little plant of 
his own and becomes a “reaction- 
ary” employer. The most argu- 
mentative man on the sales staff 
becomes sales manager and wins 
fame as a co-ordinator. The 
leopard may find difficulty in 


‘ changing his spots, but he doesn’t 


parade them as much as he did. 
Added responsibility is a great 
tamer of wild men. 

As “the man in overalls” gets 
ready to take over the desk of 
management at 10 Downing Street 
it is a pretty safe bet that business 
history will repeat itself, and that 
the meeting of the two forces will 
mean a short stride ahead in 
orderly progress. 


Exploding Leagan seems 2 
e only one fly 

armnner in the 1924 busi- 
y ness __ ointment 
warranting particular notice. It’s 
the tradition that presidential 
election years are poor business 
years. The tradition is deeply 
rooted. The results of certain 
elections, when serious issues were 
at stake, have had a profound 
effect on business. Prior to these 
elections, it was natural for ex- 
ecutives to adopt a cautious atti- 


tude until the political skies 
cleared. 
But even with this much 


granted, the effect of a presidential 
election on business has been 
greatly exaggerated. According to 
the Cleveland Trust Company, 
election years during the last four 
decades have been, on the whole, 
less favorable to finance and busi- 
ness than other years. “Neverthe- 
less,” this financial institution 
continues, “it is also clear that 
there is no certain rule about the 
matter, for some of the election 
years have been times of vigorous 
recovery and prosperity.” 

This conclusion is based on a 
comparative study of business con- 


. ditions during the last ten election 


years, going back to 1884. Bond 
prices, stock prices and general 
business statistics were charted. 
Black areas were used, on the 
charts, to indicate unfavorable 
conditions. Shaded areas indicated 
favorable conditions. 


; 
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It may astonish some—and 
merely surprise those others who 
did not creep into their shells 
each presidential year—that the 
black areas are only slightly 
reater than the shaded areas. 
Gapvawed in figures, these ten 
presidential years averaged only 
1.2 per cent below normal. That 
smashes this particular theory. It 
proves conclusively that a presi- 
dential year need not be a poor 
business year. The two are by no 
means—and have not been— 
synonymous. Incidentally, it is 
entirely proper to conclude that 
were it not for this mistaken 
notion the election years would 
show up even better. In other 
words, the only reason some of 
these years were sub-normal was 
that business men were timid. 
They were literally afraid of their 
shadows, and when courage is 
lacking, business is never plentiful. 


Advice from Two hundred 
Benjamin and eighteen 


years ago today 
Franklin Benjamin Frank- 
lin was born. 


He achieved suc- 
cess as inventor, scientist, diplo- 
mat, philosopher, economist and 
in many other fields, including that 
of song writer. But his main oc- 
cupations were those of printer, 
publisher, author and advertising 
man. 

America’s first advertising man, 
one of its earliest and most 
progressive publishers, and a man 
who lived for nearly nineteen 
years in England, a large part of 
the time as representative of the 
new world, Benjamin Franklin 
would have approved of the com- 
ing convention in London, when 
the descendants of his two main 
occupations will emulate his other 
work as ambassador for interna- 
tional good-will. . 

Franklin never used his skill 
as a copy writer for any but con- 





structive purposes. When he saw: 


the need for better lighting of the 
streets, for cleaner cities, for de- 
fense against the Indians, he 
would issue a. broadside at his 
own expense and stir up public 
opinion on the subject. 

His copy, written in language 
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the common people could under- 
stand, brought results. The broad- 
side entitled “The Nature and 
Necessity of a Paper Currency” 
was, as he says in his Autobi- 
ography, “Well received by the 
common people in general, and my 
opponents happening to have no 
writers among them that were 
able to answer it, their opposition 
slackened and the point was car- 
ried in the House.” He then se- 
cured the contract for printing 
the money, “a profitable job and 
a great help to me. This was 
another advantage gained by my 
being able to write.” 

As a publisher Franklin had 
definite opinions upon the conduct 
of a newspaper, which make inter- 
esting reading 200 years later. He 
wrote: “I carefully excluded all 
libelling and personal abuse, which 
is of late years become so dis- 
graceful to our country. When- 
ever I was solicit’d to insert any- 
thing of that kind, and the writers 
plead’d, as they generally did, the 
liberty of the press, and that a 
newspaper was like a stage coach, 
in which anyone who would pay 
had a right to a place, my answer 
was, that I would print the piece 
separately if desir’d, and the 
author might have as many copies 
as he pleas’d to distribute him- 
self, but that I would not take it 
upon me to spread his detraction; 
and that, having contracted with 
my subscribers to furnish them 
with what might be either useful 
or entertaining, I could not fill 
their papers with private alterca- 
tion, in which they had no con- 
cern, without doing them manifest 
injustice.” 

Furnishing subscribers with ma- 
terial that is either useful or 
entertaining, or both, is good 
editorial policy today, and readers 
are no more interested now in 
“private altercations” than they 
were then. Truly Benjamin 
Franklin was a pioneer of whom 
the advertising, printing and pub- 
lishing industries may well Be 
proud. 

As his birthday is celebrated to- 
day it is well for his descendants 
to remember his principles of sim- 
plicity, service and common sense. 
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Newell-Emmett Company ~ 
Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 






AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


® CLIENTS 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfieldand 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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Gotham Silk Hosiery Company indi- 
viduals who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 

S. E. Summerfield President Yes Yes 

R. E. Tilles General Manager ve “ 

I. Selig Sales Manager ne . 

Miss J. Bracker Advertising Man- ° ” 
ager 

Dorothy Fessenden Retail Credit Man- “ et 
ager 


Information furnished by the Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, Inc. 
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Letters from readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Massengale Advertising Agency 

You have built an advertising 
publication that all advertising 
and merchandising men may 
well be proud of. This is not 
only my own frank opinion but 
is, I am sure, the opinion of 
the majority of other advertis- 
ing agency men. 

St. ELmMo MASSENGALE, 
Proprietor. 


Skinner Macaroni Co. 
I have read Printers’ INK 
continually for many years. 
LioyD SKINNER, 
President. 


H. W. Baker Linen Company 

I enjoy very much your 
PrinTERS’ INK MONTHLY maga- 
zine. I can certainly say that 
I have gotten a lot of good out 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 

L. C. WALTER, 
Sales Manager. 


The Holite Mfg. Co. 

We are subscribers to PRint- 
ers’ INK. The writer enjoys the 
reading matter very much. 

A. A. EsTerson, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


California Peach & Fig 
Growers 
I appreciate very much the 
very high quality of both your 
Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
InK MOownTHLY, and can truth- 
fully say that I would not be 
without them. 
E. M. Boanp, 
Publicity Director. 
Louis K. Liggett Company 
I am not a subscriber to 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY at this 
time, but I am reading it every 
month. This is possible -be- 
cause our company subscribe to 
it, and it is forwarded to the 
various members of the organi- 
zation. 


C. G. Jupce, 
Sales Manager, 
Fancy Goods Dept. 


’ George E. Keith Co. 
I read the a ty sub- 
scription copy religiously. 
Ernest A. BurriLL, 
Mgr. Credit-Sales Dept. 


American — & Research 
‘0 


rp. 
Although my name is not on 
your subscription list, I do read 
Printers’ INK. We have re- 
ceived much valuable informa- 
tion from reading your publica- 
tions. 
H. J. Power, 
Vice-President. 


O’Brien Varnish Company 
I will be very glad to have 
you enter my subscription to 
Printers’ INK MonrTHLy for 
another year. This is one maga- 
zine that I simply would not be 
without. =P, L. Swisuer, 
Advertising Manager. 


Pacquin, Inc. 

As a subscriber of Printers’ 
InK, the writer again wishes to 
express his high esteem for the 
publication and state, that re- 
gardless of what goes into the 
magazine, it possesses an un- 
equaled power of influence in 
its field. 

JoserH W. Lester, 
President. 


Columbus McKinnon Chain Co. 

The writer is personally a 
subscriber to Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY, and 
takes great interest in them. It 
is really a pleasure to read 
Printers’ INK, and I look for- 
ward monthly to its coming into 
my hands. 

While the MonTHLy magazine 
is very interesting indeed from 
start to finish, I miss the gossip 
in the WeekLy; therefore, de- 
sire that I receive both. 

W. J. Say, Sales Moar., 
Automotive Division. 























The Little 


A SLOGAN ‘may have great 
sales possibilities or it may be 
loaded with dynamite. Unfortun- 
ately for the advertiser about the 
only real way to find out the truth 
is by putting the slogan into actual 
use. 

The Schoolmaster was inter- 
ested to learn of the experience 
of the Eastman Kodak Company 
with its slogan “Picture Ahead! 
Kodak As You Go,” which has 
been used on roadside signs all 
over the country. 

The company found as soon as 
it had erected a’ few thousand of 
these signs that whether or not 
the slogan was good it was creat- 
ing interest. It got editorial com- 
ment from newspapers, was taken 
up by paragraphers, was even 
used as a text by clergymen. 
This was indeed favorable, but un- 
fortunately the reaction of the 
motor tourist was apt to be only 
confusion. 

The company suddenly dis- 
covered just how literal-minded 
people are. The men who located 
the signs were not always able to 
place them in strategic positions 
and yet ‘a great many’ motorists 
took the: slogan’as a kind of com- 
mand, climbed out’ of their cars 
and fooked for the- promised op- 
portunity to take a picture. If 
the opportunity was not ‘available 
the motorists clambered back into 
their cars, shook their, heads and 
felt ‘that. somedrie had played them 
a niean trick: 

Finally they ‘begari to write the 
company,’ “Is the picture a foot 
ahead, a mile’ ahead ‘or where?” 
they asked, To all of which the 
company had no satisfactory an- 
swer. : . 


The ‘result’ ‘has ~been~ that 
there isa new Kodak’ slogan: 
“There’s Always a Picture Ahead.” 
This may not be so _ arrest- 
ing or so dynamic, but, it does 
soothe the literal mind, and the 
company hopes that the dynamite 
has been effectively removed, 





Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


For the Schoolmaster there 
seemed to be a couple of little 
lessons in the Kodak experience. 
The first was that you can’t be 
too explicit when talking to the 
literal minded. A great. many 
consumers may understand what 
you are driving at, but there is 
always the “literal fringe” that 
understands only a “two-and-two- 
makes four” philosophy. 

The second lesson was that you 
can’t be too careful in picking out' 
slogans. They’ve got to be pretty 
carefully considered and gone over 
for any lingering touches of dyna- 
mite. 

* * * 


While the Schoolmaster was 
talking with an executive who 
buys space for a large national 
advertiser the card of an adver- 
tising salesman was brought in. 
The executive excused himself 
for a moment and sent for the 
salesman. When the salesman 
had gone the executive turned to 
the Schoolmaster and said: 

“There was a salesman who 
had absolutely nothing to offer 
that I want to buy. So far as I 
know, I won’t want anything 
from him for a year or more. 
Yet I feel that I would be doing 
my company a disservice by not 
seeing him.” 

The Schoolmaster confessed 
that he couldn’t | quite follow the 
line of reasoning 

“It all goes back to the days 
when. I was on the road for this 
company,” the. executive ex- 
plained. “As a salesman I used 
to have a certain number of’ pros- 
pects who were so hard-boiled 
that they would have nothing to 
do with me. In the end I left 
them’ alone, although sometimes 
when I had a new deal I felt 
that they might be good prospects. 
I suppose I was afraid of them. 

“But there was one fellow who 
ran a department store up in Ver- 
mont who always gave me a few - 
minutes time although he didn’t 
buy anything from me for seyeral 
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If you write 


interesting copy, 


write us 


We're going to add a copy-writer to our 
staff. In years he will be between 20 
and 30. His education and his experi- 
ence will count, but neither of them will 
get him the job. The all-important thing 
will be his ability to write newsy, inter- 
esting advertising. 


Our agency is a member of the A. A. of 
A. A., with numerous outstanding na- 
tional successes to its credit. We are 
located in a Middle-Western city. 


If you can fill the bill as we have out- 
lined it here, write us. Tell your whole 
story in your letter, and include at least 
three samples which you consider as rep- 
resentative of your work. Correspond- 
ence will be held in strict confidence and 
your samples will be returned, if desired. 


For the right man, the opportunity is a 


_ real one. Write, 


“K,” Box 241, care of Printers’ Ink 
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years. But one day we had an 
especially attractive offer and he 
closed a good-size order with 
me. I happen to know that that 
one order netted him more than 
a thousand dollars in clear profits. 
If I had had him on my ‘lay-off’ 
list he would never have had the 
chance to make that thousand. 
Right there I learned a real les- 
son, 

“I am not in the market for 
space in the publication repre- 
sented by the salesman who just 
went out, but some day I may be 
and when he has something at- 
tractive, I know that he won't 
overlook me. Already he has 
been the source of a good credit 
tip. Some day I’ll buy from him. 
So I don’t feel that I am wasting 
his time or mine when I see him. 

“There are a dozen salesmen 
just like him who call on me two 
or three times a year. 
one is friendly to me. 
each one I have been able to get 
some good constructive informa- 
tion and I feel that in turn I 
have definitely helped each one. 
A few of them may never have 
anything to offer that appeals to 
me, but some day they may come 
through with ideas that will be 
worth as much to me as my deal 
was worth to the Vermont 
storekeeper. 

“No, I don’t want to be on any 
salesman’s books as too hard- 
boiled to call on. And I don’t 
figure that any man who buys 
anything, whether it is advertis- 
ing space or shoes, can afford to 
be too arbitrary with the sales- 
man who hasn’t an attractive 
offer. It isn’t good business.” 


We are forever being urged to 
co-operate, to pull together. Under 
guise of co-operation many in- 
trinsically selfish projects flourish 
as the green bay tree. But real 
co-operation is a rara avis. The 
Schoolmaster was interested, there- 
fore, in learning of practical 
teamwork initiated and made 
profitable by a lumber company. 

The Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, handling a large retail busi- 
ness in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
has been issuing every two months 
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a house-organ called “Teamwork.” 
The little publication goes toa 
preferred list of contractors and 
builders and other users of lum- 
ber and sample copies are sent 
each time to additional names, 
with postcards, by means of 
which the recipient may be placed 
on the permanent list. 

It gives much practical infor- 
mation, but it was searching for 
justification of its name that led 
the Schoolmaster to discover two 
selling plans and to learn the de- 
tails of their working. 

“Teamwork” advertises under 
blind headings a page of building 
lots. No charge is made for the 
listings. When inquiries are re- 
ceived these are referred to the 
real estate firms which furnished 
the listings. In return for this 
service the several real estate firms 
interested advise the Thompson 
company of all sales of property 
to persons who intend to build, and 
the Thompson company lets loose 
a direct-mail solicitation. 

Building and loan associations 
are given space in “Teamwork” 
and the Thompson company refers 
to them, persons needing funds, 
and in return is given by the 
building and loan people the 
names of persons who are financ- 
ing home construction. 

*x* * 


A Chicago business man who 
runs a big farm on the side 
which, in contrast to the conven- 
tional “gentleman’s farm” proposi- 
tion, seems to be paying him some 
real money—tells the School- 
master he believes certain manu- 
facturers are overlooking an im- 
portant advertising opportunity in 
that they fail to remind the trade 
of the diversified uses to which 
their products can be put. 

“For example,” he says, “I 
bought an Ottawa log saw. Last 
winter we discovered we could 
use it splendidly for sawing ice. 

“We bought a sprayer oper- 
ated by a motor. We could only 
use it a couple of weeks in the 
spring and a week or so in the 
fall. During the rest of the time 
that investment was tied up and 
not working. We put. the sprayer 
in our farm workshop and used 
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An 


unusual 
opportunity 


for an experienced 
_ merchandising man 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN manufacturer 

of 55 years’ standing, the unquestioned leader 
in his field, is about to introduce a new product 
into a market which none of his other products 
enters. The best merchandising man in the coun- 
try is wanted to plan, introduce, and operate the 
national distribution of this product, through the 
company’s district offices and through local deal- 
ers, as well as by mail. 


He must be familiar with the farm field, from 
both the trade and the consumer standpoint. He 
must have a thorough background of experience 
in mail order selling (to both consumer and 
dealer) and in jobber and retail dealer practice. 
He must have the imagination and the ability to 
direct, from an office in New York, a nation- 
wide enterprise of selling and distributing. 


He should be somewhere between 30 and 40. 


In applying, state the salary expected, giving 
the name of the firm by which you are now em- 
ployed; state your age and give a complete his- 
tory of your commercial experience. Everything 
in your application will be considered confiden- 
tial. Address ‘““W,” Box 249, care of PrinTERs’ 
INK. 
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1133 Broadway N.Y. City: 
Gy JOW TO EXPORT 
aie Aweekly magazinedescrib- 
Baie 


ing foreign advertising, 

shipping and financing 
methodsused bysuccessful American 
export manufacturers. 


EXPORT TRADE AND FINANCE 
282 Broadway —_ New York City 
Send $1,00 for subscription to next 12 issues 























CHICAGO 


Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 
and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
XX ber manufactured in U.S. A. V4 











I can lift a load off the shoul- 
ders of some busy advertising 
agency executive. 

I have planned and written na- 
tional advertising, know mechanical 
production, art and typography. 

Twenty-four, unmarried, 7 years 
experience in leading “4As” agen- 
cies, excellent credentials. Will 
travel. Available immediately. 

Address “M”” BOX 243, PRINTERS’ INK 
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the motor for turning the grind- 
stone and for other light pur- 
poses. 

“Our tractor was idle a good 
part of the year. Last fall we 
backed it up to the workshop 
and used its motor for operating 
some of our heavier machinery, 
including a saw for the cutting 
of rough lumber. 

“These uses of the log saw, 
sprayer and the tractor were not 
suggested to us by the manufac- 
turer, We thought of them our- 
selves. But if any such argu- 
ments had been presented to us 
at the time we were in the market 
for equipment of this kind we 
doubtless would have _ been 
strongly influenced. No matter 








how much a man needs an article 
he is going to hesitate a bit if it 
is something he can use only 
during a strictly limited period. 
Tell him however of other uses 
to which he can put the thing 
thus cutting down on the waste, 
and his hesitation gradually dis- 
appears.” 

The observant gentleman. 
farmer is correct. The uses of the 
three articles he mentions could be 
extended into a lengthy list. Is it 
possible that some manufacturers 
are needlessly limiting their sale 
because they, of all people, do no, 
thoroughly understand their mer- 
chandise? The  Schoolmaster 
does not declare this to be a fact 
but merely makes the suggestion 
out of a train of thought that was 
started by the incident of the 
log, saw, the sprayer and the trac- 
tor. 


New York “Herald” Increass 
Staff 


A. E. Barnard has joined the forei; 
advertising department of the New Yor 
Herald, He preveusty bed been ad 
vertising manager of . V. Price & 
Company, Chicago tailors. 

F. A. D. Seelye also has joined. toe 
Herald as a member of the natio 1 
advertising department. He forme 
was with the Scripps-Howard Ne: 











papers at Cleveland. 
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Changes in The H. K. McCann 
Company 
FP. C = ® N kee wy & in Fn 2 


McCann Com has been trans- 
~~ 4 office of that 
organization. 


., F. Cuniff, for several years vice- 
resident and manager of The 
- K. McCann Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., will assume charge of 
the Denver office. 

Kenneth L. Bridges has joined the 
New York office of the McCann agency 
as an account executive. Mr. Bridges 
formerly was sales promotion manager 
of the Tidewater il 7 ny and 
more recently was with t ew York 
office of the” Campbell- Ewald Company. 





An Advertising Man Gives 
Credit to Advertising 


Tue New Yorx HEratp 
New York, Jan. 12, 1924 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This refers to the first sentence in 
your editorial headed “Let Advertising 
Men Give Credit to Advertising,” in 
Printers’ Inx of January 10. 

I agree with you thoroughly. 

I am an advertising man—have been 
one for twenty years—and have —_ 
given credit to advertising, and to the 
publication when —e an adver- 
tisement in it. I think all advertising 
men should make it a rule to do so. 

Tue New Yorx Herat, 
G. P. Tasorr. 





Six-Point League to Hear 
Sir Charles Higham 


The Six-Point League of New York, 
newspaper representatives, will ive a 
luncheon in -honor of Sir harles 
Higham, head of the Higham advertis- 
ing agency, London, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on January 18. 


Portland, Ore., Agency Moves 


Headquarters to Los Angeles 
Frederick Hyskell & Son, Inc., Port- 
land, Ore., advertising agency, has 
transferred its headquarters to a new 
office which has been opened at Los 
Angeles. The office at PPortland will 
be continued. 








Pratt Food Account with 
Kling-Gibson Agency 
The Pratt Food company, Philadel- 
phia manufacturer of poultry food, has 
placed its account with the Kling-Gib- 
son Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 





“The American Legion 
Weekly” Appointment - 
“has been inted to 
step EE ES 
. nm. y, 
Yorter ce 
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OPENING SOUGHT 

for successful executive 

with proven ability and 
experience 


Two Soo reams as chairman of operating 
ttee of < one of the three grea 
mail-order houses in : : ae ae 
or years of 
mail order of large da t store 
with responsibility aad, = t-mail cam- 
gns, catal 
which he han oot or, publicity aol 
profitable results, 


ont, ‘compiling, wetting “tnd printing 
oO com: ; an 
of everything pertaining to sales rs 


motion, etc, 


Though still in the twenties (two col- 
lege degrees to his credit), possesses 
settled and sound business sense with 
ent of five 
years’ successful opera as a mail- 
order executive. 


ons, 
will be available for some Eco live 
business after February 15th. 


Address M. 0O., Box F, Lotos Club, 
New York. 


OPPORTUNITY 





| Lithographic Salesman 


An opportunity of importance exists for 
the right man with a well-known New 
York lithographer. Experience to work 
intelligently and productively—as well as 
the character to work faithfully—are 
essential. The position is permanent. 
Full co-operation; well-organized sales- 
promotion assistance. Drawing account 
against commissions. Reply immediately 
in full confidence, giving age, personal 
data, past connections, average sales and 
nature of material sold. 


Address ‘‘D,’’ Box 101, care of 
Printers’ Ink 


Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be — ng ae in 
the binder, by a arrange- 
ment, and will pas 1 a ek with all 

inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book 
tie tae whe" Tneraken Boot 


Cloth, St = de 
PRINTERS’ I a 
185 ee eee New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices, 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


International Correspondence School’s 
advertising course for sale and transfer 














complete with five textbooks. Original 
ice, $125. Price, $50 to quick, cash 
uyer. Box 701, Printers’ Ink. 

Publishing Company in exceptional 


position to edit and publish association 
publication, house organ or class journal. 
Capable organization can guarantee un- 
usual results. Box 709, Printers’ Ink. 


Chicago Representation 


Special representative of trade pa has 
time for additional medium. as in- 
creased advertising in present paper 
thirty pages during last year. Was ten 
ears assistant advertising manager for 
Coot publishing company in America. 
Highest references from leading agencies, 





national advertisers and paper now 
esented. Small agency where head 
will actively solicit for you. Only 


highest class trade paper or magazine 
considered, Commission with drawing 
account, or straight commission, but 
must be paper of recognized merit offer- 
ing opportunity for over $6,000 first 
ear. Address Box 703, care Printers 
Ink, Chicago office. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
Wire Stitchers—Pre-used 


Full ogee arenes Rebuilt at 
te alues. 








Le twidn motor) $200. Cost, new, $363 
Lathan Was pest” Cont, new, $350. 
ape witn mower; aso. 8 $440. 
Latham Net cesay” Ee nen, gai 
inchs Me TOOT “Gene arn 
Merrion, 6; ests ‘Coc, es 
Boston No. 7; cameciy: oot, new, 480. 
56 nee then ow York hy 


A PUBLICATION PRINTING HOUSE 

well equipped, 30 minutes from New 

York, doing book and catalogue work, 

can take on a few more iodicals, 
JERSEY PRINTING CO. 

10 W. 23d St., Bayonne, N. J. Phone 1265 





HELP WANTED 


Man to plan and prepare technical 
literature and direct-mail campaigns for 
large manufacturing company. Splendid 
opportunity for advancement. Box 700, 
Printers’ Ink, 








Experienced (female) newspaper checker 
wanted by advertising agency. Answer 
in own handwriting. State age, experi- 
ence and salary desired. Box 733, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Editor—Excellent position and small in- 
terest to a young man capable of success- 
fully managing editorial departments of 
two growing business publications. State 
qualifications. Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Direct-by-Mail Expert 
for Nation-wide Membership drive. This 
is a permanent occupation. Al reference 
required. Box 748, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY SOLICITOR—Recognized New 
York advertising agency has opening for 
experienced advertising agency solicitor; 
exceptional opportunity. Commission basis 
with drawing account. Box 750, P. I. 


We need aggressive sales representa- 
tion for the new Stenpho Steel Sign. 
This sign is beyond competition and can 
be made up in any design and any 
colors in lots of 25 or more. Write The 
Stenpho Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ARTIST 
Steady pection for experienced retoucher 
on mechanical and catalog work. Ad- 
vise salary and submit samples. Bick- 
ford Engraving & Electrotype Co., 20 
Mathewson St., Providence, R. I. 

















Advertising Solicitors Wanted (leading 
cities) for only banker magazine of its 
kind, serving exclusive field. Opportuni- 
ties unlimited; strong appeal to space 
buyers. Attractive commissions. ood 
territory open. Demonstrated ability will 
assure permanent connection. Box 711, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








Commercial Artist 


experienced, for-N. E, large com- 
mercial art service. Permanent 
work, congenial associates, Bright 
future if you make good. Write 
fully about self, salary desired, 
and send samples (which will be 
returned), Box 721, Printers’ Ink, 
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Salesman for New York City. folding 
paper cartons, patented counter 
advertisi prey etc. Salary a. 
mission. not answer ad unless 
have a successful record and a f 

in these branches. Write a yee 
lars. Confidential. Box 706, P 


Advertising solicitor wanted 4 our 
Chicago office. Perma 
advancement for right man. We 
want man of experience, prefer one with 
knowledge of Chicago territory and with 
acquaintance publishers some 


end 130 N. Wells Street, Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc. 


The business manager of a business 
publication located in New York is 
seeking a young man, to act as assistant. 
Responsibilities -_ be given him as fast 
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CONNECT THE WIRES 


HA4vE YOU SOLD maga- 
zine color pages to na- 
tional advertisers? Do the ~ 
big space buyers give you 
the glad hand when you 
call? Are you free to make 
new salary contract in the 
five-figures class? If yes, 
tell us your story fully. 
We may be of great ser- 
vice to you. We have the 
Opportunity. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








as he can learn the duties and 
Sam. ae epuieeton Sg the 
largest ume of advertising of any in 
its field and the position offers cavaliuns 
opportunities for growth. Give details of 
education, business experience and 
desired. Box. 699, Printers’ Ink. 


One of the best known direct-mail 
experts would like to engage from time 
to time the spare time services of a cop 
and letter writer, whose work has are: 
that produces quick, tangible results. 
The connection would not interfere 
with present job, the work being done 
at home. State in detail subjects you 
ak. yee about — or tools, etc.) your 
ence, salary, etc. Direct 
Mail. ‘oa 704, Pr Printers’ “Tak, 185 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


ELECTROTYPE SALESMAN 

An experienced man, capable, xe es- 
tablished trade or clientele in Chicago, 
can secure exceptionally remunerative 
connection with fine chance to get in- 
oe in eager 3 — established 
‘oundry—one e —this is an 
este opportunity for the RIGHT 
man. Ad will not appear again. Write 
all about yourself in strict confidence. 
Address, Box 734, Printers’ Ink. 


STONEMEN 

One of the greatest printers this country 
has ever known said that he did not 
think there were more than twenty top- 
notch stonemen in this country. e are 
looking for this kind of a man to take 
complete charge of our stone work, in- 
cluding the registering of the most intri- 
cate color work, as well as the more 
ordinary forms of black-and-white cata- 
logue and advertising printing. 

e want a man will take a real 
interest in his work and be proud to be 
connected with a concern such as ous, 
which stands uite in a class 
in this part of the country. oe 5 is 
an open shop, forty-eight hours a week. 

Exceptionally pleasant working and 
living conditi efi you think you can 
qualify for position, please write, 
giving full details regarding experience 
and salary expected. Also, if possible 











enclose some kind of a snapshot o 
yourself. 

THE RONALDS PRESS LIMITED 
71 William Street, Montreal, Canada 





Advertising manager by leading house 
selling to drug and department ~ we 
applicants should be now 

manager of medium-sized concern or > 
sistant in large one. State definite ex- 
perience and sala expectations first 
letter, replies dential. Box 817, 
2501 World Tower Bldg. 


ADVERTISING MAN WANTED 
a have 6 on our Sales Staff 
or a young (unmarri man thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamentals of good 
advertising. 

We ore producers of -grade news- 
paper advertising services for yr 
and ready-to-wear stores. A first-class 
connection and a remunerative future is 
assured to one who can talk advertising 
in a sound, convincing manner. 

Kindly write for interview outlining 
experience. 

ENTURY ApverTIsING Service, Inc. 

244 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ART MANAGER-ARTIST 

— who y put brains and ideas inte 
ustrations for n , Magazine an 

direct advertising. Must "know how to 
lay out Sostiean, folders and mailing 
pieces of class and distinction; competent 
to make roughs and finished drawings i in 
highly professional manner. Such a man 
can become a permanent fixture and im- 
portant factor in a thriving organization, 
if talented, ambitious and able to grasp 
campaign fundamentals ne Ho 
anne, Seas. aa Pt 
age an ry desi ta 
miles south of New York. “‘Ziden, 
Box Ink. 








727, Printers’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SPANISH TRANSLATIONS 
SPANISH COPYWRITING 

R. GONZALEZ 


Room 1108 1133 Broadway 
Watkins 3330-J 


POSITIONS WANTED 


OFFICE MAN, 28, capable of taking 
charge of gency, four — Sugeevenee 
assistant ce buyer con- 
tract, and all ‘d detail wor also experi- 
enced in soliciting. ew oan ant 

nent Position with future. Box 
15, Printers’ Ink. 
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Want to represent trade papers or 
other lines, Cleveland and vicinity. Have 
Office. Commission Basis. Thoro y 
experienced. Highest references. x 
710, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST, EXPERIENCED MECHANI- 
CAL AND ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, 
—— oni with r . an 
s' employment. ew i 

only. Box 747, Printers’ — 1 





Artist—All around man, experienced, 
Al letterer, seeks connection with a large 
lithographic house or art agency. Op 
portunity rather than salary object. Box 
732, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG COLLEGE STUDENT—thor- 
oughly trained in the principles of adver- 
emne wants a nee show his worth 
‘© an agency or an advertising manager. 
Box 712, Printers’ Ink. ? 


Do You Want West Coast Represen- 
tation?—Live-wire business getter, also 
experienced editorial and _ reportorial 
work, wants to represent organization on 
coast. Box 708, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—Young woman, experi- 
enced along newspaper advertising lines, 
desires change. pable of assisting gen- 
erally and handling detail on own ini- 
tiative. Box 722, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade-Paper Editor, 33, buried under 
detail, wants change. Has keen mind, 
ready pen. In touch with country’s chief 
industries and commodity markets for 8 
years, Box 729, Printers’ Ink. 


Copywriter and advertising assistant. 
4 years agency production and contact 
experience. N. Y. U. student. Seeking 
advertising future in N. Y. oderate 
salary. Box 741, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man knows photoengraving, 
with seven years’ inside experience, 
would like to connect with an advertis- 
ing agency or any large buyer of 
engravings. Box 743, Printers’ Ink. 




















Young Woman—S5 years’ experience suc- 
cessfully managing first-class art service, 
buying, selling and planning art produc- 


tion for advertisers, contact and 
executive. Prefers ition with organi- 
zation. Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 





Young woman with newspaper, magazine 
and publishing house experience wishes 
executive-editorial position on magazine 
or in publishing house. Capable of taking 
charge of department or editing house 
organ. Box 737, Printers’ Ink. 


Agency or Manufacturer anticipating 
need of energetic man of 35; experi- 
enced! (Banking, Advertising, Selling) 
intensively in writing, ce equipment, 
systematizing, tires and trucks. Name 
the date and details. Box 730, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman, now employed, 
desires larger opportunity; 12 years’ pub- 
lishing experience, 7 selling advertising. 
N. Y. and Eastern territory preferred. 
Hard, conscientious worker looking to make 
another step up the ladder. Box 738, P. I. 


SALES MANAGER 
or Assistant in large selling organization 
Fifteen years’ experience in food stuffs. 
Capable of meeting large buyers. Avail- 
able at once. Highest references. Box 
698, Printers’ Ink. 


Experience— Study — Imagination 
Young man having served as Mail Order, 
Advertising and Sales Manager with 
small manufacturer desires position with 
Progressive Concern, Box 726, P. I. 

















Production Man—College man experi- 
enced in copy writing, buying of art and 
engraving, editing and ring direct 
advertising literature. ermanent high- 
grade connection desired. Box 736, P. I. 


Special articles, booklets, publicity mat- 
ter prepared by experienced young wo- 
man. Competent writer, expert editor. 
Especially successful in r presen- 
tation of involved material. x 717, P.I. 


FREE LANCE COPY 


New York writer, for many years big 
agencies’ copy chief, will serve manufac- 
turer or agency. Box 725, Printers’ Ink. 














CONTACT WOMAN FOR ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY. Apparel,.special- 
ties or drug trade preferr At 
present solicitor for national publica- 
tion. Box 714, Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION MAN 


An Al all around production man. 
Thorough knowledge of art work, —_— 
ing, printing and offset processes. 
typographer. Can take charge of pro- 
duction department. 8 years # meer ce | 
x , 





rand mail-order experience. 
Printers’ Ink. 





Are You Looking for a Secretary 
has had 11 years’ experience 
is a GOOD stenographer ; 
can handle correspondence intelli- 
gently 
who ¢ has initiative 
has handled advertising detail five 
years for important executives 
of one of New York’s largest 
newspapers? 
I want to change jobs—my reason you 


will agree is good. 
P.S. I’m a woman. Box 731, P. I. 








Advertising Assistant 
To Account Executive or Manager 


Five years’ experience. One 
as advertising solicitor and 
writer for New York news- 
paper; three as agency pro- 
duction man, cub copy man, 
and junior executive; now 
assistant to advertising 
manager of large automo- 
tive unit. 

Twenty-six years old, Amer- 
ican, Protestant. Salary, 
$2500- 


Box 746, Care of . Printers’.,_Ink 
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Young woman experienced in 

search and advertising, pre in Be auto. 
motive, wishes position with agency in 
Chicago handling large accounts. Consid- 
erable technical knowl . Al refer- 
ences furnished in interview. Box 728, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Artist, cr e, quick 7 layouts 
or finished drawings; good . work; 
all methods of advertising illustration. 
Twenty years’ training in large studios 
and agencies. Wishes to make a change. 
Salary or o location with printer, 
newspaper or agency. Pre 702, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
BUSINESS EDITOR, COPY WRITER 
Merit of his work testified to by such 
men as Gamble, Welch, Davison, Taft, 
Rockefeller, Jr., Vail. Part time 

sible. m8 proposition only. Box 718, 
rinters’ In 
Assistant to advertising manager or 
agency connection. Young college wo- 
man. 3 years’ assistant editor trade maga- 
zine; 3 years’ advertising experience— 
copy, service work, selling s pense Trained 
writer special articles, publicity matter. 
Thorough knowledge publication work, 
Box 716, Printers’ Ink 
Advertising Salesman available for 
publisher needing first-class man; 16 
years’ successful experience in general 
magazine, class, trade, export fields; 
capable assuming responsibility; wide 
acquaintance agencies, advertisers New 
York and Eastern territory; best refer- 
ences. Box 719, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


Successful, technical and trade 
paper; combines strong and likable 
personality with force and energy; 
college man, aged 35; employed; 
seeks good opportunity. Box 744, 
Printers’ Ink: 


PRODUCTION MAN 
Who KNOWS 
Printiog. tg ye Electrotyping 
tails necessary in 
Ar ans uction Department 
Not a correspondence school graduate 
but a man who knows from bracti 




















experience 
Address Box 740 Printers’ Ink 


Do You Want Bigger Business 


From a Salesman 

IN PHILADELPHIA TERRITORY 
A real high-grade man; knows “how to 
sell” or act as general ‘sales manager or 
branch manager. Highest references as 
a “go-getter.” Familiar with all sorts of 
advertising, lithographic printing, adver- 
tising trade building services, etc. 


Knows All the Big Buyers 
Wants exclusive rights for exclusive ef- 
fort. Will propositions from live 
concerns applying modern prospecting 
plans and aggressive tion with 





co-opera’ 
sible «prices to aceeenere bake 2 a 
usiness. Addr: yalty,” 
Box 705, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Selesman, 35—Fifteen 
years’ experience as speci salesman. 
Experienced in selling newspaper cut and 
copy. Outdoor advertising, etc. What 
pot you te offer 
position on a commission basis for 
California? Can furnish bond or refer- 
ences as to ability. Advertiser, 4611 
Clinton Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Secretary assistant to sales or adver- 
tising manager or agency account execu- 
tivé—Young woman 5 years’ assistant 
sales and advertising manager women’s 
underwear manufacturing house, hand- 
ling all details in connection with account 
2 artwork, window displays, 
s letters, etc. 4 years’ secretary, 
office manager, advertising agency. Box 
739, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman with unique--training 
and experience along the lines of sales 
control, sales analysis and sales promo- 
tion. Comprehensive _ knowledge of 
markets coupled with a common-sense 
merchandising viewpoint. Also ——— 
personnel and employment. _ Would be 

an invaluable member of your sales 
department staff, yet can be had at a 
moderate figure. Box 742, Printers’ Ink. 


RADIO EXECUTIVE 


A man who knows the radio business 
from A to Z, now holding a responsible 
executive position, wishes to make a 
change. Qualified to o ong and take 
complete charge of ra department. 
Ten years’ professional pont mart cov- 
ering all phases, including advertising 
ea en — gene and cor- 
respondence. Cornell graduate, highest 
reference. Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 


Economical 
Advertising 


My experience is largely based on cam- 
paigns where cost per inquiry and per 
sale were the two most important items. 
It covers copy and layouts for direct- 
mail material, catalogs, magazine and 
newspaper advertising. College educa- 
tion; married; location anywhere in the 
East or South. Salary $70. Box 707, 
Printers’ Ink. 














in an advertising 








Ability—For Sale 


It’s like losing our right hand to 
part with this man, yet business con- 
ditions make it imperative. 
He’s been with us six years, during 
which time he has never failed in 
an undertaking. He. can direct an 
advertising department, handle sales 
romotion and make a house organ 
im with energy. : 
He would make a ‘crackerjack right 
hand man for a Sales Manager, 
cause he can analyze and plan. 
Age 30; married, college trained. 
You'll thank us ‘for putting him in 
touch with you. 


Box 720, Printers’ Ink 
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OW the automotive imdustry 
showed its advertising prefer- 
ence in Boston during 1923: 


HERALD - 772,788 lines 














Post - - - 651,663 
Globe - - 590,656 
*Transcript 361,371 
Advertiser - 211,402 
*American - = 126,345 







Figures compiled by the Boston Newspapers 
Statstuicol Rureaw 






ADVEPTISER 






AMERICAN 






Graphic summury of Autemobile display 
lineage. Daily und Sanday, corned bv 
Bostun newspapers m 1923 


& Have 20 Sunday efit 














BOSTON @ HERALD 
OLE Se ARE TRE 








—and still 
going up ! 


Cuicaco TrisUNE CIRCULATION 


Sundays Only 


1923 Average 901,157 
wee." 813,996 


Gain 87,161 





Weekdays Only 


1923 Average 565,879 
1922 . 514,786 


Gain 51,093 . 





In several hundred towns and cities of The 
Chicago Territory The Sunday Tribune has more 
circulation than The Saturday Evening Post. 


In Chicago and Suburbs The Sunday Tribune 
has 125,000 more circulation than The Sunday. 
Herald-Examiner and 175,000 more circulation 
than The Daily News. 


Watch 1924 records beat 1923. 


The Chicago Tribune 
pt dew lead 





12 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Haas Bldg. 
York City Chicago Los Angeles 








